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No. COCLXX XI—Novemser 1908 


THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Ll. THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CASE 


THE month of October 1908 inaugurated a new phase in the Balkan 
problem. By a series of events which were from the outset clothed 
in what is technically called a fait accompli, the entire aspect of the 
various local, international, and semi-international relations of the 
States and nations in the South-Eastern Peninsula has assumed a 
new shape and novel potentialities. For days nothing short of a 
very serious conflict of interests was expected to follow, and it can 
hardly be denied that the waves of deeply agitated political and 
religious passions surged over parts of Europe with no ordinary 
vehemence. The interests involved are, in more than one case, of a 
far-reaching character, and, directly or indirectly, the whole of 
Europe pays close attention to the issue of a crisis that only a few 
years ago no one would have believed to be amenable to a solution 
other than that of war. 

Fortunately for the higher interests of all concerned, the arbitra- 
ment of war has not been, nor will it be, resorted to. We are there- 
fore in a position to take a more dispassionate and a calmer view 
of the events of October 1908. In fact, so rapidly have events and 
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persons moved during the last weeks, that it is, I take it, quite possible 
to find one’s bearings and to fix the perspective of the latest ‘ crisis 
in the Near East’ with tolerable certainty. In order to do so, I 
considered it, of course, my principal duty to secure the most authentic 
and authoritative information at the very quarters where the events 
and faits accomplis had originated. This valuable information was 
~ granted me at first hand and in a liberal manner. As in all great 
political moves and measures, there was, no doubt, in the latest 
Balkan events more than one consideration, motive, or preparatory 
action which has never found its way into the official documents 
whiclt'were put at my disposal. It may, nevertheless, be safely stated 
that both the principles and the essential facts can very well be 
gathered from, and properly valued on, the basis of the information 
obtained. This, I hope, will contribute to a clearing of the atmosphere, 
and to the conviction that in this latest Balkan crisis, as in most 
other crises of life, Necessity has played a greater part than has 
Malice. 



















I. 










The latest Balkan crisis implies events in several Balkan States, 
and it will be conducive to greater clearness as well as to greater 
justice if we treat of each of these States separately. I will accordingly 
first treat of the recent measures of Austria-Hungary ; then of those 
of Bulgaria; and finally of the aspirations of the Servians and 
Montenegrins. Inasmuch as the interests of Turkey proper must 
necessarily be taken into consideration in the discussion of each of 
the preceding points, it is unnecessary to treat of Turkey separately. 
First, then, as to Austria-Hungary. 

In 1866 the Austro-Hungarian Empire lost her last possessions in 
Italy, the province of Venise. It was but natural that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government was constantly looking out for compensation 
for the great territorial losses of 1859 and 1866. It is to the present 
day not yet clear in what quarters arose the idea of offering Austria- 
Hungary compensation in the Balkans. Some say it originated in 
Russia ; others maintain it was a suggestion of Bismarck. It is not 
unlikely that something to that effect was planned at the Ballplatz 
of Vienna too. ‘ Halb zg sie ihn, halb fiel er hin,’ as Goethe says. 
At any rate, when at the Congress of Berlin, in 1878, the proposal 
was brought before the Powers, it met with great favour, England 
especially manifesting great zeal in the recommendation of an ‘ occupa- 
tion ’ of two Turkish provinces by Austria-Hungary. It was in reality 
one of those moves on the chess-board of Europe which enables all 
the partners concerned to indulge in the satisfaction of having made 
a ‘good’ move. Bismarck was glad to think that Austria-Hungary 
was henceforth obliged, in her own interest, to deviate considerably 
from the lines of Russian policy in the Balkans. Russia, on the other 
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hand, was not dissatisfied to see Austria-Hungary settle down in the 
Balkans, where, by anticipated victories over the Turks, Russia hoped 
soon to have the upper hand. England could not but feel sympathy 
for the improvement in the Balance of Power, which, while adding 
nothing to the strength of Germany, was likely to increase the prestige 
and resources of Austria-Hungary. It is superfluous to labour the 
reasons why the proposal of compensation in the Balkans was particularly 
agreeable to Austria-Hungary. If, then, we cast a last parting glance 
on the famous treaty of 1878, as far as it concerns the present crisis in 
the Near East, we are fortified in the conviction that what was then done 
was a matter not of neighbourly or friendly kindliness, but a measure 
growing out of the necessities of the European balance of Power. 

By Article XXV. of the Treaty of Berlin, Austria-Hungary was 
empowered to occupy and to administer, to the exclusion of any other 
sovereign, the two Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegowina. 
These two mountainous and beautiful provinces were then, as they 
are to-day, inhabited by a people speaking the same Slav languages 
(Croato-Servian), but in point of religion divided into half a million 
Mohammedans, a little over half a million Greek Orthodox, and about 
three hundred thousand Roman Catholics. The men are much more 
numerous than the women. The. two provinces join the southern 
border of Austria-Hungary, and constitute the hinterland of Dalmatia 
on the Adriatic. They were, before 1878, the most northern of the 
European dominions of Turkey. They gave Austria-Hungary a 
leverage in the Balkans; and since, by the Treaty of Berlin, Austria- 
Hungary was even charged with the purely military administration 
of the Sanjak of Novibazar, to the south of Bosnia, the Dual Monarchy 
seemed to have received the tacit mandate to advance to what is 
relatively very near to Novibazar—to the Aegean Sea. 

Austria-Hungary, in accepting the task of full and uncontrolled 
administration and government of Bosnia and Herzegowina, at once 
set to work in the most efficient way. It will be well to remind the 
reader that the ‘ occupation ’ of Bosnia and Herzegowina by Austria- 
Hungary was, from the standpoint of international law, essentially 
different from the occupation of Cyprus or Egypt by Great Britain. 
In the case of Cyprus the administration of the island is, by the Con- 
vention of the 4th of June 1878, concluded at Constantinople between 
Great Britain and Turkey, expressly tied down to a condition which 
places its temporary character beyond a doubt. It is needless to 
dwell on the specific nature of Great Britain’s hold on Egypt. The 
‘ occupation’ of Egypt by Great Britain is, from the standpoint of 
international law, even much more indistinct and amorphous. It is 
undoubtedly a necessary fact ; it is, nevertheless, legally an indistinct 
state of things. In the Statesman’s Year-Book, under ‘ Egypt,’ not 
a trace of the real position of Great Britain on the Nile can be found. 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herzegowina by Austria-Hungary 
3B2 
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was of quite a different character. As in all the dominions of Turkey, 
formerly and at present, the various European Powers had, by so- 
called Capitulations or Treaties, obtained the right of administering 
justice to their subjects who happened to stay in Turkish Bosnia 
and Herzegowina, in a court of law consisting of consuls or judges 
taken from among the citizens of the European Power in question, 
and not from among the Turks. Both in Cyprus and in Egypt this 
system of Capitulations is still in force, in spite of the British occupa- 
tion. It was entirely different in Bosnia and Herzegowina. Once these 
provinces were occupied by Austria-Hungary, no European Power 
claimed, even in a single case, the rights. given by the former Capitula- 
tions applying to the two provinces; and all Europe at once recog- 
nised that Bosnia and Herzegowina were henceforth within ‘ the 
comity of nations,’ in that they had passed into the sovereign rights 
of an acknowledged Power. No stronger proof of absolute sovereignty 
could possibly be advanced. Much of the law administered in the 
two provinces is indeed still Turkish law; for, the agrarian customs 
and usages of Bosnia and Herzegowina being, as they aze, very much 
at variance with those prevailing in either half of the Dual Monarchy, 
it was necessary to leave the old Turkish law of Real Estate more or 
less untouched. This, however, cannot affect the right of sovereignty 
as de facto exercised by Austria-Hungary in all matters connected with 
the administration of law. As a further consequence of that Austro- 
Hungarian right of absolute sovereignty de facto, the Bosniaks 
and Herzegowinians were at once subjected to the law of general 
military service obtaining in Austria-Hungary, and the recruits of the 
two provinces were sworn in as soldiers of the Emperor-King of 
Austria-Hungary. In the same way, treaties of commerce, and all 
international acts referring to Bosnia and Herzegowina were, since 
1878, concluded ky the authorities of Austria-Hungary alone. Even 
in a minor fact of public life that absolute sovereignty de facto of 
Austria-Hungary in Bosnia and Herzegowina manifested itself in 
the least doubtful manner. According to the criminal code in force 
in the two provinces before the recent change of status, any person 
insulting the Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary, or a member of his 
family, was subject to the penalties of lése-majesté proper (§§ 140 
and 141); whereas similar insults directed against the Sultan of 
Turkey were, like those levelled at any other crowned head, subject 
to the minor penalties of ordinary defamation (§ 445). Of all 
the former rights of the Sultan in Bosnia and Herzegowina, two 
formal privileges alone remained in force. One was the permission 
given to the Mohammedan Bosniaks to mention, in their prayers, 
the name of the Sultan. The other was the permission to hoist on 
such Turkish Minarets, where it had been customary to do so, the 
Ottoman flag during prayer-time. It would be impossible to invest 
these two privileges with the faintest semblance of the power of real 
sovereignty. 
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For thirty years, then, Austria-Hungary exercised in Bosnia and 
Herzegowina all and every right and privilege of absolute sovereignty. 
This is not the place to show in detail that those rights and privileges 
were, by Austro-Hungarian officials, exercised to the lasting benefit 
of the two provinces. In several weighty communications sent by 
various Englishmen to The Times in the month of October enough 
has been said to bear out the well-known impression of the great 
efficiency of Austro-Hungarian administration in Bosnia and Herze- 
gowina. Thirty years ago there were no railways in the provinces ; 
now there are over one thousand miles of railway, over two thousand 
miles of telegraph lines, and nearly four hundred miles of telephone 
wire. Close on seventeen million letters and postcards are now 
forwarded in the provinces where formerly the postal service was ex- 
ceedingly primitive. These and similar facts all testifying to the great 
work of civilisation done by Austria-Hungary in a country that had 
for centuries been in a state of neglect and stagnation, have long since 
been made familiar to the conscience of Europe. Nobody seriously 
doubts them, and it is superfluous to insist upon them. What, how- 
ever, must be insisted upon is the legal fact that this occupation, 
with all its de facto exercise of absolute sovereign power, was by the 
Congress of Berlin meant to be entrusted to Austria-Hungary, not 
as that of Cyprus was to Great Britain—that is, for a limited period— 
but for an unlimited one. In other words, it cannot seriously be 
maintained that the Congress of Berlin viewed the ‘ occupation’ 
of Bosnia and Herzegowina by Austria-Hungary in a light other 
than that of an absolute cession veiled temporarily in the guise 
of one of those legal fictions which both in private and public law 
are only meant as preliminary makeshifts for subsequent realities of 
a different character. Nor did the Sultan of Turkey view it in any 
different light. Whatever process of legal interpretation may or may 
not be applied to the Convention of the 21st: of April 1879, made, in 
further elaboration of the Berlin Treaty, by Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey ; one point remains stable, clear, and unanswerable—to wit, 
that the Sultan, in Articles II. and IV. of the said Convention, stipu- 
lated, as the only rights of active sovereignty which he could and did 
claim, the religious privileges mentioned above, and the circulation 
of Ottoman coins as legal tender in the two provinces. Of these two 
rights, the first is purely moral ; and the second has, by contrary usage, 
long since become objectless. In Bosnia and Herzegowina there has, 
these twenty years, been no coin circulating other than Austro- 
Hungarian coin. 

To the Western mind, long since used to definite and clear delimita- 
tions, both in political institutions and in political territory, the 
indistinct legal measures frequently applied in Oriental or African 
politics offer more than one difficulty. The progress of international 
history in Central and Western Europe has made for greater plasticity 
and simplicity, whatever complications may still prevail in the home- 
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policy of the various nations. The present German Empire is not a 
fiction, as was ‘the Holy Roman Empire of the Germanic Nation.’ 
Its territory is completely rounded off and neatly demarcated to 
within a square inch. Its organisation, as a public and international 
body, is absolutely clear, and lends itself to no fictions whatever. 
The same holds good of Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and, of course, of the oldest of all self-contained 
realms, of Great Britain. The same quality does not, however, 
attach to countries in the south-east of, or outside, Europe. In those 
parts of the world the conflicting interests of the dominating European 
Powers have up to very recent times found it almost impossible to 
promote the crystallisation of political relations in forms of definite, 
clear-cut, and unequivocal outlines. All the contrivances by means 
of which Western and Central Europe used, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, to patch up differences between 
States and nations, between denominations and sects, or dynasties 
and peoples, and which contrivances have since the French Revolution 
been either in abeyance or radically removed; all these enclaves, 
‘public or international servitudes,’ ‘constitutional fictions,’ and 
inarticulate ‘ arrangements’ of political problems have of necessity 
been the order of the day in the Balkans. Politics, more especially 
international policy, are, however, not altogether a legal process; it 
is pre-eminently an historical one. Thus, in the present case, it 
cannot possibly be denied that, while the above temporary con- 
trivances and fictions had their complete raison @’étre as long as the 
political life of the Balkan nations: was in a state of backwardness, 
they can no longer be held to fulfil a useful function at a time when 
the political maturity which in Central and Western Europe has 
caused their disappearance has at last reached the Balkan Peninsula 
too. In one word, the Balkans, too, have arrived at that stage of 
political life when crystallisation in forms of unequivocal outlines 
becomes a matter of urgent necessity. Fictions will no longer do; 
patched-up compromises and obnoxious servitudes can no longer 
be endured. Those temporary contrivances have outlived them- 
selves, and bring the nations still enduring them into a constantly 
increasing maze of impasses. 

This is precisely what has happened in Bosnia and Herzegowina. 
The position of Austria-Hungary in the two provinces ‘ occupied’ 
by her became, as a matter of fact, almost unbearable. As invariably 
happens in such cases, Austria-Hungary was placed between two 
evils, and had to decide which of the two was, if submitted to, the 
lesser of the two. One evil was an unavoidable conflagration in and 
around the two provinces, owing to the constant intrigues and smould- 
ering revolt of the Southern Slavs, principally the Servians, who 
hoped to avail themselves of the false position and legally fictitious 
sovereignty of Austria-Hungary in Bosnia and Herzegowina for the 
purpose of a sort of Pan-Servianism. Of these very serious intrigues 
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I will at once give the requisite data from official and partly unpub-_- 
lished sources At present we shall briefly indicate the second evil 
hinted at above. It consisted in a formal incorrectness, which did not 
entail any substantial damage on any of the non-Turkish nations in 
the Balkans, nor on the Great Powers, and which conferred upon the 
most interested party, on the Turks proper, a considerable advantage. 
This formal incorrectness was the declaration by Austria-Hungary, 
made on the 7th of October last, to the effect that she annexed the 
two provinces ; or, in other words, that she named her actual and 
complete sovereignty by its true name. 

It is quite alien to the purpose of this article to attempt denying 
that in the action of Austria-Hungary there was an element of formal 
incorrectness towards the Powers who had, in Article XXV. of the 
Berlin Treaty, entrusted Austria-Hungary with the occupation and 
complete administration of the two provinces. It is not contended 
that if a previous effort had been made to obtain the consent of the 
Powers the procedure would have been more incorrect. On the 
contrary, the procedure would, in that case, have been formally more 
correct. Nor is it here meant to use the tu quoque argument, for 
which the history of all the Great Powers concerned supplies more 
than a goodly number of precedents. It is even not intended to press 
the well-known tacit condition ofall international treaties, the clause 
rebus sic stantibus, to its finest ramifications. All that it is here meant 
to state is this, that Austria-Hungary found herself in the course of 
the last two years in a condition of what is commonly called force 
majeure, in consequence of which she was compelled to choose the 
lesser evil, as the one that was most likely to bring about the desired 
improvement not only fully, but also as speedily as no other procedure, 
least. of all an international conference, can ever bring about. 


II 


It is now necessary to give a full statement of the facts which placed 
Austria-Hungary in the position of being under the pressure of force 
majeure over two years before the new régime in Turkey proper pro- 
foundly altered the entire political aspect of the Balkans. All of 
those facts come back to the indubitable, well-organised, and most 
dangerous attempts of the Servians and Croatians to oust Austria- 
Hungary from Bosnia and Herzegowina. To the English reader, to 
whom Servia or Croatia appear merely as small fry, such attempts 
and efforts on the part of a little nation against a great Power do not 
seem to be invested with much importance. However, a very short 
reflection of how these factors are constituted in reality will induce 
even a casual observer to view Servian and Croatian intrigues and 
agitation in Austria-Hungary in quite a different light. 

Croatia, Slavonia, Styria and Carinthia, let alone Istria, or, in 
other words, entire provinces of Austria-Hungary, are teeming with 
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several millions of Southern Slavs who talk practically the same 
language with their immediate neighbours, the inhabitants of Bosnia, 
Herzegowina, and Servia. If we add the very numerous Serb-speaking 
population of the south of Hungary proper, we may safely state the 
remarkable fact that the whole south of Austria-Hungary is in its 
vastly preponderating majority a mass of people who naturally, and 
still more in consequence of continuous and active propaganda, deeply 
sympathise with the political aspirations of the Slavs in Servia and 
in Bosnia-Herzegowina, and even in Montenegro. If, then, the 
Servian secret propaganda of the Slovenski Jug, or the ‘Slav South,’ 
as their association is called, should be allowed to advance on the 
lines hitherto trodden by it, there can be no doubt that Austria- 
Hungary would soon be confronted with a revolt of nations who are 
still in the epic stage of heroic traditions and have at all times been 
desperate fighters. As compared with such a danger, the Polish 
peril in Eastern Germany is a mere child’s play ; and it has hitherto 
not yet been noticed that the benevolent attitude of the German 
Emperor to Austria-Hungary is, in the present case, not quite unin- 
fluenced by the fact that the troubles obviated by the act of the 
7th of October refer to another Slav centre of disturbance. The 
Slav danger, whether in Poland or in the south of Austria-Hungary, 
is not a mere bogey. 

This will perhaps suffice to show the importance of Slav agitations 
in Bosnia and Herzegowina, in a general way. The impression is in- 
definitely intensified by a closer study, first of the Press of the agitators, 
then of their deeds. As to the Press it is probably not out of place 
to remark that in those parts of the world political journals may be 
said to wield considerably more influence than they do in western 
countries. Literature proper there is very little among the South 
Slavs. The average South Slav will read hundreds of newspapers 
before he will read one book proper. The passion for political dis- 
cussion, unremittingly going on in all the numberless cafés, inns, and 
restaurants of Bosnia, Servia, Croatia, is kept up almost exclusively 
by the local Press. It is under these circumstances impossible to 
minimise the influence of a political organ which reaches the in- 
habitants of the smallest village and has practically free scope for 
the spread of its propaganda. 

The Servian Press in Bosnia and Herzegowina has published 
innumerable inflammatory articles, the declared purpose of which 
is to oust Austria-Hungary from Bosnia and Herzegowina. It was 
said in that Press, day after day, that the occupation of the two pro- 
vinces was only a provisional measure; that the Sultan was their 
true ruler, whereas .Emperor-King Francis Joseph I. was only 
their Upravitelj, or pacificator. The Sultan is called nai uzviseni 
$uverain, our genuine sovereign. The ordinances and decrees of the 
Austria-Hungarian Government for the two provinces have, that 
Press says, no legal power, in that Austria-Hungary act only samovljno, 
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or arbitrarily, illegally. Of the people it is said that it is ‘sweated.’ 
' The Austro-Hungarian officials are mere ‘gladnice,’ or beggarly 
loafers. In the newspaper called Otadzbina, published at Banjaluka, 
there appeared, on the 14th (27th) of September 1907, an article 
under the title ‘ Posljednje vrijem,’ or the End of Times, giving a most 
lugubrious and totally untrue picture of the alleged misery of the 
people in the two provinces. In the same paper, No. 8, the 29th of 
February (the 12th of March) 1908, there appeared a leader which in 
expression and tendency could not possibly be more inflammatory. 
It is there said as the upshot of the situation in the Balkans : ‘ Bratu 
brat, Svabi rat /” i.e. ‘To our brethren we shall be brothers, to the Svab 
(Austrian) we will be enemies.’ Racia) war is openly threatened. 
Articles of a similar tendency appear not only in papers published 
at the capital of Bosnia, in Serajewo, more particularly in the Srpska 
Rijet, but also in Croato-Servian papers published in Dalmatia, such 
as the ‘ Dubrovnik’ of Ragusa. As early as the 21st of April (4th of 
May) 1907, the ‘ Narod’ of Mostar openly declared that the Austro- 
Hungarian occupation in the two provinces must incontinently cease, 
or that otherwise the ensuing Revolution will destroy Austria as a 
dynamite bomb does a house. The ‘ Musavat’ of Mostar frequently 
had articles to the same effect. The Christmas numbers of these 
papers are full of poems imploring the people in the most passionate 
manner to free themselves from the yoke of the foreigner. ‘ Now is 
the time to die for the holy cause of Liberty,’ says Skrgo, one of the best- 
known local poets, in one of his Christmas carols. In the ‘ Musavat’ 
of Mostar, No. 13, of the 16th of April 1907, a ‘jurist’ discusses the 
Article XXV. of the Berlin Treaty and tries to show in guarded but 
distinctly provocative language that no mayor of a town in Bosnia 
can legally be held to swear fealty to any one else than to the Sultan 
of Turkey. Since, as a matter of fact, all Bosnian mayors take the 
oath to the Emperor-King, it is easy to see in what intention this 
article was written.%; So seditious were’the articles in the Srpska Rijeé 
of Serajewo that that paper has, before the end of September last, 
been confiscated not less than seventy-five times. This paper, as well 
as the Otadzbina of Banjaluka, is really the property of the Servian 
Government represented by a certain Gligorije Jeftanovich, who was 
handed the sum of 30,000 Austrian crowns, with which sum he bought 
shares in the printing concern of the paper. The editors of the 
Srpska Rijet, although the paper is published in the capital of Bosnia, 
at Serajewo, have always been Servians. In fact the whole pan- 
Servian Press in the two provinces is directed from the so-called 
*Cultus-Section ’ at Belgrade, the capital of Servia, where one Spa- 
laykovich is entrusted with the propaganda. In addition to news- 
papers the Servian and Croatian agitators have at times flooded the 
country with pamphlets of all sizes, one more incendiary in tone and 
spirit than the other. And lest the cool outsider underrate the force 
and momentum of all these agitations by means of the written or 
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spoken word, it is sufficient to adduce the following facts : As a result 
of all the seditious articles, pamphlets, addresses, the Bosnian in- 
habitants of a large number of places in Bosnia have as late as Sep- 
tember last tried to organise meetings and to draw up memorials, 
the avowed and unavowed objects of which were disloyalty to the 
Austro-Hungarian authorities. The names of the places, where these 
movements have taken place, and partly visited by various fines and 
penalties, are D. Tuzla, Zvornik, K]jué, Puradii, Gornji Vakuf, Praéa, 
Jezero, Petrovat, Stolat, Otoka, Serajewo, Prestenita, Jeruske, 
Gorjeva¢, and others. 

So far we have considered only the verbal activity of the relentless 
foreign enemies of the Austro-Hungarian régime in Bosnia and Herze- 
gowina. If now we go to their deeds, we are at the outset confronted 
with the fact that no less than 15,000 Mauser rifles and bombs made 
in the artillery arsenal of Kragujevatz in Servia were, in autumn 1907, 
brought by the conspirators to the frontiers of Bosnia and there 
deposited in a blockhouse called Krajtchinovacz, as also in the Servian 
monastery of Banja near Priboj. Some of those bombs were sent to 
Montenegro, where they were seized by the authorities on the 5th of 
November 1907. ‘The Servian conspirators, it appears, wanted to 
exterminate the members of the family of the Prince of Montenegro, 
together with that Prince, so as to facilitate thereby the union of all 
the Western Balkans, including Bosnia and Herzegowina, under the 
leadership of a Servian dynasty. Servian bands, under a Servian 
ex-Minister of War, whose name was General Atanatzkovich, and with 
the moral and material support of Servian patriotic associations, such 
as the ‘Srpska Bratsha,’ and the ‘ Kolo Srpskich Sestara,’ raided 
Austro-Hungarian territory. Officially, of course, the existence of 
these bands was repeatedly denied. It is nevertheless beyond a 
doubt that Servian officers and Servian soldiers were, with the 
connivance of the Servian Government, sent into Macedonia, as 
well as into the regions bordering on Bosnia and Herzegowina, with 
the manifest object to create mischief and spread the spirit of 
revolt. Fethi Pasha, the Turkish envoy at Belgrade, knew every 
movement of those bands, and M. Simich, one of the most active of 
the Servian agitators, made no secrets about them to earnest inquirers. 
Nor can it be a mystery to whosoever studies the latest history of the 
Servian aspirations that they have long since learned to use the 
assassin’s knife as an ordinary political weapon. It is, amongst other 
things, an ascertained fact that Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has, as 
a rule, and certainly since 1904, abandoned any intention of travelling 
through Servian territory, except in profound secrecy, and with the 
passport of a merchant. At Sofia they will, so they say, not be 
surprised to find some day or other the same sort of bombs, filled 
with ‘ Schneiderit ’ or with ‘ Wassit,’ that were found at Cetinje, in 
Montenegro. 

It can under these circumstances not be a matter of surprise 
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that all this vast amount of revolutionary activity on the part of the 
Pan-Servians has finally led to the formation of an organisation, the 
secret plans of which were revealed by M. George Nastich in his 
pamphlet ‘ Finale’ (1908). In that remarkable publication we read the 
elaborate ‘Statute’ of the ‘ Organisation’ hatched out in Servia 
for ‘the Liberation of all South Slavs, or Slovenes, Croatians and 
Servians,’ which is meant in the first place for the people of Bosnia 
and Herzegowina. The contents of this lengthy Statute, the facsimile 
of the original Servian draft of which lies before me, consists of eleven 
sections : (1) Introduction (On the Situation ; showing it to be ‘ ripe’ 
for action, t.e. for ousting Austria-Hungary from ‘South Slavia’) ; 
(2) name of the organisation, which runs : ‘South Slav Revolutionary 
Organisation ’ ; (3) object of the organisation (‘complete liberation of 
all the South Slavs’); (4) character of the organisation (‘ revolu- 
tionary’); (5) area of activity (‘wherever Slovenes, Croatians, and 
Servians dwell,’ the Bulgarian being as yet excluded) ; (6) schedule 
of work, in seven sub-sections—(a) work on the propaganda ; (b) pre- 
paratory labours ; (c) relation to Governments and parties ; (d) rela- 
tion to foreign countries ; (e) supply of money ; (/) absolute secrecy ; 
(g) agitation in the Austro-Hungarian Army; (7) head office in 
America ; (8) membership, in eight sub-sections ; (9) branch organisa- 
tions ; (10) tactics of the organisation (‘to use anything and everything 
likely to promote the object’); (11) epilogue. This vast organisation, 
meant to undo all Austro-Hungarian prestige, or power in the two 
provinces, was concocted at Belgrade, and drawn up by Milan Pribiche- 
wich, aided by Bude Budisavijewich and by Wasso Pribichewich. - 
These, then, were the facts staring the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment in Bosnia-Herzegowina in the face. There was in 1907 and 1908, 
to the exclusion of any reasonable doubt, a wide and dangerous 
revolutionary movement among the South Slavs, the one clear and 
unmistakable object of which was to ‘ liberate ’ the Slovenes, Croatians 
and Servians, i.¢c., among others, the Bosniaks and Herzegowinians, 
from the ‘ yoke’ of Austro-Hungarian sovereignty. I do not for a 
moment hesitate to admit that had Bosnia and Herzegowina been 
an internationally acknowledged member of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, such as is Styria or Carinthia, the revolutionary activity of 
the Pan-Slovenes, or Pan-Servians, could have been readily dealt 
with by Austria-Hungary without her drawing upon ultimate resources 
of diplomacy, and without leaving the ordinary way of quelling dis- 
turbances. It can, on the other hand, not be denied that under the 
actual circumstances in 1907 and early in 1908 Austria-Hungary was 
most seriously handicapped in her natural desire to defend her sphere 
of legitimate governance. Once Bosnia and Herzegowina are formally 
annexed by the Dual Monarchy, it is comparatively easy to foil or 
reduce revolutionary movements by the legal means of repression. 
But as long as Austria-Hungary is not, in law as well as in fact, the 
acknowledged sovereign of the two provinces she is not in a position 
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to strike firmly. A Servian intriguing in Bosnia is, legally, intriguing 
in Turkish territory. How can, under the circumstances, Austria- 
Hungary take him to task with becoming severity and expedition ? 
One hesitates ; one compromises ; that is, one renders the situation 
more and more embroiled and more and more weak. If, again, one 
is provoked beyond the limit of endurance, as undoubtedly Austria- 
Hungary has been by the Slovene revolutionaries, then nothing 
remains but war proper. To the incessant cabals and plots of the 
Slovenes and Servians the Austro-Hungarian Government could have 
replied in one way only—by marching on Belgrade. This means 
war, and would have been only another confirmation of the experience 
which Austria-Hungary had in 1878, when, despite the mandate of the 
Powers, she had to conquer the two provinces by a regular campaign. 
I do not in the least attempt to press this point. Yet it is perfectly 
clear that, just as Austria-Hungary was obliged to possess herself of 
Bosnia and Herzegowina by right of war, or droit de conquéte, even 
so she would have unavoidably been driven to maintain that conquest 
by a new war with the South Slavs. This much the most prejudiced 
of her critics cannot but admit. 

When things had come to that pass, when war seemed the only 
issue out of an intolerable situation, the Turks by their otherwise 
admirable political revival precipitated events in such a manner 
that a statesman of the calibre of Baron Aerenthal had no other 
choice left. By the introduction of constitutional government into 
Turkey it became at once manifest that the people of Bosnia and 
Herzegowina might claim to be represented in the Parliament of 
Constantinople. As a matter of fact agitators have claimed it; see 
especially the Srpska Ryeé of the 22nd of September 1908. Nor could 
it be said that the law of Europe was formally against such claims. 
In reality it strengthened, nay encouraged, such claims. For were not 
Bosnia and Herzegowina still Turkish in law? The new Constitution 
in Turkey thus added a most dangerous weapon to the arsenal of the 
countless foreign enemies of and secret plotters in Austro-Hungarian 
Bosnia and Herzegowina. The time had come. Austria-Hungary 
needed a fait accompli to obviate war, and to render her position at 
least endurable. To submit the question to a Conference would have 
involved months, perhaps years of negotiations, without absolutely 
insuring peace. In an ever-famous case Austria-Hungary had acquired 
the conviction that even the formal previous consent of the Powers, 
obtained by means of laborious and costly negotiations, did not obviate 
the terrible war of the Austrian Succession. On the other hand, a 
firm action would, it was confidently hoped, obviate war. The events 
have justified this expectation. Can it be seriously called in question 
that Austria-Hungary has, by its act, rendered war in the Balkans 
a matter of very doubtful possibility ? That process of crystallisation 
which has in the last thirty years been the dominating principle of the 
historic growth of the Balkans; that process making for clearness, 
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accurate delimitation of power, and peace—that process was under- 
stood and acted upon by Baron Aerenthal. Is that really a crime ? 
Is an act based on the prompt understanding of the meaning of historic 
currents or ideas to be considered an infraction of the law of nations ? 
Above the law of nations there is the history of nations and its superior 
law. What can more conclusively prove that than the fact that there 
is in the Chancelleries of Great Britain, France, or Russia, not the 
slightest doubt about the anticipation that the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegowina will in an eventual Conference not be discussed, but 
simply referred to (constaté)? Baron Aerenthal has done in 1908 
what the Congress of Berlin did in 1878—he has entered on the registers 
the results of historic forces. If he has done that somewhat faultily 
in externals, there can be little doubt that, as he did not in the least 
mean to insult the Powers, so the Powers do not at all mean to 
resent it gravely.. Force majeure is an accepted principle. If ever 
a statesman was under the pressure of force majeure in the true sense 
of the term, Baron Aerenthal was. This is clearly understood in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. It will undoubtedly 
be taken for granted at the forthcoming Conference. This and 
nothing more is meant when Austria-Hungary’s ‘ unwillingness’ to 
join the Conference is mentioned. There is no unwillingness to correct 
formal incorrections. There is unwillingness to admit that historic 
necessities were wanton breaches of law. 


Il. 


When the present article was commenced I intended to treat of 
Bulgaria in some detail.. However, the process of crystallisation 
repeatedly referred to as the feature of contemporary politics in the 
South-East of Europe, has been proceeding with such rapidity that a 
formal and cordial understanding between Turkey and Bulgaria is 
now almost a certainty, if not a fait accompli. In Bulgaria, too, the 
historic growth of events and facts so outstripped the growth of legal 
doctrines that it became, for Prince Ferdinand and his people, 
@ mere matter of necessity to render the situation more defined and 
clear by articulating the facts in the form of an imperatively needed 
declaration of independence. The Turks themselves have admitted 
this much by their deeds and their conciliatory attitude to Bulgaria, 
if not by words. As soon as hopeful negotiations were started by the 
former vassal and suzerain, all Europe applauded both the magna- 
nimity of the Turk and the boldness of the Bulgarians. Under these 
circumstances it is not necessary to add any further details to @ question 
the satisfactory solution of which is close at hand. 

As regards the various aspirations of the Servians, it is difficult 
to see what ‘compensation ’ the Powers in conference could possibly 
offer them. Territorial compensation could be given only at the 
expense of the Turks or of Austria-Hungary. The former is excluded 
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by the official declaration of Great Britain, France, and Russia ; the 
latter cannot seriously be thought of for a moment, in that it would 
constitute the classical casus belli in the Balkans. Servia will, no 
doubt, obtain a seat on the Danube Commission and certain privileges 
not accorded her in the Treaty of 1883. Her Pan-Slovene or Pan- 
Servian aspirations are for the time being doomed to failure. In all 
the preceding statements of fact regarding the revolutionary actions 
of Servia in Austro-Hungarian territory, I did not at all mean to sit 
in moral judgment on a nation so old, so valiant, and so gifted. I 
stated the facts ; I drew the logical conclusion from them ; but it is 
far from me to condemn the Servians altogether. They try to do 
what all nations attempt doing: they want to assert themselves. 
According to the geographical and historical situation in space and 
time, each nation does that in its own way. All I claimed was the 
right of Austria-Hungary to do it in her way. 

The case of Montenegro, which amounts to a rectification of the 
servitudes imposed upon Montenegro by the Treaty of Berlin, and at 
present belonging to Austria-Hungary, is quite different. Those 
servitudes can largely be rectified, and that rectification will without 
any doubt meet with much sympathy on the part of Austria-Hungary. 

The upshot, then, of the much-maligned actions of Austria-Hungary 
on the one hand, and of Bulgaria on the other, is this, that the peren- 
nial crisis in the Near East has been advanced by several most impor- 
tant steps towards a permanent regulation and crystallisation of the 
indistinct, amorphous, and thus dangerous situation in the Balkans. 
Turkey may perhaps effectively claim some financial indemnification 
from Austria-Hungary ; at any rate, she can obtain again full control 
of the Sanjak of Novibazar, which Baron Aerenthal spontaneously 
offers to her. She may also hope to improve her international posi- 
tion by an abrogation, or partial reformation, of her Capitulations. 
The question of the Dardanelles will not be raised at present. Crete 
is in reality no difficulty whatever. The new constitutional régime 
in Turkey has evidently come to stay, and the probable friendship 
between Bulgaria and Turkey will be a very strong guarantee of peace 
in the Balkans. War has been obviated, and no substantial damage 
has been entailed on any one of the Powers, great or small. Has 
crisis ever been more salutary ? Can the statesman by whose thought 
and promptitude the larger part of this so-called crisis has been brought 
about, be characterised by no fitter title than that of a law-breaker ? 
To him and to many an anonymous politician in the Balkans all 
Europe owes no small gratitude for the clearing of a political horizon 
on which ominous storm-clouds used to gather with fatal celerity. 
The amour propre of several Powers may have felt uneasy as long as 
the necessities under which Baron Aerenthal acted were not known. 
It is hoped that these necessities will now be understood with some- 
what greater readiness. 

Emit ReIcu. 





THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST 


ll, THE BULGARIAN POINT OF VIEW 


Tue Bulgarian proclamation of independence and the Austro- 
Hungarian declaration that Bosnia and Herzegovina have been 
incorporated with the Empire as a Crown dominion have brought 
about a crisis in the Near East which it has been very generally assumed 
must increase the state of political instability that has been for so 
many years a menace to the peace of Europe. The disregard shown 
by the rulers alike of the Dual Monarchy and of the Balkan Principality 
for the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, and the precipitation with 
which they have acted, without even communicating their intentions 
to the signatories of that treaty, certainly afford grounds for this 
apprehension ; but a calm. and impartial examination of the causes 
which have combined to produce the present undoubtedly critical 
situation will serve to show that the final outcome of the present 
turmoil will be to ameliorate the situation in the Near East and to 
produce a degree of stability which could not have been expected to 
result merely from the establishment of constitutional government 
in Turkey, important as that reform may prove to be in removing 
some of the causes of unrest. 

The Treaty of Berlin, concluded over thirty years ago, was of the 
nature of a compromise ; it was not fvuunded upon any principles of 
scientific statesmanship ; it did not take into account the natural 
aspirations of the peoples for whom it professed to legislate, but was 
designed merely to maintain the equilibrium which then happened to 
exist in the Near East. Even then the existence of new forces had 
to be recognised, and the treaty itself formally approved and sanctioned 
the beginning of the dismemberment of Turkey ; for it gave complete 
independence to Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, and handed 
over to Russia the territories of Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum, until 
then undisputed parts of the Turkish: dominions in Asia. It was 
soon followed by the practical severance of Cyprus and Egypt, and, 
later on, of Crete from the Turkish Empire ; while in 1881 the greater 
part of Thessaly and Epirus passed to Greece. The signatory Powers 
have been in discord over every clause of the treaty, and more especially 
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during the last five years as regards the solution of the Macedonian 
question, the immediate and direct cause of the present crisis. It is 
very evident, now that it is too late, that had this question been solved 
by the Powers, neither Bulgaria nor Austria-Hungary would have 
ventured in the present case to take independent action. Everybody 
is aware that certain of the Powers were in reality, for various reasons, 
not anxious for a solution; and this proves that the Berlin Treaty, 
for whose maintenance intact they were all responsible, had in fact 
already become a dead letter. That is to say, events had proved 
that the task which Europe undertook when framing this treaty was 
beyond her resources at an epoch when civilisation was developing 
with such rapidity in the Balkan Peninsula. 

‘La force prime le droit.’ Had Austria and Bulgaria not pos- 
sessed powerful armies they would not have cared to risk incurring 
the displeasure of the Concert. 

It has become usual to minimise the importance of the Dual 
Monarchy in foreign questions owing to the existence of serious 
internal dissensions. It is now seen that on a foreign question of 
serious moment the Crown can rely upon a united army ; the posses- 
sion of this formidable armed force has enabled Austria to carry out 
a strong policy. In a similar way Bulgaria has ventured to realise 
her ambition to become an independent monarchy because she pos- 
sesses a woll-equipped and, in proportion to her population, large army, 
in which every able-bodied man is anxious to serve his country. 

That it was ungenerous to seize the moment when the institutions 
of Turkey were in a state of transition cannot be denied ; but it must 
be remembered that one of the reforms most prominently announced 
by the New Party was the reorganisation of the military forces, and 
it was perhaps too much to expect that international chivalry should 
go so far as to induce the smaller State to wait until her big adversary 
was perchance ready to take the offensive and to endeavour to re- 
occupy Eastern Roumelia. By the Peace of St. Stephano, which 
brought the Russo-Turkish War to an end in 1878, Eastern Roumelia 
was assigned to Bulgaria as an integral part of the Principality. But 
the Treaty of Berlin, which followed immediately, nullified this 
arrangement, and the province remained under Turkish rule. The 
Christian inhabitants were by no means satisfied, however, and in 
response to their appeals Bulgaria occupied the country in 1885; 
an agreement was then drawn up between Turkey and the Powers 
under which the ruler of Bulgaria has since administered Eastern 
Roumelia. Though it is to all intents and purposes a part of Bulgaria, 
Turkey, had she desired to raise the question, might with some show 
of reason have maintained that the international status of Roumelia 
was still that of an autonomous Turkish province, and have claimed 
that the constitutional reform recently achieved in Constantinople 
entitled her to resume its administration. 
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It is generally admitted that the injury inflicted upon Turkey has 
been entirely moral, for she has lost no territory over which she 
exercised direct authority, while she has obtained the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, a very considerable 
advantage. It is most satisfactory that she has behaved with admir- 
able calm and patriotism, and that no weakening of the New Party is 
apparent as the result of recent events. 

Other States have been deterred from asserting their pretensions 
solely by their military weakness. Servia, whose hopes of expansion 
have been in large measure frustrated, has naturally been the loudest 
in her protests. Her claims, however, to an eventual aggrandisement 
through the acquisition of part of the provinces which have just passed 
to Austria are based upon no more solid grounds than that their Slav 
population is of Servian extraction. Such a reason as the affinity 
of races has never yet been admitted when considering the solution 
of the Macedonian question. In the case of Servia, again, we see how 
force is the main factor; for could she dispose of an army equal to 
that of Bulgaria, she would have long since marched westwards and 
given Austria more trouble than she cared for to repel her. 

The Turkish Empire, at the moment of its greatest expansion 
some five centuries ago, held the whole of the vast peninsula from 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic to the Black Sea, stretching north- 
wards to the gates of Vienna, where the Ottoman advance was at 
length checked by Western Europe. While compelled gradually to 
retire the Turks still held for a long time all the country from the 
Mediterranean, northwards, as far as and including modern Servia and 
Roumania, and embracing Greece, Macedonia, and Bulgaria. Though 
conquered, however, the national spirit of the original inhabitants of 
these lands was not extinguished, and found its opportunity in the 
gradual decay and weakening of Turkey. 

Greece, greatly aided by British sympathy, was the first to earn 
her independence by the war of 1821-9. By the Treaty of Berlin, 
signed in July 1878, the independence of Montenegro, Servia, and 
Roumania was formally recognised, and each received a considerable 
accession of territory ; while Bulgaria became an autonomous Princi- 
pality, owning only a nominal allegiance to the Sultan. It is clear, 
therefore, that the process of the disintegration of Turkey was attended 
by a corresponding increase in the degree of independence granted to 
countries which, after being at one time integral parts of the Ottoman 
dominion, won first the relative independence of autonomous pro- 
vinces and finally achieved the freedom of sovereign States. In the 
case of Bulgaria it could but be expected that history would repeat 
itself, as soon as she had gathered the necessary strength to enforce 
her will and to strike out to free herself. 

It has perhaps been too hastily assumed in some quarters that the 
motive of Austria, in proclaiming the final annexation of territories 
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already practically her own in everything but name, was to cast dis- 
credit upon the new Turkish administration, and, by weakening its 
prestige, to pave the way for the re-establishment of the corrupt and 
weak autocracy. This policy would, however, be short-sighted, 
inasmuch as a strong Turkey, while never a danger to Austria her- 
self, might some day be of no little value to her in aiding her to resist 
the pressure of other Powers. It seems not unreasonable to suppose 
that Austria’s policy has been quite other, and that it has been 
directed against the Southern Pan-Slav union. It is notorious that 
there has been for many years past a widespread movement amongst 
the Slavs south of the Danube, of whom there are at least some twelve 
millions when the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, 
Montenegrins, and Croatians are included, towards a union of interests, 
whilst each separate State maintained autonomy. Austria has been 
well aware of the danger which such a combination would have created 
for her at a moment in the future when, perhaps, she might have to 
face internal complications coupled with grave external troubles ; 
the policy followed at the present crisis has indefinitely postponed, if 
it has not rendered entirely impossible, the realisation of these Slav 
hopes. By the incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina as integral 
parts of the Empire a wedge is driven between Servia to the east and 
Montenegro and Croatia to the west and north. Bulgaria, also, has 
alienated more than ever the friendship of Servia and Montenegro by 
the advantage she has gained ; and, her present ambition satisfied, she 
will not be disposed to embark on a policy of adventure merely with 
the object of assisting her Balkan Slav rivals. 

The withdrawal of her troops from Novi Bazar is strong testimony 
that Austria has no designs against Turkey. 

The suggestion that German interests have been advanced by the 
recent annexation and declaration of independence will not bear 
examination. Germany’s influence in the Near East has, on the 
contrary, received a decided check, for Turkey no longer feels the 
same friendship and confidence; the greatest sufferers, Montenegro 
and Servia, are anxious to take any opportunity which may arise ; 
whilst Bulgaria, no more friendly in reality to German influence in 
Macedonia than heretofore, holds ready her powerful army to assist 
in driving back a German advance which might seek in the future 
to clear the way to Salonika. 

The net result of recent events in the Near East, therefore, if no 
fresh complications arise, is that the aspirations for a Southern Pan- 
Slav union and German influence in the Balkans have received a 
considerable check ; Turkey gains a material advantage in the with- 
drawal of the Austrian troops; the prospects of a better understanding 
between Turkey and her northern neighbours are improved ; and the 
chances of a pacific settlement of the Macedonian question are far 
greater than at any time since the Powers began, now more than 
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five years ago, actively to interfere in the administration of that 
province. 

If, and when, a European Conference assembles its first duty 
will be to take stock of the actual situation in the Balkans, of the 
growth of national life in Bulgaria, and of the progress which that 
country has made in civilisation, in education, and, let it be added, 
in the art of war. It will have to say whether Bulgaria has not 
vindicated her right to independence and to take her place among 
the sovereign nations of Europe. The Bulgarians are a small people, 
but they have all the elements of greatness, a love of liberty, a love 
of knowledge, capabilities of self-government, and capabilities also to 
make great sacrifices to retain what they have won. Europe, and 
least of all Great Britain, cannot pretend for ever to keep them in 
leading-strings. The Treaty of Berlin has served its purpose, tant 
bien que mal; the time has come for the revision of its provisions in 


the face of new conditions. 
Percy H. H. Massy. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST 


lil, EUROPE AND THE TURKISH CONSTITUTION : 
AN INDEPENDENT VIEh. 


Ir was at the very outset of the recent events in the Near East that 
the public opinion of Europe betrayed an uncommon degree of 
ignorance and want of experience in political and social matters in 
connexion with the problem before us. To begin with, the great 
surprise caused by the success of the Young Turkey party is quite 
incomprehensible. It was in 1864 that I met by chance a few young 
Turkish gentlemen, engaged upon editing a revolutionary paper, 
called Mukhbir, i.e. ‘The Correspondent,’ directed against the then 
almighty Aali Pashi, whose absolutist tendencies had long ago raised 
the anger of the younger Turkish generation, who were brought by a 
smattering of Western political views into collision with the ruling 
" spirit at the Sublime Porte. As time advanced the opposition grew 
stronger and stronger, and the object of their attack was not only 
single high dignitaries, but their criticism extended also to the precincts 
of the imperial palace, whose officials were accused of all kind of 
vices and misdeeds, and particularly of leading astray the sacred 
person of the Padishah, whom, at that time, nobody ventured to assail. 
It is very natural that after the death of Sultan Abdul Aziz, and 
during the terribly absolutist and ruinous rule of Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
the number of the Young Turkish party should have attained excessive 
dimensions and embraced not only the easily inflammable young 
members of the Turkish society, but even many of the Efendis and 
Pashas of a riper age ; nay, ladies and young girls took part in secret 
societies, and as an occasional contributor to Turkish revolutionary 
papers, and as a well-known friend to the Turkish nation, I have got 
letters ini my possession in which ladies render thanks for my sym- 
pathies shown to their nation and encourage me to further participa- 
tion in their cause. Considering the very faint knowledge the Yildiz 
camarilla could acquire in spite of the host of dearly paid spies and 
delators, we must not wonder at all that the Western world remained 
in utter darkness with regard to the part played by Young Turkey 
in the Ottoman Empire. The number of Turkish revolutionary 
papers had grown up like mushrooms, their editors expelled from one 
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place took refuge in another. London, Paris, Brussels, Geneva; 
Athens, Alexandria, and Cairo were successfully used, and the 
publications of the revolutionary committees being looked upon as 
literary dainties went off quickly in Turkey. Turkish, being a 
language with which but a limited number of Orientalists are con- 
versant, was not within easy reach of our politicians and publicists, 
and the proceedings of Young Turkey remained for a long time 
shrouded in mystery. Of course single explosions of the carefully 
laid mines could not be prevented, and the quiet outbreak of dis- 
content in Kastamuni, Erzerum, Bitlis and a few other places may 
be well looked upon as the forerunners of the military rising in Mace- 
donia. In fact, the proper commencement of the Turkish revolution 
dates from the time when the meeting of the ‘Committee of Union and 
Progress’ declared itself to have left the field of mere theory and 
entered the arena of political activity, which is equivalent to saying : 
We are now strong enough to come out publicly and to fight, if 
necessary, for.the sacred principles of Right and Liberty. 

Now, to speak candidly, I am far from pretending that the firm 
decision and the strong will of the Young Turkish party would have 
become master of the situation if Sultan Abdul Hamid had had 
sufficient means to clothe, feed, and pay his army regularly, and if 
his soldiers had not looked with envy upon the gendarmery under 
the command of European officers. No! To go about hungry, 
naked, barefooted, and unpaid is a sacrifice too onerous even for the 
most patriotic man, and I am ready to admit that zealous and patriotic 
officers, like Enver and Niazi, would hardly have succeeded in their 
very risky undertaking if the aforesaid privations and sufferings of 
the soldiers had not acted in their favour. But at the same time I 
cannot help saying that the state of affairs created by the horrible 
and abominable doings of the Yildiz clique could not have gone on 
for any length of time. The straw which broke the back of the 
Turkish camel was ready at hand, and, assuming that the catastrophe 
might have been staved off for a year or two, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the apple was steadily ripening, and in any case would 
have fallen into the lap of the well-prepared party of Young Turkey. 

Such being the case, as proved by evident facts, I do not see the 
reason of the great surprise which the recent events in Turkey have 
created in Europe. The collapse of the Hamidian rule was, as the result 
of a long misrule, unavoidable, and in the face of this phenomenon 
we have no reason to wonder at the unanimity manifested in the 
movement ; we must not be struck by the fact that the whole went off 
without bloodshed, and that the revolution was accomplished in a 
peaceful and quiet manner hitherto unheard of. We may reasonably 
ask ourselves : Whose blood should have been shed? There was no 
opposition, since the whole nation indiscriminately belonged to the 
Young Turkey party; no social or religious objection could have 
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been raised, since the teachings of the Koran clearly prohibit the 
application of despotic and autocratic measures; and no government 
is legal if it proceeds without taking counsel with public opinion, 
which we call Parliament. The Koran says: ‘ V’amruhum shura 
bainuhum,’ .e. ‘the Prophet commanded they must take counsel ;’ and 
further it is said : ‘ Any obnoxious measure taken after consultation is 
preferable to a salutary measure taken arbitrarily.’ There is besides 
the standard principle—‘ Kulli islam nurr,’ i.e. all Moslems are free, 
and one must be intentionally blind to pretend that Constitution 
and Parliament do not suit the social and moral conditions of the 
Mohammedans, and that there is no hope for a successful introduction 
of these Western institutions amongst Mohammedan peoples. 

Unfortunately, the proper and just appreciation of the real state of 
affairs in Turkey has always been checked partly by ignorance, partly 
by a preconceived notion, tending to show that we Europeans are 
the sole chosen people for progress and civilisation, and that the 
man in Asia will be always prevented by climate, religion, and 
racial peculiarities from attaining that degree of culture on which we 
pride ourselves to-day. Ideas like these have found expression in the 
writings of eminent English scholars and politicians, and even the 
regenerator of Modern Egypt, whose high capacities are justly admired 
by everybody, is a sceptic on this question. Without trespassing 
beyond the limits of modesty, I beg leave to say—Anch’ io son pittore— 
I, too, have seen something of the Near East, and as my fifty-two 
years of intimate connexion with various nations of the Mohammedan 
world have given me an insight into the social, moral, and political 
conditions of the Near East, I cannot help saying: the aforesaid dis- 
paraging criticism is certainly wrong. Turkey is decidedly on the 
path of progress, many features of her national characteristics have 
changed and are continually changing ; but similar observations can 
be only made after a careful comparison between Turkey half a century 
ago and Turkey of to-day. When, fifty-two years ago, living in a 
Turkish family as a teacher, I tried to explain natural phenomena 
in accordance with the laws of physics, which, of course, ran against 
the superstitious notions of my pupils, I was derided and persecuted. 
Foreign languages were at that time hardly taught; girls grew up 
without any instruction at all; and even leading statesmen were 
utterly ignorant of the geography and history of their own country, 
not to mention that of the Western world. If we look at Turkey of 
to-day we shall be surprised at the great advance in the field of public 
instruction and the steadily spreading enlightenment. Not only 
central places, but even small towns have got their Rushdie and 
Idadie (normal and middle) schools, where modern sciences and 
European languages are freely taught and the younger generation 
of Turkish society is brought up in a way which will forcibly strike 
the unbiassed European visitor. 
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The spiritual progress is particularly reflected by the simplification _- 
of the language and by the extraordinary innovations on the. field of 
literature. The modern Turkish writer has divested himself of the 
bombastic Asiatic phraseology and of the sickening poetical metaphors. 
He imitates the French and English authors, whose standard works 
are steadily being translated into Turkish; his muse begins to be more 
Western than Eastern ; and even in the field of exact sciences there are 
Turks who have gained distinction, and amongst other instances I may 
quote the fact that parts of the Hedjaz railway were constructed by 
Turkish engineers. The consequence of these and many other signs of 
progress manifests itself in the entire change of views and ideas. Hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of the younger Turkish generation of to-day 
have thoroughly imbibed the political and social tendencies of the 
West ; they cannot be looked upon any longer as Asiatics, but as 
Europeans, and as modern Europeans, who naturally found themselves - 
strangers in Turkey under the Hamidian rule, and who had to break 
the fetters in spite of the despotic form of government. If I add to 
these short outlines of the spiritual and cultural change in Turkey 
the fact that intercommunication with Europe has of late immensely 
increased and that our high schools and capitals are frequently visited 
by all classes of Turkish society, the reader will easily comprehend 
the reason of the success of the Young Turkey party ; nay, he will 
get the conviction that a nation which struggles so hard for her re- 
generation cannot relapse into the former barbarism, but will on 
the contrary try all means and resources to advance steadily on the 
path of modernisation, and to accomplish the work begun by Sultan 
Mahmud, and continued by Reshid, Aali, Fuad, and other reformers. 
I see there are many Europeans who are afraid of a reactionary move- 
ment and who see already the havoc caused by the unbridled fanaticism 
of obscurant Mollas. There is no fear of such a movement. The 
influence of Young Turkey spreading all over the country is strong 
enough to prevent an eventual outbreak on the part of those who, 
not out of principle, but for personal interests, are anxious to reinstall 
the former reign of disorder and anarchy and to profit by it. There 
is undoubtedly a vast amount of problems to be solved and extra- 
ordinary difficulties to be surmounted, and it is idle to conceal from 
ourselves the manifold dangers in the way of the reformers, for faults 
and misgivings of many hundred years cannot be corrected in a few 
weeks and months. The hatred and animosity existing centuries ago 
in @ heterogeneous country between the various creeds and races 
cannot be easily removed, and the common bond of an Ottoman 
nationality will not be so quickly realised as Young Turkey hopes 
and desires. 

If the Ottoman Empire were out of the way, and not in close 
proximity to Europe, we might well look with calm indifference upon 
her struggle and her future. But unfortunately, this is not the case. 
Many European vital interests, political and material, are strictly 
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interwoven with the destinies of the Near East, and the slightest shock 


in Turkey makes itself felt even in the remotest part of Europe. 
It is for this reason that every friend of the peace and tranquillity of 
our world must support and encourage the Turk in his present efforts 
towards civilisation, and in his arduous task to heal the wounds of 
the unfortunate régime of the past thirty-two years. Nobody will deny 
that the Young Turkey party has shown so far great moderation and 
wisdom in all their doings, and there has hitherto been no revolutionary 
movement in the world which went off without any vindictive act 
and without feelings of revenge against the criminal tyrannic power 
overthrown. Young Turkey has, therefore, full right to claim our 
assistance in its need and our indulgence towards the unavoidable 
mistakes. Judging the present situation in Turkey from this point 
of view, the recent political changes in the Balkans are much to be 
regretted, for they augment the troubles in store for the reformers, 
they discredit the foresight and capability of those who have put them- 
selves at the head of affairs, for they will be accused of having pre- 
cipitated the country into a danger which the former, although detested, 
reign has wisely avoided. Austria-Hungary, which has bestowed so 
many blessings upon the occupied provinces, raising them from dire 
anarchy and misrule to flourishing conditions, might have assisted 
the consolidation of the new rule in Turkey and encouraged the 
new men in power by postponing the act of annexation for a year 
or two, as from such an indulgence very little or no injury might 
have accrued to the policy of the Dual Monarchy, whose strong 
position cannot be shaken by the plots and vapourings of the minor 
Balkan countries. If the European Powers are earnestly bent upon 
the avoidance of troubles in the Near East, and if they have sincerely 
made up their mind to assist the process of revival and invigoration 
of Turkey, then they must give a trial, and a fair trial, to the Young 
Turkey party. They must forget the old animosities and rivalry, . 
and, reflecting upon the immeasurable calamity and disaster resulting 
from an utter collapse in Turkey, they will obviously understand 
the necessity of sincerely supporting the new régime in Turkey as 
the only means for a restoration of order and as the bulwark against 
the threatening danger of a great European war. 

It is certainly most afflicting that up to the present there are 
very few relieving signs on the political horizon of Europe. There is 
only one country, namely, Great Britain, which, remaining faithful 
to her old principle of lending assistance to the liberal aspirations 
of oppressed nations, has come out unequivocally in defence of 
Young Turkey, and, as proved by the letter of King Edward 
to the constitutional Sultan, has manifested official interest in the 
future development of affairs in the country of her old ally. The 
rest of Europe, far from sharing these sympathies, has taken the 
réle of a dumb spectator, and is not at all content with the benevolent 
policy of the Cabinet of St. James’s. Voices have become loud, saying : 
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England has no right to oppose the annexation of Turkish pro- 
vinces, as she will undoubtedly annex Egypt, and she is certainly 
the last of the European Powers entitled to complain of the policy 
of grab, followed by her centuries ago over all the globe. I dare say 
to such accusations one might easily answer: England has not yet 
annexed Egypt, and if England had been zealous for the conquest 
of other nations, the Union Jack would flutter over a far greater 
realm than the present. Nor do the motives, to which the British 
sympathies for Turkey are ascribed, answer to the real state of things. 
An opinion is prevalent on the Continent that the British position 
in India compels the policy of the Cabinet of St. James’s to support 
Turkish affairs, and to court by this policy the sympathies of the 
sixty million Mohammedans in India. It is only defective knowledge 
in matters connected with India that underlies this argument, for 
the Moslem subjects of the English Crown are much more in need of 
British sympathies than vice versa. In a word, the majority of Euro- 
pean nations have hitherto shown themselves very lukewarm towards 
the Turk, who tries by all possible means to gain the affection of 
the mighty West, and who will certainly take great care not to ruin 
the reputation won by the wonderful moderation and wisdom hitherto 
shown, through some rash and inconsiderate step. It is only a pity 
that the details, which have oozed out from the interview between 
Izvolski and Grey, have had a depressitig effect on the Bosporus, 
and that the Turks begin to despair of their future. There is no reason 
for scepticism. I am sure the Turks will take great care to avoid 
war with any of their neighbours ; for it must be fresh in their memory 
that the result of the victories of their arms in Servia and in Greece 
was futile and void, and the same will be the case if they vanquish the 
Bulgarians. It is much wiser to endure temporary humiliations and to 
prepare the country for a better future than to wage a war, if even 
victorious, of a doubtful issue. As to the Turkish disappointment 
in the help expected from England, the good Osmanli patriots ought 
to consider that England cannot run against the policy of the whole 
world ; but, on the other hand, the sympathies of the British nation 
and of the Government are an asset of immense value in the great 
task ‘of reforms before them. For the present, the Turks are mostly 
in need of peace in order to open up the vast resources of their country 
and to prepare and pave the way for the introduction of reforms, 
a work in which the counsel of a sincere friend will prove of great use. 
As far as my personal information from Constantinople goes, the 
Young Turkey party have decided to avoid any warlike complication 
and rather to turn their eyes towards the great problem of remodelling 
and reshaping the administration of the country than to follow the 
path of empty glories. 
A. VaMBERy. 


Budapest University : October 22, 1908. 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION JN THE 
BALKANS 


THREE-AND-THIRTY years ago the late Colonel Valentine Baker (Pasha) 
published a work entitled Clouds in the East. Within a few months 
of its publication the clouds burst ; the storm, happily, was localised, 
but never since that date has the political horizon in the Near East 
been at ‘Set fair.’ During those three-and-thirty years I have 
devoted no inconsiderable time to the study of the Near Eastern 
Question. I have accompanied the Turkish Army in two campaigns, 
and have learnt to appreciate the value of the Turkish soldier and the 
defects of the Turkish military administration. I have paid repeated 
visits to all the countries of the Near East, and have seen their armies 
at work in camp as well as in quarters. I count amongst my friends 
officers in all these armies, and I trust that nothing I have here 
written will be construed into an unfriendly act. Clouds are still 
in the Near East; for the past five years they hung dark and 
lowering, threatening at any moment to deluge Europe with blood ; 
then, thanks to the discipline of the Turkish Army and the marvellous 
powers of command exercised by a group of young officers, they were 
for the moment dispersed and Europe breathed freely again. The 
danger is only momentarily passed, its causes still exist—the racial 
hatred between Greek and Bulgar, the religious feud between Islam 
and Christianity, the land hunger of neighbouring States. No sane 
man can believe that the bitter wars which have been waged for the 
past thousand years will cease because Turkey has been endowed 
with a Constitution. In the first delirium of joy, when Greek 
metropolitan and Bulgarian bishop embraced on public platforms, 
when Moslem khodja and Jewish rabbi pledged each other in the 
cause of universal brotherhood, some few believed that a new era 
had dawned in the Near East; but signs are abundant that we have 
not yet reached the Millennium. 

The Eastern Question is far from settled, and there is a strong 
opinion amongst the statesmen in the Near East that it never will be 
settled until it has been submitted to the arbitrament of war. That 
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war may be delayed for years, it may break out at any moment ; all 
the elements of danger exist, the mine is charged with’ explosives, 
the train is laid ; who knows when the match may be-applied ? 
Within the last few weeks public attention has been directed to 
the Turkish Empire and to the wonderful manner in which a change 
has been effected in its form of government. Little, however, is known 
of the armies of those States which claim an interest in the settlement 
of the Eastern Question. In the following pages I have endeavoured 
to give a succinct account of the military systems in vogue in the Near 
East. Before dealing with the nations separately, I will endeavour 
very briefly to explain what the various military systems have in 


* common. 


(1) Military service in all is obligatory, commencing as a rule at 
the twentieth and lasting until the fortieth or forty-fifth year. This 
liability is divided into three periods, the first being spent in the 
Active Army, the second period in the Reserve, and the third in the 
Territorial Army, which is only liable for service in case of grave 
national danger. 

(2) The territorial system is in vogue in all. The countries are 
divided into a certain number of military districts, each furnishing 
one or more units of all branches of the Army. 

(3) The squadron is the tactical unit of cavalry regiments, which 
are divided into four (in the case of Turkey five) squadrons, the peace 
strength varying from sixty to one hundred men and horses; in war 
the strength is increased to about two hundred. In all the countries 
‘very great difficulty would be experienced in bringing the regiments 
to a war strength. 

(4) Infantry regiments are composed of four battalions each of 
four companies, the peace establishment of a company varying from 
eighty to one hundred men, the war strength being 250. The arm of 
the infantry in Turkey and Servia is the Mauser; in Roumania and 
Bulgaria the Mannlicher; and in Greece the Mannlicher-Schénauer 
rifle. 

(5) The artillery is in course of reorganisation in all the armies. 
Turkey and Roumania have selected the Krupp; Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Servia the Schneider-Canet quick-firing field-gun. In all, the 
calibre of the field and mountain artillery is 7°5 centimetres (about 
3 inches). The whole of the Turkish Army in Europe is now armed 
with the quick-firing gun. Bulgaria also has her new field armament 
complete ; ' Roumania hopes to receive the balance of her equipment 
in the course of the next few months; but some time must elapse 
before Greece and Servia are fully equipped. 

! Bulgaria has yet to receive eight howitzer and eight mountain batteries, with 
148 rifle calibre Maxims. 
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(1) TurKEy 


Situated in three continents, Turkey possesses an area of upwards 
of 1,150,000 square miles, with a population variously estimated 
at from 24,000,000 to 30,000,000 souls, composed of various races 
and various creeds, many of which are fanatically hostile to each 
other. Its land frontiers are conterminous with no less than ten 
different nations, whilst its long stretch of sea-coast and its many 
practically defenceless harbours are at the mercy of the fleets of those 
Powers which have more or less advanced their claim to the reversion 
of certain portions of the Ottoman Empire. Nevertheless, the ‘ Sick 
Man’ is by no means at the point of death, and has recently given 
undeniable proofs of renewed vitality. For military purposes the 
Empire has been divided into seven districts, each the headquarters 
of an Army corps, with two independent divisions in the more in- 
accessible portions of the Empire. These are situated as follows : 


The First Army Corps, with headquarters at Constantinople 


Second = a. as Adrianople 
Third Pe 9 ss Salonica 
Fourth fe «x of Erzingjan 
Fifth Si a ai Damascus 
Sixth a ra ~ Bagdad 


Seventh ,, s xa Sana’a in the Yemen 


The two independent divisions have their headquarters at Medina, 
in the Hedjaz, guarding the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and 
at Tripoli in Northern Africa. Of the seven Army corps, three 
have their headquarters in Europe and four in Asia. Until the 
declaration of the Constitution on the 24th of July last the term 
universal service was hardly applicable to the military system of 
Turkey. All Christians were exempt, paying a small tax of 6s. 8d. 
per head in lieu thereof. Moslems in the capital and in Scutari in 
Albania were also legally exempt; whilst the Arabs in the Yemen, 
the Kurds, and the inhabitants of Tripoli, resolutely refused to obey 
the call to arms. Albanians served when it so pleased them, and 
could only be relied on in time of war. The whole military burden 
fell on some 10,000,000 Moslems of Central Anatolia ; now Christian 
as well as Moslem will be called on to serve; and it is difficult 
to see how Albanian, Arab, Kurd, or Tripolitan can escape the 
net of military discipline. The whole system will need reorganisa- 
tion, and at the present moment a very strong committee, under 
the presidency of that fine old soldier Ghazi Moukhtar Pasha, is 
sitting at the War Office to discuss what must be an exceedingly 
intricate question. 

The liability to military service commences at the twenty-first 
birthday and continues until the man is forty. The first nine years 
are passed in the Nizam or Active Army, three years with the Colours 
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and six in the Reserve ; at the conclusion of the Nizam service men 
are passed into the Redif or First Reserve, in which they remain for a 
further period of nine years. Having completed their service in the 
First-Class Redif, men are transferred into the Ilavah or Second-Class 
Redif, in which they remain for two years. 

The normal strength of an Army corps is fixed as follows : 

(a) One division of cavalry, composed of three brigades, each 
consisting of two regiments, with a battery of horse artillery. 

(6) Two divisions of infantry, each consisting of two brigades, 
with one rifle battalion ; the brigade being composed of two regiments 
each of four battalions. 

(c) One regiment of artillery, consisting of thirty field and six © 
mountain batteries, with a certain proportion of howitzer batteries, 
varying with the situation of the Army corps. 

The above consist entirely of Nizam troops—that is, men with the 
Colours. In consequence, however, of the condition of affairs in 
Macedonia and the Caucasus, and the fact that the Bulgarian Army 
was superior in numbers to the second and third Army corps, a change 
was made in the establishment of the corps in Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Kurdistan. The fourth corps was permanently increased by one, 
and the second and third corps by. two complete Nizam divisions ; 
whilst a fifth division was brought over from the Army corps at 
Damascus and temporarily attached to the third corps. The Reserve 
of the Nizam contains a sufficiently large number of men, not merely 
to bring units up to war strength, but also to furnish men to fill 
the wastage of a campaign. 


The Redif 

The First-Class Redif Infantry is organised into regiments, brigades, 
and divisions, with Staffs complete. In the Greek War of 1897, 
and later still in Macedonia, on the Persian frontier, in Yemen, and 
more recently in Kurdistan, brigades and divisions of Redif infantry 
have been mobilised and have done excellent service. The first six 
Army corps have four Redif infantry divisions, each being composed 
of two brigades of two regiments, the division consisting of thirty-two 
battalions. The first three corps have also a division of Redif cavalry, 
comprising four regiments. There would be much difficulty in horsing 
these troops. At present there is no organisation for the Redif artillery, 
but this will doubtless soon be remedied, six field batteries being 
attached to each Redif infantry division. 

The First-Class Redif consists entirely of men who have done 
their nine years in the Nizam, and is a most valuable force. The 
Tlavah or Second-Class Redif consists in part of men who have passed 
through the ranks of the Nizam and the First-Class Redif, but more 
largely of men who have altogether escaped military service owing to 
the annual contingent of recruits being in excess of the men required 
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for Nizam service. It is consequently of doubtful value, and as yet 
has no higher organisation than that of battalions. In the first five 
Army corps there are forty-two divisions of these troops; the sixth 
and seventh corps have no Second-Class Redif. 


Officers 

The officers of the Turkish Army are drawn from two sources: 
those in the engineers and artillery, and the greater number of those 
in the infantry of the Nizam, from the military colleges; whilst the 
officers of the Redif are mainly men who have risen from the ranks. 
From the Academy on the Golden Horn about one hundred officers 
are annually drafted into the engineers or artillery. There are now 
six colleges for the education of the officers of cavalry and infantry : 
one at Pancaldi, a suburb of the capital, and one at the headquarters 
of the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Army corps. From these 
about 600 cadets are annually passed into the Army. The system 
of military education is sound. The cadet is caught early ; at the age 
of from ten to twelve boys may enter one of the thirty-six elementary 
military schools which are distributed throughout the Empire. Here 
they receive a general education, special attention, however, being 
paid to modern languages and tosuch subjects as will be of use to the 
lads in their after-career. At the age of fourteen, if the boy has 
reached a certain standard, he is transferred to one of the nine superior 
military schools, styled Rushdieh, where he remains until he is seven- 
teen, when, after a searching examination, he is admitted either into 
the Academy for the scientific branches or into one of the six military 
colleges for cavalry and infantry. Here the education is purely 
military, but particular attention is paid to European languages ; all 
cadets must take up two languages, French being obligatory, either 
Russian or German being the second. In the Naval College at Halki, 
for which there is also a preparatory school, English is the obligatory 
language. 

In no army in Europe has more progress been made in the education 
of its officers within the past thirty years than in that of Turkey. 
The younger officers are full of zeal, and certainly the equals of those 
in the Balkan States. The new military map of the Bulgarian and 
Greek frontiers would do credit to the corps of Royal Engineers ; it 
- is entirely the work of young Turkish officers. Of their linguistic 
attainments everyone speaks in the highest terms. As to their other 
soldierlike qualities, the events of last July show them in a light 
which reflects the highest credit on their moral qualities and on their 
tact and judgment. 

The Kurdish Hamidieh Cavalry 


I have alluded to the disinclination of the Kurds for regular military 
service, This has been overcome by the organisation of a special 
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force of cavalry, named after the Sultan, to whom the idea is due, 
Hamidieh Cavalry. It consists of two regiments of regular hussars 
attached to the second corps, and of sixty-six other regiments, 
varying in strength from two to six squadrons, drawn from the 
different Kurdish tribes according to their numbers. These regiments 
are commanded by their tribal chiefs, they wear a special uniform, 
provide their own horses, lances and sabres, and are only liable to 
be called out in time of war. 


The Turkish Soldier 


As to the fighting qualities of the Turkish soldier there is no dis- 
pute. Lord Wolseley—no mean judge—who has seen him in action, 
described him as ‘ the finest soldier in the world.’ He is a marvellous 
marcher, apparently incapable of fatigue; accustomed to frugal fare 
all his life, he is content if he gets his ration of bread or biscuit daily. 
The commissariat of such an army is simple enough: an occasional 
meat meal, a few sheep distributed amongst the men on one of their 
religious festivals, a fairly liberal supply of tobacco, a cup of coffee 
if possible to begin the day with, vegetables in plenty when they are 
to be obtained, is all they ask. Even when bread and tobacco run 
short, when meat and vegetables are not forthcoming, an appeal to 
their finer feelings will stifle all grumbling; whilst the distribution 
of a few piastres after a stiff fight and the gift of a Medjidieh to 
the wounded are more than enough to rouse drooping spirits and to 
kindle again the lust for war. 


(2) Butearia 


Bulgaria, in which Eastern Rumelia must of course be included, 
has an area of upwards of 38,000 square miles with a population of 
more than 4,000,000 souls. For many years the principality has 
devoted its energies to perfecting its military system, and I believe 
it is universally conceded that the Bulgarian Army stands head and 
shoulders above that of any of the other States in the Near East. 
The peace strength of the Army is 64,000, capable of expansion in 
time of war to 300,000. The training is most severe, but officers 
and men have thrown themselves heart and soul into their task, 
with the result that the Army may now be considered fit for any work 
it may reasonably be called upon to perform. 

Service is of course obligatory, and all men are liable to serve 
in the Active Army from their eighteenth to their fortieth year, with 
a further liability of six years in the Landwehr. The period with 
the Colours is two years in the infantry, three in the other arms. 
The average number of young men becoming liable to service 
annually is some 60,000, of whom last year 47,000 were found fit; 
of these 22,600 were retained for their full term of Colour service, 
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and 24,000 for six months’ training only. During the annual 
manceuvres in 1897 no less than 120,000 men were under arms. The 
high standard of training and discipline excited the admiration of 
all the military attachés present. 

The principality is divided into nine military districts, with head- 
quarters at Sofia, Philipopolis, Sliven, Shumla, Rustchuk, Vratza, 
Dubnitza, Eski Zagra, and Plevna. Each division is again sub- 
divided into four regimental districts under the command of an officer 
specially concerned with the recruiting duties of his zone. Each 
divisional district has to furnish recruits for four regiments of infantry, 
one regiment of artillery, and the usual proportion of other arms, 
The peace establishment of a division (which in time of war auto- 
matically expands into an Army corps) is laid down at : 

(a) One regiment of cavalry composed of two squadrons only. 

(b) One regiment of artillery consisting of nine field batteries. 

(c) Two brigades of infantry each comprising two regiments of 
four battalions. 

In addition to this force, there is a cavalry division of two brigades 
(the first has its headquarters at Sofia, the second at Dobrudj); a 
regiment of mountain artillery, and one of 4°7-inch howitzers—the 
former of nine, the latter of eight batteries. The horses for the 
artillery and for the cavalry divisions, as well as for the Bodyguard, 
are purchased in Hungary; those for the divisional cavalry are 
purchased locally, or are supplied from the Government studs, which 
are now doing good work. 

The Bulgarian infantry is composed of thirty-six regiments, which 
in peace have an establishment of two battalions only, each with four 
companies. The main idea underlying the organisation is, that on 
mobilisation each company shall automatically expand to a battalion 
by the inclusion of the reservists of the Active Army—a battalion 
expands into a regiment, a regiment into a brigade, and a brigade into 
a division. So far as the rank-and-file are concerned, this presents 
no great difficulty, but the question of a sufficient supply of officers 
and sectional leaders has not been satisfactorily settled. The actual 
deficiency in infantry officers is stated to be 1700. 


Officers 

The officers of the Army are obtained from two sources: (a) The 
Military College at Sofia, and (b) non-commissioned officers of superior 
education, who have to undergo a course of practical training at the 
college in order to qualify for the commissioned grades. This college, 
which is one of the most perfect institutions of its kind in Europe, is 
not intended solely for those who wish to embrace a military career, 
but the majority of the pupils from the nature of their environment 
naturally gravitate to the Army. Cadets enter at the age of ten, 
and until their fifteenth year follow a general course of education ; 
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they then begin to specialise, and at the age of twenty-one, after. - 
passing a stiff examination, are admitted to the various arms according 
to their position in the final lists. 

Sergeants of infantry of good education, who have served two 
years with the Colours, may on the recommendation of their command- 
ing officers be admitted to the non-commissioned officers’ school at 
Sofia, where they undergo a two years’ technical course ; after examina- 
tion they are gazetted lieutenants and posted to the Active Army. 

A school for officers of the Reserve has recently been established 
at Sofia. Young men of good education who are drawn for the annual 
contingent are admitted, provided they have obtained certain diplo- 
mas ; they then can go through a two years*course, at the expiration 
of which they are attached to a corps for twelve months’ practical 
instruction, and on the recommendation of their commanding officers 
are gazetted as lieutenants of the Reserve and are called out for 
training with men of their class and year. 

Three instructional battalions have been formed where selected 
N.C.0.s are trained for the important position of sectional leaders 
in the event of war. Notwithstanding all these efforts, there is no 
doubt that the supply of officers in Bulgaria is by no means suffi- 
cient for the large force that she expects to be able to put into 
the field. One point must not be overlooked. The Bulgar is a glutton 
for work, he shows marked aptitude for picking up military lessons, 
and the officers are indefatigable in their efforts to instruct their men. 
Summer and winter is alike to them, and it may truly be said that 
Sofia is the only capital in the Near East where no officers are to be 
seen in cafés or restaurants until sunset. 


The total strength of the Bulgarian Army when mobilised for war 
may be roughly estimated at 200,000 infantry, 7000 cavalry, with 
500 guns, and there are sufficient trained men in Bulgaria not merely 
to bring the force up to its full war strength, but also to furnish a 
body of 180,000 reservists ready to fill casualties, with about 70,000 
Landwehr for the defence of strategical points and the lines of com- 
munication. It is anticipated that mobilisation would occupy seven 
days. In the construction of her railways Bulgaria has always borne 
in mind the necessity for strategic lines. 


(3) GREECE 


Although Greece, like Rumania, cannot strictly speaking be con- 
sidered one of the Balkan States, yet there is no doubt that she must 
be looked upon as such when discussing the question of peace or war 
in the Near East. Her northern frontier marches with the southern 
frontier of Turkey in Europe, and it is the daydream of every pious 
son of Hellas that the Hellenic peninsula shall one day be welded 
into a new Empire of Byzantium. Before that dream can be realised 
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the Army of Greece will require reorganisation. The paper organisa- 
tion is therej it is‘true, but for fighting purposes the Army of 
Greece is non-existent. Successive Ministries, owing to financial 
considerations, have been unable to deal with Army reform in 
a drastic manner, and it was only in the year 1904 that a law 
was passed which, when carried into effect, will produce some 
sort of a fighting machine. Four years have elapsed since that 
law was carried through the Chamber, and much yet remains to 
be accomplished. It is an ungracious task to criticise adversely 
the Army of a nation whose hospitality one has enjoyed, and 
for which one has a sincere regard, but Greek officers know as 
well as I do, that the present condition of the Army is deplorable, 
and further that it is not of their making. Officers alone cannot 
make an Army, and so long as two-thirds of them are retained with 
units which for ten months out of the twelve are mere cadres, without 
men or horses, it is impossible to keep zeal at boiling point. 

The population of Greece in round numbers is 2,600,000 souls, and 
the revenue amounts to 5,200,000/., of which just one-tenth, or 520,0001., 
is set aside for the Military Budget. The peace establishment of 
the Army is laid down at 20,500 men, but for motives of economy 
only some 9000 are kept with the Colours. The war strength is 
officially given at 82,000, but during the war with Turkey Greece 
could only mobilise 57,000, and at the annual mancuvres held during 
the month of September 1908 the total numbers called out were 
about 30,000. 

Military service is obligatory, the many exemptions which used 
to exist having been swept away by the law of 1904. On completing 
their twenty-first year all men become liable for service, and this 
liability continues for thirty years, being thus distributed : 


1 year and 2 months with the Colours of the Active Army, 


10 years ”» 10 ” ”? ” Reserve > >? > 
8 ,, in the Territorial Army, and 
me », Reserve of the Territorial Army. 


These limits are not strictly adhered to, many men after six months’ 
training are drafted into the gendarmery, police, or as orderlies at 
the several Ministries. The Colour service of fourteen months is 
manifestly inadequate for the proper training of either artillery or 
cavalry soldiers. Although about 24,000 men become annually liable 
for service, only some 7000 are called up for service, the remainder 
are at once drafted into the Reserve of the Active Army without 


having undergone any training whatever. 
Officers 


Officers are recruited from {a) the Military College at Athens, 
which supplies officers for all arms ; and (6) from selected non-com- 
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commissioned officers who are admitted to the Military College after 
having served two years in the grade of sergeant and if under 
twenty-five years of age; at the end of a two years’ course they are 
gazetted as officers. 

Cadets who enter the Military College direct must have passed all 
the classes at the Gymnasium at Athens, when they are allowed to 
compete for admission provided they have reached their fourteenth 
year. They spend five years at the college, and on passing out 
have their choice of the branch of the Service according to their 
position at the final examination. Officers posted to the artillery or 
cavalry undergo a further period of training at the mounted school 
before joining their units. 

Officers of the Territorial Army are drawn from recruits who have 
passed through the Gymnasium at Athens, and who wish to avoid the 
drudgery inseparable from service in the ranks. Having satisfied 
their commanding officer of their aptitude for the Service, they pass 
two months as privates, two as corporals, two more as sergeants, they 
are then drafted to the Military College at Corfou, where they remain 
three years and then are given commissions as lieutenants in the 
Reserve, and come out for training whenever the privates of their year 
are summoned. 

The average age of officers in the Army is very high, few reach 
the rank of captain under twenty years’ service, and grey-headed 
lieutenants are common enough in all branches. The age limit for 
retirement is rarely enforced, and the consequence is that command- 
ing officers of units are, as a rule, long past their work. 


Organisation 
‘The kingdom is divided into three military districts, with head- 
quarters at Larissa, Athens, and Missolonghi; each furnishes the 
recruits for one division, which is composed of : 


2 brigades of infantry (12 battalions). 

2 battalions of Evzones or riflemen. 

1 regiment of cavalry (4 squadrons). 

1 regiment of artillery (12 field and 2 mountain batteries). 


At the present moment two out of the three regiments of cavalry 
are quartered at Athens, and practically the whole of the artillery, 
only one battery being at Larissa. This is of little consequence, the 
railway is now open between Athens and Larissa, so that troops 
can easily cover the 240 miles between the two places in twelve hours. 
A second means of communication exists, so long as Greece does not 
allow Turkey to retain command of the sea. Troops can be con- 
veyed by sea tc Volo and thence by the Thessalian railway to Larissa, 
a distance of but thirty-seven miles. 

The cavalry consists of three regiments, each composed of four 

3p2 
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squadrons, but at present only one squadron per regiment is per- 
manently maintained on an effective footing with men and horses 
complete. Many of the officers have served with the armies of the 
Great Powers, and are only too anxious to see their arm maintained at 
its proper strength. 

The artillery consists of three regiments, which, under the new 
organisation, will be composed of twelve field and two mountain 
batteries. Regiments have but one battery maintained in an effective 
condition, with officers, N.C.0.s, men and horses complete; the con- 
sequence is that when recruits come up, or when reservists assemble 
prior to manceuvres, everyone has to work at high pressure, and the 
rust of the preceding ten months of enforced leisure is barely rubbed 
off before the period of stagnation again sets in. 

Infantry regiments consist of three battalions, but except during 
manceuvres and during the early training of recruits, only one battalion 
per regiment is maintained in an effective condition, the other two 
being mere cadres, without men. In addition to the twelve regiments 
of the infantry of the Line there are eight battalions of Evzones or 
riflemen. These battalions are always maintained in an effective 
condition, and are the corps d’élite of the Greek Army; during the war 
of 1897 they covered themselves with glory. 

Since the Crown Prince assumed command of the Army, and more 
especially since he has been associated with Mr. Théotokys, the present 
Premier, who also is Minister of War, many reforms have been intro- 
duced, the infantry have been re-armed with the Mannlicher-Schénauer 
rifle, one of the best shooting weapons in Europe. The artillery is 
in course of being supplied with the Schneider-Canet gun, undoubtedly 
the best field-gun after our own. The whole frontier has been carefully 
surveyed, and excellent maps are now being printed in Vienna for the 
use of the Army. Men are now systematically instructed in field train- 
ing and field firing, annual manceuvres are regularly held, and it is an- 
ticipated that next year a Bill will be brought in authorising all units 
to be maintained at their full peace strength. Another step in the right 
direction has been the passing of a law which compels an officer on 
entering Parliament to quit the Active Army. At the last election 320 
officers posed as candidates ; as each officer was entitled to four months’ 
leave in order to push his candidature, it may readily be believed that 
discipline suffered. A scheme is also on foot for the organisation of 
a Territorial Army, but as yet nothing has been published on this 
subject. Until this has been carried out Greece could only mobilise 
in case of war the following troops : 


3 regiments of cavalry, 
36 batteries of field artillery, 

6 batteries of mountain guns, and 
44 battalions of infantry. 
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(4) Roumantra 


The gallantry displayed by the Roumanians in the war of 1877, 
the heroic conduct of the King in all the affairs round Plevna, and the 
fact that for thirty years he has consecrated his life to the organisa- 
tion of the Roumanian Army has drawn the attention of soldiers 
more to the Army of that kingdom than to those of the other States 
in the Near East. In its constitution it presents many differences from 
other armies, being composed of two distinct classes. The one illite- 
rate, in which the men are compelled to undergo the usual two years’ 
training ; the other (styled Schimbul) consisting of men of good educa- 
tion, who are dismissed to their homes after a short period of instruction, 
but who come up for periodical trainings and weekly parades in order 
that they may keep abreast of their comrades ; this latter class is being 
gradually eliminated or at any rate reduced to small proportions. 

Roumania, with an area of 50,700 square miles and a population 
of close on six and a half millions, maintains on a peace footing an 
Army of but 65,000 men, but owing to her peculiar military organisa- 
tion she has a Reserve of half a million trained soldiers on which to 
draw in the event of war. The Army may be thus divided : 


(a) The Active Army, with its Reserve, numbering some 240,000 
men, in which men serve for nine years—the Colour service being two 
years in the infantry, three in the cavalry and artillery. 

(b) The Militia, in which the period of service is six years; this has 
a strength of about 130,000. 

(c) The Landsturm, about 160,000 strong, in which men are liable 
to a further period of ten years’ service. 


The liability thus extends from the twenty-first to the forty-sixth 
year, and it is calculated that some 90,000 youths become liable 
annually, of these one-third from one cause or another are either 
exempt or found unfit. Of the remainder about 10,000 are passed 
into the Schimbul or second category, leaving 50,000 recruits available 
for the Active Army. 


The Schimbul Troops 


The manner of utilising the Schimbul recruits is peculiar. Each 
regiment of infantry consists of three continuous-service and one 
Schimbul battalion, whilst nine regiments of cavalry are entirely 
composed of Schimbul men. The recruits of this category are posted 
to their units in the spring, when they undergo ninety days’ training 
and are then dismissed to their homes. In the autumn they are again 
called out for thirty days’ training during the period of the annual 
manoeuvres, and then for the remaining eight years of their service in 
the Active Army they have to attend the annual manceuvres for thirty 
days’ training. In addition, they have to parade at their battalion 
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or squadron headquarters on twenty-eight Sundays in the year for 
drill and inspection. Cavalry recruits have to provide themselves with 
a suitable horse or to deposit 20/. for the purchase of one. As Schimbul 
corps are composed of men of superior education, it is considered that 
the training they undergo renders them the equals of their comrades 
who have to go through the full period with the Colours. 


Distribution of the Army 

Roumania has been divided into four Army corps districts, to 
each of which a large tract of Government land has been allotted 
for the field training of the troops. The headquarters are respectively 
at Craiova, Bukarest, Jassy, and Galatz. These districts are again 
subdivided, the second corps at Bukarest furnishing three, the other 
corps two divisions. The normal strength of an Army corps has been 
fixed at : 


2 divisions of infantry composed of two brigades, with a rifle 
battalion, or thirty-four battalions in all. 

1 Militia brigade of eight battalions. 

1 cavalry brigade of two regiments. 

1 regiment of artillery of twelve field batteries. 


The infantry consists of thirty-four regiments of the Line, with nine 
battalions of rifles. On mobilisation the reservists of the Active Army, 
consisting of six annual contingents (continuous-service as well as 
Schimbul men) join their respective battalions, thus completing them 
to war strength. The first line of the Reserve or Militia is at once 
organised into battalions; these assume the numbers of the Line 
regiments of their circonscription, and are formed into brigades, two 
of which are attached to each corps for convoys, escorts, guarding 
lines of communication, &., leaving the Active Army free for its 
legitimate work of fighting. 

The cavalry consists of seventeen regiments ; of these six are lancers, 
and owing to their red uniform are styled Rosiori. The remaining 
eleven are hussars and are called Calarasi. The whole of the Rosiori 
and two of the Calarasi regiments are composed of continuous-service 
men, and form two cavalry divisions which are not attached to any 
Army corps. The remaining nine Calarasi regiments are composed of 
Schimbul men, and are attached one to each of the nine divisions. 
Here again, as in the case of the infantry, the whole of the highly trained 
men in the cavalry are available for their legitimate duties, the task of 
furnishing escorts, guards, and convoys falling on the Schimbul regi- 
ments. The eight continuous-service regiments are mounted on 
Hungarian horses, the Schimbul troops on country breds. 

The artillery of the Roumanian Army is organised into thirteen 
regiments. Of these four are styled Corps Artillery, and are 
composed of six field and two howitzer batteries; they are 
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under the orders of the commanders of the four Army corps. The~ 
remaining nine regiments are attached to the nine infantry divisions, 
and consist of nine field batteries. The draught horses are purchased, 
as a rule, in Russia; riding horses in Hungary. Studs are now being 
established, and are doing good work. 


Officers 


Military education in Roumania is universal, and a course of 
military instruction forms a part of the curriculum in every school. 
This commences when boys have reached their tenth year. The 
kingdom has been divided into five military districts, under a 
captain, with a selected staff of subalterns and N.C.0.s, there 
being an inspector-general over the whole. Boys have four hours’ 
drill a week, and as they grow older lectures are given on their 
own and foreign armies and on elementary military subjects; 
they then go through a course of ball practice with carbines, and 
finally indulge in simple tactical exercise; the result is that when they 
join their units they are already acquainted with the A B C of their 
profession, and soon shake down into their places as good soldiers. 
Lads take very kindly to their work, and officers find that the training 
of recruits is far more quickly and satisfactorily carried out than when 
yokels joined straight from the plough. 

There are two cadet schools for the training of young officers— 
the one at Craiova, the other at Jassy. They are primarily intended 
for the sons of officers, but those of civilians are admitted on payment 
of 201. a year. The age of entry is fourteen, and boys remain for 
three years, when, after passing an examination, they are transferred 
to either the artillery or the infantry cadet college at Bukarest. 
In these colleges the course of study lasts two years, and successful 
candidates are gazetted to their respective arms. Civilians are 
admitted to these colleges after undergoing a severe competitive 
examination, and a certain number of non-commissioned officers are 
also admitted on the recommendation of their commanding officers, 
provided they are under twenty-six years of age. After passing a 
prescribed course which lasts one year they are gazetted to the infantry. 










































(5) Servra 





Servia has an area of 18,750 square miles, with a population of 
2,500,000 souls, and is for military purposes divided into five districts, 
with headquarters at Nish, Valyevo, Belgrade, Kraguevatz, and 
Zaietchar. These are again subdivided into four regimental districts, 
each providing one infantry regiment, with the usual proportion 
of the other arms. Liability to service commences when a man 
has reached his twenty-first and continues until the forty-fifth 
year. The first ten years are spent in the Active Army, the Colour 
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service being two years in the infantry, three in the other arms. 
Men are then transferred to the Reserve, in which they remain five 
years, and they then pass into the Territorial Army for a further 
period of ten years. The annual recruit contingent averages 22,000 
men, of whom about one-half are retained for service ; those who are in 
possession of a diploma from the Gymnasium serve for six months only, 
when, if they pass a satisfactory examination, they are gazetted as 
lieutenants to the Reserve, and are called out for training with the 
men of their own contingent. 
In war a Servian division, which is the highest form of organisation, 

comprises : 

2 brigades of infantry (16 battalions). 

1 division of artillery (12 batteries). 

1 regiment of divisional cavalry. 


The kingdom would be able to put into the field five of such divi- 
sions, with a cavalry division in addition comprising two brigades of 
‘two regiments each with a horse battery. 

In time of peace regiments of infantry are composed of three 
battalions, a fourth being formed on mobilisation. The four com- 
panies of a battalion vary according to the season of the year; in 
the summer they are from eighty to one hundred strong, in winter 
they rarely muster more than forty privates. During the annual 
manceuvres they are brought to war strength. 

The cavalry consists of four regiments, which in time of war 
would form the two cavalry divisions; the five regiments required 
for the five divisions would be improvised from reservists and mounted 
on country or stud-bred horses; the regular cavalry are mounted on 
Hungarian horses. 

The artillery consists of five regiments, each of nine batteries ; 
when the new gun arrives the batteries will be reduced to four instead 
of six guns and the number of batteries in a division increased to 
twelve. The artillery is certainly the best armed in Servia; the 
officers are perfectly tireless in their devotion to their duty, and have 
raised their branch to a high state of efficiency. 

It has been the custom to decry the Servian Army, but having 
seen it pretty often, both in quarters, in camp, and at manceuvres, and 
having visited every military station in the kingdom, I must confess 
that I have been struck by the marching powers of the men and the 
thoroughness with which the officers imparted instruction. During 
the summer the troops pass the greater part of the time in camp, 
when the horses are in the open, thus hardening both men and horses. 
The Servian is an excellent marcher, almost if not the equal of the 
Bulgarian, and that is saying a great deal. I have seen a brigade 
parade at 4 a.m., when a small cup of Turkish coffee was served out; 
the men would return to camp late in the afternoon, having been 
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marching or fighting for from eight to twelve hours, and they would 
find a good meal of meat and vegetables awaiting them. It was rare 
to see a man fall out. 


Officers 

There is a Military Academy at Belgrade which supplies the greater 
part of the officers of the Army. Those of the artillery and engineers 
being entirely recruited from this source. The age of entry is seven- 
teen and the course lasts four years. The education is thoroughly 
practical, but owing to a variety of circumstances the cadets are too 
much given to politics, and, like their confréres at the college in Sofia, 
have played their part in more than one drama which has had for its 
object the upsetting of a dynasty. The stamp of officer turned 
out is undeniably good, and so far as quality is concerned the Servian 
officer is undoubtedly the equal of those in the other Balkan armies. 
There are, unfortunately, too few of them, and at present there is a 
wide cleavage between the two parties in the kingdom. 

Servia claims to possess close on 300,000 trained soldiers available 
for war; whatever may be the actual numbers, and by some the figures 
are put as low as 220,000, there is no doubt that she has a sufficient 
number to bring the Army up to a war footing and to supply the 
wastage of a campaign. The supply of rifles is, however, dangerously 
short, and two years must elapse before the artillery has received its 
complete equipment of Schneider-Canet guns. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The following table gives the actual force that each nation can 
dispose of, as far as I have been able to ascertain : 


- | Turkey Bulgaria | Greece Ronmania Servia | 








Regular Regiments .. 41 aes 17 
Reserve. é ‘ ee _- a 
ee ee — _— 

ARTILLERY : 

Horse Batteries. . .| 23 | | 1 
Field o ‘ ‘ -| 188 18 
Mountain ,, 6 
Howitzer ,, ; \ ej oee — 

INFANTRY: 
Active Army Battalions . | 875 | 44 186 | 
First Reserve ef .| 884 (2?) | 68 20° =| 
Territorial es .| 688 | @ |. @ (2). | 














The present situation is one that gives rise to much food for thought. 
The political condition of affairs in the Near East changes from day to 
day. Friendly Powers of to-day will be bitter enemies to-morrow. 
A few short years ago war between Bulgaria and Roumania seemed 
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inevitable, now they are fast friends. Three years have scarcely 
elapsed since Kings Peter and Ferdinand embraced with effusion, 
whilst the press of Belgrade and Sofia were loud in favour of the union 
of the Slavs in the Balkans. About the same time Athens received 
a deputation of Roumanians with delirious enthusiasm. Now all 
diplomatic relations between the two countries have been suspended, 
In 1897 Greek was flying at the throat of Turk with frenzied cries as to 
his indefeasible claim to Byzantium, now it would seem that Greece 
is ready to fight by the side of the Turk against Slav aggression. 
Within the past few weeks we have seen Turkey converted into a 
Constitutional monarchy, Bosnia and Herzegovina annexed by 
Austria, Bulgaria declared a kingdom, and Crete throw off the last 
vestige of the Turkish yoke; so that it needs a brave man to pro- 
phesy as to what the morrow may bring forth. 

Whether the future brings peace or war, I am convinced that 
Turkey is in a position to hold her own in the Balkans. Her Armies 
are ready to take the field. Her Fleet commands the sea. The 
Bulgarian Army is spoken of with respect, and I have the highest 


_ Opinion of its officers and men, but to assert that Bulgaria can place 


300,000 men in the field is to talk vainly. In these days of long 
extended lines a plentiful supply of highly trained officers is more 
than ever necessary. Bulgaria does not possess these. I doubt 
whether she has more than enough for 188 battalions of her Active 
Army, leaving the remaining 100 for Home Defence. The Greek 
Army must for the next few years be considered wne quantité 
négligeable. The Roumanian Army is in all respects, except with 
regard to its artillery, ready to take the field, but Servia must like 
Greece be put out of court for a war against Turkey. She has yet 
to receive the greater part of her new quick-firing guns, and her 
supply of small arms is not sufficient for the equipment of the whole 
of her infantry. 

In 1877 Turkey was able to hold Russia at bay for nine long 
months, then she possessed no railways in Asia, and but the one short 
line in Europe connecting Constantinople with Philipopolis. Now 
the Asiatic railways have brought the headquarters of the Redif divi- 
sions of the first three Army corps within four days reach of the Bul- 
garian frontier. The European railways run parallel to and behind 
that frontier. Military roads have been pushed up to the north, 
rivers have been bridged, field-works thrown up at all strategic points, 
depéts of arms and provisions constructed, and a plan of campaign 
drawn up in collaboration with Field-Marshal Von der Goltz which 
provides for every eventuality. The new mobilisation scheme provides 
for the massing of 350,000 men on the Bulgarian frontier within 
one week of the Declaration of War, and a study of the distribution 
of troops in the Near East clearly shows the immense superiority 
possessed by Turkey. 
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There are two factors that make for peace in addition to the 
laudable efforts of the British Cabinet. One is the determination 
of His Majesty the Sultan not to be drawn into hostilities, and the 
second the fact that the armies of the more bellicose of the States 


are not prepared for war. 
C. B. Norman. 
Volo. 


P.S.—I venture to add a few words on the composition of the 
Austro-Hungarian armies. The active army of the Dual Monarchy 
is under a common Minister of War (Reichs Kriegministerium) ; the 
Landwehr of each nation are under separate Ministers of Defence in 
Vienna and Buda Pesth. Austria is divided into eight and Hungary 
into seven military districts, each providing an army corps to the 
active army, whilst in addition Austria furnishes 115 battalions of 
Landwehr infantry, and six of Landwehr cavalry ; Hungary furnishing 
ninety-four battalions of infantry and ten regiments of Landwehr 
hussars. The active army consists of 110 regiments of infantry, of 
four battalions each, with twenty-seven rifle battalions ; the cavalry 
of forty-two regiments of six field and one depot squadron each ; the 
artillery of 240 horse and field batteries, sixteen mountain and 
forty-five Howitzer batteries. The infantry arm is the ‘315-inch 
Mannlicher, the field artillery being equipped with a 3-inch quick-firing 
gun and the Howitzer batteries with a 4°7 or 6-inch Howitzer. There 
are four regiments of infantry recruited in the recently annexed 
provinces, with headquarters at Vienna, Gratz and Buda Pesth; only 
one battalion of each regiment is permitted to serve in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. So far as is known at present the garrison in those provinces 
consists of thirty-five battalions and eleven mountain batteries, but 
as the army corps at Hermanstadt, Temesvar, Gratz, and Agram 
have been warned for mobilisation, Austria is able to move immense 
forces to the southward without delay. 
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SWEATING AND WAGES BOARDS 


A serigs of dramatic exhibitions has revealed to an easy-going public 
the existence of a vast amount of labour carried on in over-crowded 
homes, by women and children working their very lives out for wages 
which do not suffice to replace the daily wear and tear of life, and 
under conditions of ceaseless and heartless struggle with starvation, 
with sickness, and with filth. These workers do not share in our social 
progress. Their wages do not increase ; their hours of drudgery do 
not diminish ; life comes to them with no fresh brightness. They 
live on the margin of industry, picking up a precarious living, and 
their children, under-fed, ill-cared for, uneducated, over-worked, 
are, in due time, launched out into Society, incapable as workers 
and dangerous as citizens, the recruits which perpetuate the ranks 
of casual Jabour and unemployable men. Factory inspectors never 
visit them because no Factory or Workshop Law has yet been devised 
to deal with the complicated and elusive conditions of their work. 
They are supposed to be entered upon lists in the possession of District 
Councils, but every return of the lists published by the Home Office 
shows that these are imperfect, and that often little trouble is taken 
to make them accurate. Sanitary law is applied most imperfectly 
to their home conditions. They baffle school attendance officers. 
They are on the outskirts of social organisation and are not subject 
to its conditions nor reached by its laws. 

This is not by any means the first time that a consciousness of this 
class has troubled the public. Every now and again some scandal 
of clothing made in fever dens has agitated us, and in 1890 Lord 
Dunraven’s House of Lords Committee presented a report valuable 
alike for its facts and suggestions, which was much discussed at the 
time, which was imperfectly used by Parliament and the Home Office, 
and which was speedily forgotten. Since then an important report 
on home work was published by the Women’s Industrial Council 
(in 1897) based upon a careful inquiry into some hundreds of individual 
cases, and a similar investigation was conducted in Scotland by the 
Glasgow Council for Women’s Trades. But the public remained 
indifferent, until in 1906 the exhibitions to which I have referred 
were begun, and certain Australasian experiments had added a new 
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practical interest to the problem. A Select Committee was appointed 
in 1907 by the House of Commons to inquire and report upon the 
subject, whilst Mr. Aves was sent by the Home Office to Australasia 
. tostudy, amongst other things, the working of anti-sweating legislation 
there. The reports of Mr. Aves and the Select Committee have just 
been published, and Parliament may now be expected to do something 
on the matter. But what ought it to do ? 


I. 


As a preliminary to any action, one would have expected a careful 
investigation, such as was conducted by the Dunraven Committee, into 
two fundamental matters. First, to what extent does the evil exist, 
and, more particularly, is it greater or less than it was when the last 
inquiry was made? And, second, why does it exist, and what 
industrial and economic causes contribute to it? The Select Com- 
mittee, however, has given us no information on these points, and 
has made no attempt to put a value upon the conflicting statements 
of different witnesses. Sir Thomas Whittaker, in the article which 
appeared in the September issue of this Review, suggests that the 
woeful accounts are by discontented and dreamy Socialists or Tariff 
Reformers, whilst the optimistic statements are made by those who 
have ‘rare faculties of accurate observation ’” ! 

The Committee specially has shirked the task of presenting to us 
some clear analysis of the causes of sweating. It is true, that it 
opens its report with a classification of sweated persons. Sir Thomas 
Whittaker quoted the passage in his article, so I need only summarise 
it. The sweated workers belong to one of three groups : 

(1) Single women, widows, deserted or separated wives, wives 
whose husbands are ill or unable to work. 

(2) Wives of men out of employment. 

(3) Wives and daughters of men in regular employment who 
usually select pleasant work, and as a rule work for short 
hours. 

Now this classification omits the most typical class of all—the 
wives and daughters of men in regular or casual employment which 
never yields a sufficient family income, and who, therefore, cannot 
select pleasant work, but belong to the lowest grade of sweated 
workers. Commenting upon this classification, Miss Clementina 
Black, who has an unusually full knowledge of the facts of the problem, 
says that it is ‘ curious and rather sad to observe ’ that the Committee 
is ‘not really familiar with the problem of home work. . . . As far as 
my experience goes, a larger group than any of these is that of wives 
whowork because the wages of their husbands are too small to keep 
the family.’ 

* Women’s Industrial News, September 1908, p. 68. 
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These omissions from and mistakes in the Select Committee’s 
report at once rouse the suspicions of those who see the gravest 
danger in treating this problem in a slip-shod manner by a House of 
Commons willing to yield to the clamour of sentiment very properly 
raised against an appalling evil, but too impatient or unwilling to 
master the real nature of the problem. 

As was expected, the Committee has reported in favour of Wages 
Boards. Most of its active members were committed to that pro- 
posal before any evidence was taken. The Boards, according to 
the report, are to be confined to certain sections of the clothing 
trades ; their decisions are to apply to ‘ home-workers only’ ;. the 
machinery is to be a Board composed of equal numbers of employers 
and employed with an impartial chairman ; the wages to be fixed are 
to be time wages, with, in the case of standard work, piece wages 
settled by the Board, and, in the case of variable work, piece wages 
not fixed by the Board but sufficiently high to enable an average worker 
to earn a fixed time rate ; a Court of Summary Jurisdiction is to enforce 
the Board’s decisions. 

This proposal is perhaps startling to. many people, but, in view of 
the present trend of legislation and of the collectivist axioms upon 
which both Liberal and Unionist Governments have been proceeding, 
it is not revolutionary. It introduces no new principle into industrial 
law, and other general arguments upon which it is justified—for 
instance, that an industry which can exist only on sweated labour 
is not good for a State—will not be disputed by anybody. I, at any 
rate, belonging to a school of politics the fundamental tenet of which 
is that the State must now actively co-operate with the individual 
in order to secure liberty and well-being for the individual, raise no 
objection in principle to the project. 

But there is a test of legislation which becomes more important 
as State activity increases. All State interference is not wise ; some 
of it is objectionable ; some of it is futile ; unless discrimination is 
shown the wise will become involved in the foolish and nothing but 
harm can result. Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the 
principles of legislation, the advocates of the actual proposals must 
show that they apply to the characteristics of the problems they 
propose to solve, and that they can be enforced. It is really to those 
questions that Sir Thomas Whittaker chiefly addressed himself in the 
article to which I am referring, and it is only in so far as the 
Parliamentary Report deals with them that it is of any value. Ina 
happy-go-lucky way people may think we can cure poverty by increas- 
ing wages ; or they may say ‘ The miners, the ironworkers, and other 
trades have Conciliation Boards which fix wages from time to time ; 
let us, therefore, secure for the home-worker such boards by legislation, 
because she cannot get it through her own efforts; and the result 
will be the same.’ Reflections like these, although they are the common 
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assumptions of the Wages Boards’ advocates, only show the mental 
sluggishness of well-intentioned people. 

If one has in mind the general efficiency of a trade, one need not 
hesitate about a wages policy. A liberal reward for labour means 
efficiency in production. That is the case for trade unions. Dealing 
as they do with industry organised at its best, being mainly confined 
to skilled artisans or to workers working costly machinery in ex- 
pensively conducted factories, they have, by protecting the interests 
of labour, forced into a higher and higher efficiency the whole machinery 
of production. High wages benefit a trade as a whole. They are 
the impulse which makes it properly organise itself. We may say, 
for instance, that the clothing trade would be much more efficiently 
organised for productive purposes if there were no coats and trousers 
made by home-workers. That I firmly believe. 

But what does this mean for those sections of trades on the 
margin of organisation—the low forms of production—the home 
work which exists because it is sweated? The economies which 
make them possible are derived largely from the low pay of workers. 
Suppose, however, the same pressure were brought to bear upon these 
marginal sections which Trade Unionism brings to bear upon the 
well equipped and organised sections of the same trade. What 
would happen? We would not see the operation of that benignant 
philanthropy which animates Sir Thomas Whittaker and his friends, 
and which they express when they say ‘ Let us improve these poor 
people by increasing their wages’ ; we would see the operation of a 
totally different law. The disorganised sections would tend to 
disappear as the increased wages put an end to the industrial 
conditions under which sweating is possible. The trade and the 
community would be enormously benefited, but ‘these poor people ’ 
would not be benefited. They would be eliminated. To abolish 
home work directly and honestly may be cruel ; to go to the home- 
worker and, under guise of helping her, to deprive her of her work 
altogether, is cruelty of a superfine character. Commenting on what 
actually took place when Wages Boards were begun in Victoria, 
Mr. Aves says: ‘The reports bear witness that an’ improvement in 
one direction was only secured by increased suffering in another.’ 

That something like this would happen was present to the minds 
of the Parliamentary Committee in a vague and confused way. For, 
when the Committee came to consider how widely the net of the Wages 
Boards should be thrown, it found itself in a dilemma. After all the 
fuss that has been made about the beneficence of this proposal, 
obviously an anti-climax is reached if the Boards are only to apply to 
home work. Notonly are there wages at sweating levels in factories, 
but the very work which is sweated in homes is the same as is sweated 
in workshops. It was therefore proposed to extend the operations of 
the Boards to whole trades so as to include factories and workshops, 
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but that was defeated. The Chairman, in his article published in this 
Review, explained that he is in favour of the restriction because 
home work conditions are different, because a worker in a factory 
using @ sewing-machine driven by power can do four to six times as 
much work as a worker at home using a treadle machine. ‘Con- 
sequently,’ he concludes, ‘the earning power of the two classes of 
workers, if the rate of payment per article or process be the same, is 
enormously different.’ 

The dilemma here involved has never been faced by the advocates of 
Wages Boards. Are there to be two rates of wages, one for factory and 
one for home work, or is there to be one rate for both ? Ifthe minimum 
weekly pay is to be the same for those working treadle machines as for 
those working power-driven ones, work done at home will have to carry 
with it a three or four times higher scale of piece pay than similar work 
done in a factory. For a third or a fourth of the production the 
home-worker is to receive the same wages as the factory worker. 
This would at once wipe out of existence a large part of home work. 
Hence, @ common minimum wage is impossible. Any attempt to 
impose it would immediately throw great numbers of home-workers 
upon the Poor Law. . 

If, then, a common scale is to be surrendered, one of two things 
can be done. There can either be two scales, one for home and one 
for factory work, or the home-worker alone may be dealt with. The 
section of the Committee which proposed to apply Board decisions to 
factories had, judging by the report, not considered the effect of 
its amendment, which, under the circumstances, was very properly 
defeated, and a two-scale proposal was not discussed. In actual 
results its effect would probably be little different from that of the 
recommendations of the Committee to confine the Board’s decisions 
to work done at home. I believe that everyone who thinks out the 
problem in detail will agree that the proposal of the Committee is the 
better of the alternatives, however futile it may otherwise be, if the 
intention really is to help the home-worker without abolishing her 
altogether. We must, therefore, consider, in relation to actual facts, 
the recommendation as it stands. 

Sir Thomas Whittaker says quite truly that if the scope of the 
authority of the Board is to be limited to home work, the constituency 
_ from which its representatives are to be drawn must also be limited. 

Clearly it would not be reasonable and satisfactory for a Board, the 
representatives of the employees on which were entirely or chiefly fac- 
tory workers, to fix the rates of payment for home-workers or vice versa. 
The same consideration applies to the representatives of the employers. 
Now, how is such @ Board to work? In the first place, it will, 
obviously, try to retain the economies of home work so that it may 
exist in spite of factory competition. Moreover, our knowledge of 
the home-worker shows that she is not only easily frightened by 
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threats of loss of work, but has no very high demands at best, so that 
the minimum which such Boards will fix will not be above the economic 
margin of home work, nor allow a satisfactorily high standard of life. 
An attempt was made to embody in the report of the Committee the 
following : ‘ Your Committee have received evidence showing the fear 
of some home-workers that if the conditions of their employment are 
made more stringent they may be prevented from obtaining any home 
work at all.’ The Committee refused to insert this, but the evidence 
is on their minutes. Only those who have come into personal contact 
with home-workers in the mass know how truly that rejected paragraph 
expresses home-workers’ feelings. 

How far the minimum reward of labour can be raised and yet 
retain the economy of home work depends largely upon what profit 
is made from home work. 

At an early stage of the inquiry the usual evidence was given 
of instances of clothing made at home for next to nothing and sold in 
the West End at high prices.? But assuming the figures to be perfectly 
accurate, they do not help us in the least to a solution of the problem. 
As this is really the economic crux of its case, the Committee should 
have taken careful pains to analyse the final price into its various costs, 
commissions and profits, so that we could see what margin there 
is for increased cost of labour. From other more careful sources we 
have evidence on this point. The selling prices given in Appendix VII. 
to the first volume of evidence offered to the Committee have been 
submitted to a very competent investigator of much experience, 
and she states “the price at which sweated goods are sold is put 
higher than it really is,” and in her report she enters into details 
in proof of her statement. The fact is that only a small proportion 
of sweated goods are sold at high rates. Match-boxes, tooth-brushes, 
babies’ clothes, corsets, wearing apparel, artificial flowers, gloves, 
beading work, slippers, shirts made under sweated conditions are, 
as a rule, sold cheap, and the consumer as such shares in the ad- 
vantages of sweating. There are exceptions, but they are only ex- 
ceptions, even if they are glaring. 

The cases of articles made at home for next to nothing and sold 
for high prices are drawn from a very small class which repre- 
sents hardly an appreciable percentage of the total volume of work 
done. As those who have been studying this problem in minute detail 
for some years have insisted, the home-worker is competing not with 
other home-workers, but with factory production and its great econo- 
mies. For a long time the cheap home hand-worker delayed the 
introduction of a buttonholing machine; hook and eye carding by 
hand is now being pushed back by the menace of a machine; the 
home-worker in the hosiery trade has lost process after process after a 
struggle, as machine after machine has been introduced. This can be 

? See Appendix VII. to Report of Committee for 1907. 
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said of nearly every home-work process, from making match-boxes 
to tooth-brushes. A good deal of home work is given out more because 
of use and wont than because it really pays, and even in the fancy 
departments of ladies’ tailoring and dressmaking, where individual 
attention is required, and where the work is not usually repetition, 
an intelligent employer finds that it pays him to have it done in his - 
own workrooms. He saves middlemen’s profits and commissions ; 
the supervision is better; there is less risk of spoiling material, and, 
taken all round, the work is much more satisfactorily produced. A 
well equipped and managed factory or workroom paying fair wages 
can run home work with its sweating very hard. The home-worker 
sitting on a board with her employer will fix wages at a point which 
will allow competition between the home and the workshop or the 
factory to continue, and the result will be something exceedingly 
insignificant. The Wages Boards recommended by the Committee 
will not abolish sweating. There is, indeed, a grave danger that they 
will intensify it, for the women crushed out of the Wages Boards’ 
trades will only turn to the unregulated ones, to make their condition 
harder and their sweating blacker. 

If we examine the proposals of the Parliamentary Committee, to 
ascertain how far they meet the practical difficulties of administration, 
we are again left in a state of mind little short of amazement. 

How is the minimum wage to be fixed? Quite properly, the 
Committee says that it must beon a time basis—-so much per week— 
but that in actual working the rate will have to be enforced by piece- 
work prices fixed by estimating that an average worker would, upon 
such prices, be paid the weekly minimum. It is admitted that the 
actual piece rates will vary greatly, and that the employer who is 
struggling to retain sweating advantages could render the administra- 
tion of a rigid price list, like those fixed by voluntary Conciliation 
Boards of Trade Unions and Employers’ Federations, quite im- 
possible, because he could modify his work so that it would not be 
exactly what was specified in the piece schedules as fixed by the 
Boards. The advocates of Wages Boards, therefore, propose a vague, 
fluctuating, and uncertain administration, depending upon the 
discovery of an average worker, and the opinion of a magistrate as 
to what this hypothetical average worker should be paid for, say, an 
extra button or a row of stitching on a coat, or an insertion of lace in 
a lady’s blouse. Now, how can any judge ever estimate the very fine 
margins which separate legal from illegal payments for small piece 
operations in relation to a minimum weekly wage? What evidence 
about an average worker can possibly make it clear to the judicial 
mind whether a special piece of work should be paid for at 6d., 64d., 
or 63d? Besides, an average worker is only part of the data required. 
There must also be average machines which the average worker 
uses ; and, in addition, an order of average amount in some trades. 
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A witness told the Committee that in making Gibson costumes, the first 
one could not be done at a satisfactory price because time was taken 
in learning how to fit the pieces, trimmings, etc. together, but that 
when she had two or three of the same design to do, the prices which 
were sweating prices for the first were fairly good when averaged 
over the whole order.* A court of summary jurisdiction, adjudicating 
upon all the considerations which determine what is an average 
worker and average conditions, would be an impossible authority for 
enforcing the law, and, indeed, no inspector could ever be so sure 
of his facts as to risk prosecuting. The trade union agreements have 
none of this complexity and elusiveness about them. They are for 
standard work, and specify precisely what they mean. 

The use of this expression ‘ average worker’ really indicates the 
impracticability of the whole proposal. Sir Thomas Whittaker admits 
at last that an elaborate schedule of piece rates cannot be enforced 
by an inspector, but falls back upon the even more impracticable 
proposal to make a magistrate assess the capacity of an average 
worker. Even if such an assessment were possible, it must be remem- 
bered that much sweating arises from prices which to an average 
worker, working under the best conditions—for instance, the owner 
of a sewing-machine with all the latest appliances—are quite satis- 
factory. Indeed, it is generally forgotten that a part of home work 
is very well paid and is in no sense sweated, and that a still larger 
part of it is sweated only in the sense that it is done by unskilled 
fingers, or under conditions which make average work impossible, 
and that, in such cases, a Wages Board could not fix a higher mini- 
mum than now exists, but which, nevertheless, with bad machines 
and feeble workers is in reality a sweating rate. 

The: Parliamentary Committee recorded its objection to a pro- 
posal for licensing all home-workers, on the ground that a large staff 
of inspectors would be required. The Committee seemed to assume 
that it is easier to inspect for wages payments than for sanitation. 
The fact is, that nothing is more difficult than to enforce the obser- 
vance of wages standards in unorganised trades. Where agreements 
have been come to between masters and men’s unions, experience 
has shown that breaches are common in proportion to the weakness 
of the unions, and a Wages Board determination, if it is to be worth 
the paper on which it is written, must be enforced by frequent visita- 
tion, conducted by an exceedingly large staff of inspectors. One has 
only to spend a few days in the home-work districts of London, 
Manchester, or Leeds, to appreciate what impossibilities the task of 


* Miss Holden’s statement was: ‘@Q. 3614. How long does it take you to make 
that garment ?—A. If you get thoroughly into it, it will take about 3 or 84 oe but 
over the first one I will sometimes take nearly all day. 

‘3615. Does that mean you could make two or three a day ?—If you get eneiighty 
into them ; not any more, if that.’ 

3E2 
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enforcing Wages Boards decisions involves. But the Committee has 
nothing to say about this, although for every inspector required for 
licensing at least two will be required for enforcing Wages Board 
decisions. ' 
One further instance of the Committee’s failure to appreciate 
the character of the problem it was discussing, and of its ill-con- 
sidered proposals, will suffice. It is well known that the office of 
middleman is an important one in the mechanism of home work. 
He is a most useful person : he fetches, he distributes, he co-ordinates, 
but he uses his position to exploit. Evidently, in any Wages Board 
system he has to be taken into account, for if the wages fixed are 
to be subject to his commission he will be able to keep down the 
actual pay of the workpeople to its present level. He controls the 
supply of unfinished material, and so he can exact his price. Increased 
wages given by Wages Boards will only mean increased commissions 
to the middleman, unless legislation prevents such a thing. Now, 
the Committee’s recommendation on this point is: ‘It is very 
desirable that, wherever practicable, work which is given out to be 
done by workers at their homes should be delivered and collected 
by persons in the direct employ and pay of the employer.’ But what 
are the facts? It is not desirable from the employer’s point of view 
that this should be done. Indeed, the opposite is the case. The inde- 
pendent middleman who takes the work out in bulk, and accepts 


responsibility for its proper return, is one of the great economies 
of the home-work system. To some extent, the Committee was aware 
of this, and so it added a further recommendation : 


It would tend to facilitate the adoption of this arrangement if it were pro- 
vided that in ascertaining whether the piece rates paid were such as would 
yield an average worker not less than the fixed minimum wage, allowance 
should be made for the time occupied in obtaining and returning the materials 
and articles. That is to say, the time so occupied should be regarded as part of 
the average worker’s week. 


This is really very absurd, and perhaps one makes a mistake in 
treating it seriously. We might as well ask employers to pay for the 
time spent by their factory workers in going to and fro between their 
homes and their workplaces. The suggestion is a feeble attempt to 
conceal the fact that the Committee has been baffled by the problem 
of the middleman. If Parliament were to consider it seriously, the 


* I cannot help pointing out as well that the Committee’s recommendation that 
the Public Health Act of 1875, Section 91 (which is repeatedly quoted as Section 9), 
should be extended to include home work, shows in a very unpleasant way how ill- 
equipped the Committee was to deal with its reference. The simple fact is that this is 
the Section already used for practically all the inspection of home-workers by local 
authorities, and it is regarding its operations, amongst other provisions, that the 
Committee says, in a previous section of its own report, ‘ these provisions of the 
existing law have failed to produce any real amelioration of the condition of home- 
workers.’ 
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effect would be that every home-worker under Wages Boards would 
be told to deal with a middleman, because the giver-out of work did 
not see his way to pay for time consumed in obtaining articles from 
and returning them to his warehouse ; or only those workers living in 
overcrowded areas near warehouses would be employed. A proposal 
to kill off the independent middleman who lives by commissions on 
wages thus turns out to be a plan for giving him a new advantage.s 


wets : 


The humanitarian heroics of Wages Boards as a remedy for sweating 
break down, as all other heroics do, when faced with the facts of life. If 
they could have succeeded anywhere, it would have been in Australia, 
where they have been tried in various forms since 1897. The country 
was small, its industry was simple, its population was but a handful 
and was not herded into great centres; its industrial inspection was 
child’s play ; it was protected by a tariff which enabled it to maintain 
high standards of exchange, and, therefore, high nominal wages, and, 
above all, it was inspired by the pioneer spirit which responds 
generously to simple human demands, and is not oppressed and 
stifled by the experiences which meet older states of how legislation 
so often misses its mark, and how the beneficent expectations of a 
Bill mysteriously change into the cold disappointments of an Act. 

And yet, in spite of all its special advantages, Australia has little 
to show for its Wages Boards. The system has been twice investi- 
gated by trained men. Mr. Victor 8. Clark examined its results for 
the United States Government, and Mr. Aves for our own. Both 
warn us against accepting the statements of Wages Boards’ advocates 
that opinion in Victoria is in favour of the Boards. The majority still 
clings to the idea as being sound—for the same reason as it clings to 
a belief in the advantages of Protection. But every scheme has had to 
be amended and re-amended. Mr. Aves writes in his Report (p. 10) : 

I desire, in drawing attention to the diversity and change of opinion, to 
emphasise the mistake that is made when the Acts are regarded as though they 
were in any sense stereotyped in form, as though there was a united opinion, 


even a united class opinion, concerning them; and, perhaps, greatest fallacy of 
all, as though the opinions held were stable. 


That is the conclusion to which I came when in Australia two years 
ago. The Australian people had committed themselves to compulsory 
arbitration in varying forms. They were proud of it. It had, indeed, 
suited some of their conditions most admirably, and, for the time 
being, it had even served them well. But the most vital fact about 
it to me was, that as Australian industry became complicated and 
the spirit and ethics of a hardened commercialism were growing 
upon the country, the arbitration system too was hardening and at 
important points it was breaking down; it was not meeting new 
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conditions—conditions very old with us. New Zealand was therefore 
introducing revolutionary amendments to its arbitration law which 
were bringing its Government into conflict with organised labour— 
the hitherto determined supporter of arbitration. The workers of 
Victoria were full of complaints about the existing Wages Boards’ 
mechanism, and I was assured, both publicly and privately, that 
unless it were amended drastically it might as well be abolished 
altogether. Mr. Clark, in his book (The Labour Movement in Austral- 
asia, p. 244), says ‘The essential fact is that the present condition 
is unstable.’ 

A habit has arisen of assigning to the Victorian Wages Boards 
(the best representatives of this experiment which can be quoted) 
all the increases in wages and improvements in industrial conditions 
of those affected by them that have blessed Victoria in recent years ; 
and this mistake has been encouraged by the form which the reports 
of the factory inspector take. In these reports, under each trade 
affected by Boards, there is a statement regarding wages like this: 
“In [date], before the Determination came into force, the average 
wage in this trade was ——; last year it was ——. These figures 
indicate a general average increase of —— for each employee in the 
trade.’ 

The implication of this form of statement is that the improve- 
ment in wages is an effect solely of the Wages Board. 

Both Mr. Clark and Mr. Aves warn us against these superficial 
assumptions. The year 1896, when Wages Boards were first formed, 
was one of the darkest in Victoria’s industrial history. Unemploy- 
ment was general, respectable families were in great straits, and an 
abnormal amount of home work was being done temporarily until the 
upward movement took place. The recovery since then has been on 
ordinary and normal lines upon which the influence of Wages Boards 
has been difficult rather than easy to trace. The really effective anti- 
dote to sweating in Victoria, according to the information I was able 
to gather on the spot, was the Factory Law of 1896, which provided, 
amongst other things, that places where home work was done should 
be registered and watched by the factory inspector. There is some 
difference of opinion as to how to distribute the credit for the reduc- 
tion of sweating in Victoria, but the more closely one investigates the 
course of its decline, the less one sees the effect of Wages Boards. 

It is of particular interest, moreover, to discover how Wages 
Boards have acted under conditions similar to ours. For instance, 
where there is a population akin to our foreign-born people sweated 
in London, Leeds, Manchester and elsewhere, or where there is an 
economic class of sweated people whose very existence is threatened 
by a forced increase in wages, what has happened? We have such 
@ situation illustrated in the Chinese furniture works of Melbourne. 
Cheapness of production, secured by the sweating of employees, 
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keeps the Chinese furniture trade going. Every conceivable attempt 
has been made to make this trade conform to the decisions of the 
Furniture Wages Board. But, naturally, both employers and employees 
have combined to prevent the payment of the increased wages which 
would ruin their trade, with the result admitted by the Chief Factory 
Inspector in several Annual Reports : 


From the Chinese point of view it means either giving up the manufacture 
of furniture or evading the minimum wage. Under these circumstances I am 
unable to get any reliable information from the Chinese workmen as to what 
wages they receive, and I have once more to admit I know of no way of 
compelling the employers to pay the legal rates, 


Upon this point, Mr. Aves says that evasions are discovered owing 
to the smallness of the community ‘ unless there be active collusion. 
In that case, there is an admitted helplessness.” The employee 
threatened with the loss of his work by the apparent blessing of high 
wages declines the high wages and conspires with his employer to 
defeat the intention of the law. 

But, outside this particular case of the Chinese, there is no uniformity 
of opinion regarding the enforcement of decisions. I was told by 
church workers and other people interested in social questions that 
work was being done in Melbourne at prices which, when reduced to 
English exchange values, would be very bad; and if these cases are 
few, it must be remembered that Melbourne is not such a very large 
town. Mr. Aves reports that : 


In reply to a question as to how often the home-workers among the white 
workers, for instance, were visited, I was informed that they were not visited 
once a year, although some during that period might be seen six times. Neither 
could it be asserted that they were visited once in two years. 


He thinks, in spite of this, that ‘the general position with regard to 
outworkers is known.’ I was assured by persons whom I consider 
to be reliable that that is not the case ; and Mr. Clark states (p. 147) 
‘T have seen large bundles of clothing going out of factories [in Mel- 
bourne] to be made up by contractors who were evading Board 
Determinations.’ 

But the most important matter of all is the discovery of how far 
the disorganised women workers have had their wages raised—even 
if only apparently—by Wages Boards, The conclusions appear to 
be as follows : 

(1) After the first Determination practically no change has taken 
place. ‘Males have been almost the sole gainers from revisions,’ 
says Mr. Aves. A new classification has been made in the confectionery 
and jam trades which partly improves and partly worsens condi- 
tions ; and increases of 2s. per week have been secured by women 
making wire mattresses and leather goods. No other changes in 
wages have been made. 
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(2) Taking the trades where any appreciable percentage of women 
are employed, those not subject to Wages Boards show an increase 
of wages on the average of 12s. 54d. per week, whilst the Wages 
Boards’ trades show an increase of 8s. 103d. From these figures no 
conclusion except a negative one as regards Wages Boards can be 
drawn. 

(3) If we take the recorded wages, we have to accept the same 
conclusions. On the average, wages have increased in the clothing 
trade by 8d. per week since 1896, in dressmaking by 9d. since 1903, 
by 10d. in jam-making since 1900, by 11d. in shirt-making since 1896, 
by 1s. 8d. in underclothing since 1898 ; and these are the chief women’s 
trades regulated by Boards. When the average for adults alone is 
slightly better than these figures it is always dragged down by an 
increase in juvenile labour. The minimum for adults fixed by Boards 
in these trades respectively is 20s., 16s., 14s., 16s., 16s. per week. 
Here, again, there can be no doubt as to the failure of Wages Boards ; 
more particularly when it is remembered that the purchasing power 
of money is appreciably"less in Victoria than in this country. In 
this connection it is also to be noted that rarely in the case of 
unorganised women are wages paid over the fixed minimum. 

(4) How far Wages Boards have steadied wages and kept them up 
to the minimum, mean though it may be, is another question of some 
importance. The average wages paid through a series of years in 
regulated and unregulated trades help us to a conclusion on this 
matter. We can, for instance, compare clothing and boots, which 
are regulated, with hosiery and tobacco, which are unregulated. 


Tbe ——— . sy 
_ 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 
| ee | | | 
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For these figures Mr. Aves is responsible. Once more it is the negative 
result of Wages Boards which is most striking. ‘The effect upon 
wages appears to be inconsiderable,’ are Mr. Aves’ words. 

(5) Owing to the Factory Acts and the power of the Labour 
Party in industry, home work occupies a ‘place of very secondary 
importance,’ although it is now growing, and the inspectors admit 
that a good deal of it is unlicensed. The statistics of wages given 
are those of factories alone. ‘No wages returns of home work are 
published.’ The effect of Wages Boards upon the home-worker’s 
income is therefore not known, although I was informed by those 
who had done some investigation into the subject that the statutory 
minimum of 4d. per hour is not exceeded, and is not always reached. 
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(6) This experience has been acquired at a time when every economic 
tendency for an increase in wages has been in operation, more particu- 
larly a great shortage of women’s labour. Mr. Aves says ‘It is 
“the same everywhere,” I was told by a group of women whose 
experience gave them abundant opportunities of knowing: employers 
“cannot get experienced workers.” A dressmaker could expand 
her business “ at once ” if she could only obtain experienced workers.’ 
Factory development has swallowed up all available labour, and no 
opportunities have been given for the perpetuation of sweating 
conditions. 

(7) Finally, a general conclusion must be expressed. The opera- 
tions of these Boards (but far more in the organised men’s than in the 
unorganised women’s trades) have an influence in concentrating atten- 
tion upon wages. They have in some measure taught by compulsion 
the economy of high wages, which has been a gain; but they have 
also misled the workpeople into forgetting that wages are but relations 
—are but measures of exchange. I have not known labour leaders to 
be less aware of the difference between nominal and real wages than 
those of Australasia. 

Such are the meagre results of Wages Boards where they have 
been tried under conditions of extraordinary advantage. 


Il. 


The misfortunes of the sweated worker appeal with irresistible 
force to people’s hearts. Some consequently seek peace of mind by 
doing something—anything. They speak of sweating as though 
it were some simple phenomenon which ‘is capable of a simple 
remedy. They decline to consider details ; they trust to Providence, 
luck, and their own good intentions. Their arguments are pious 
opinions. They are what Sir Thomas Whittaker describes as ‘ pills- 
for-earthquakes reformers.’ They have proposed Wages Boards 
and produced the most imperfectly considered Report which this 
Parliament has published. 

The problem of sweating requires a different treatment. It must 
be analysed into its causes. How are the wages of the bread-winner 
to be raised ? How is casual labour to be decasualised ? How is 
unemployment to be prevented, or treated when it occurs? What 
can be done for the widow with little children and no other possessions ? 
What succour can we give to the industrial sick? For it is these 
difficulties that together form the problem of sweating. Obviously, 
increasing the wages of women workers at home barely touches any 
of these questions. An increase in the value of the wife as a bread- 
winner is one of the most pernicious things that could happen in view 
of the present disintegration of family life caused by the inability of 
large classes of men to secure sufficient wages to be a family income. 
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The widow having to take care of young children cannot properly 
take part in the exacting labours of home work, driven hard by factory 
competition. She has to be helped through her children. Let them 
be boarded out with her, and let it be seen that she takes proper care 
of them. Next year, the Government has promised to deal with the 
problems of unemployment and of casual labour; and whether it 
redeems its promise or not, if the moral aversion to sweating were 
used as a political leverage to compel the Local Government Board 
to take some positive and constructive action on this subject, per- 
manent good would be done. The influence of Old Age Pensions is 
apparent, and if these can be supplemented by a system of sickness 
and other accident insurance, further poisoned sources of sweating 
will be dried up. Above all, we must diminish the causes which tend 
to casualise home work. This can be done only by making the home- 
worker feel that she is part of the ordinary and regular army of workers, 
and not a kind of industrial creature of the gutter, snatching a crust 
here and a scrap there. This can best be secured by a system of 
Licensing—not the meaningless proposal of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to register, but the giving of a licence to a person enabling her to 
work on certain premises which, in the opinion of the inspector, are fit 
for being used for the purpose. This would at once discourage every 
home-worker who is only a casual, working one week and not another, 
and would tend to do for the whole class which remains the same 
thing which the proposed Labour Registries are going to do for the 
casual male workers. Test the need of the home-worker by putting her 
to a little trouble to obtain a licence, and the apparent inconvenience 
in reality places her in a much better position by ridding her of that 
casual fringe from which springs so much of her distress. The sweated 
home-worker must go, but the humane and true way to abolish her 
is to put an end to the conditions which create her. Her misfortunes 
are independent of her being sweated. Sweating is an effect, not a 
cause. The impatient pessimist who must do something hastily and 
dramatically to try and persuade himself that he is an optimist with 
@ conscience, is not satisfied with this attack on the causes of sweating, 
but the fact remains that sweating can be cured not by a concentrated 
pill, but by a general policy expressing itself in many directions. 
Wages Boards misdirect our energies and create a cumbersome indus- 
trial machinery, which may look well, but which will not work ; only 
an attack in detail upon the several causes of sweating can have a 
permanent and beneficial effect upon our industrial condition and 
upon the victims of its shortcomings. 
J. Ramsay MacDona.p. 
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HOW SWITZERLAND DEALS WITH HER 
UNEMPLOYED 


Tue Swiss are an eminently frugal people: everything that smacks 
of waste is in their eyes the veriest anathema; and it is to them a 
source of real satisfaction that no other people on the face of the 
earth can make a penny go quite so far as they can. And they are 
as practical as they are frugal: when they have a difficult problem 
to solve, instead of wasting time lamenting that it should be there 
to be solved, they straightway set to work, in a common-sense fashion, 
to consider how the solving can best be done. They have other good 
qualities, too, of course ; still, it was because they are frugal and 
practical, rather than because they are humane or anything else, 
that they first began grappling with unemployment as a subject of 
vital importance, not only to the unemployed themselves, but to 
the whole community. 

It was realised clearly in Switzerland, already many long years 
ago, that a working man who is unemployed is, if left to himself, 
prone to become unemployable. He takes to the road in search of 
work, and on the road drink is cheaper than food, besides being more 
easily procured. A glass of schnapps is more comforting, too, than 
a hunch of bread, when one is down on one’s luck and may have to 
sleep in a ditch. Nor is drink the only danger. It is the easiest thing 
in life to drift into loafing ways: they are few and far between, indeed, 
who can, for very long at a time, tramp up and down, day in, day out, 
looking vainly for work, without losing the desire to find it. 

It was realised also and equally clearly, many long years ago, 
that for the community to allow any one of its members, who could 
be kept employable, to become unemployable, is sheer wasteful 
folly, if for no other reason than because, when once he is unem- 
ployable, the community must support him—must support his chil- 
dren, too, if he has any. Although Switzerland differs from England 
in that no one there may olaim relief as a right, a self-respecting 
community cannot anywhere, in this our day, leave even the most 
worthless of its members to die of starvation. Besides, even if it 
could, such @ proceeding would be fraught with difficulties, especially 
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in a country where, as in Switzerland, the government is democratic. 
For although there are undoubtedly both men and women capable 
of starving—some of them actually do starve—without disturbing 
their neighbours by unseemly wails, they form but a small minority 
of any population ; and with the vast majority it is quite otherwise. 
The vast majority it is practically impossible to leave to starve, 
because of the uproar they would make while starving. For them the 
community must provide board together with lodging, if they cannot 
provide it for themselves ; and they cannot, if they are unemployable. 
It behoves the community, therefore, as a mere matter of self-interest— 
so, at least, it is argued in Switzerland—to do everything that 
can be done to prevent their being unemployed, lest they become 
unemployable. 

This is a point on which all cantons alike hold decided views. 
Throughout the country, indeed, there is a strong feeling that any 
man who is out of work must be helped to find work ; and this not 
so much for his own sake, as for the sake of the whole community— 
to guard against his being a cause of expense to it, instead of being, 
as he ought to be, a source of income. There is, however, an equally 
strong feeling that, when the work is found, the man must, if neces- 
sary, for his own sake as well as the sake of the community, be made 
to do it; todo it well, too. Practically everywhere in Switzerland, 
while it is held to be the duty of the authorities to stand by the genuine 
work-seeker and help him, it is held to be their duty also to mete out 
punishment to the work-shirker, and force him to earn his daily 
bread before he eats it. No toleration is shown to the loafer, for he 
is regarded as one who wishes to prey on his fellows, and take money 
out of the common purse while putting none into it. On the other 
hand, what can be done is done, and gladly, to guard decent men 
from all danger of becoming loafers through mischance, or misfortune. 

In England a man may deliberately throw up one job, and, 
without ever making an effort to find another, remain for months 
in the ranks of the unemployed, steadily deteriorating all the time 
into an unemployable. Meanwhile, no one has the right to say him 
yea, or nay, unless he applies for poor relief. In Switzerland, however, 
it is otherwise. There is no resorting to workhouses as to hotels there ; 
no wandering round the countryside extorting alms while pretending 
to look for work. For begging is a crime and so is vagrancy; and 
in some cantons the police receive a special fee for every beggar or 
vagrant they arrest. If a man is out of work there, he must try to 
find work; for if he does not, the authorities of the district where 
he has a settlement will find it for him, and of a kind, perhaps, not 
at all to his taste—tiring and badly paid. And he cannot refuse to 
do it, for if he does he may be packed off straight to a penal work- 
house, an institution where military discipline prevails, and where 
every inmate is made to work to the full extent of his strength, 
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receiving in return board and lodging with wages of from a penny to 
threepence a day. And when once he is there, there he must stay, 
until the authorities decree that he shall depart ; for as a penal work- 
house is practically a prison, he cannot take his own discharge, and 
the police are always on the alert to prevent his running away. No 
matter how long his sojourn lasts, however, it does not cost the com- 
munity a single penny; for in Switzerland these penal institutions 
are self-supporting. Some of them, indeed, are said to be a regular 
source of income to the cantons to which they belong. 

Then in England a man may lose his work through no fault of 
his own, simply because times are bad; and although he may strive 
with all his might and main to find something or other to do, he may 
fail. He may be driven by the sheer force of circumstances over 
which he has no control whatever into joining the ranks of the unem- 
ployed ; nay, let him struggle as he will, he may even, if his strength 
or his heart fail him, be driven into becoming an unemployable. Mean- 
while it is no one’s real business to give him a helping hand, and try to 
keep him from drifting downwards. No matter how deserving he may 
be, how sober, industrious, and thrifty, the community in most districts 
takes no more thought for him than for the veriest drunken, lazy wastrel. 
It looks on the two with an equal eye, and is just as willing to give 
aid to the one as to the other. The casual ward and the workhouse 
stand open to all the unemployed alike; and all the unemployed 
alike, no matter how worthy or how worthless, have an equal chance, 
so far as the community is concerned, of becoming unemployable. 

In this case also in Switzerland it is otherwise : there is no classing 
of the unemployed by casualty or misfortune with the unemployed 
by laziness or misconduct there ; no meting out to them of the same 
measure. On the contrary, as a matter both of justice and good 
policy, considerable trouble is taken to distinguish between the two 
classes, so that each may be dealt with according to it merits. The 
man who is out of work through his own fault, and because he does 
not wish to be in work, is treated as a criminal, and sent as a prisoner 
to a penal institution ; while the man who is out of work in spite 
of his earnest endeavour to be in work, is helped without being sub- 
jected to any humiliation whatever. It is much more easy there, 
however, than it is here, it must be admitted, to distinguish between 
unemployed and unemployed ; as there every working-man has his 
‘papers,’ ¢.e. documents which are given to him by the authorities 
of the district where he has his settlement, and which contain full 
information as to where and by whom he has been employed in the 
course of his life. Still there is no reason why we too should not 
have ‘ papers,’ as their cost would practically be nil; and it could 
be no disgrace to any man, and might sometimes be a great con- 
venience to a respectable man, to have always at hand proof that he 
is not a wastrel. 
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In most districts in Switzerland there is a special fund, out of 
which grants are made to respectable persons who are temporarily 
in distress, owing to lack of employment; and these grants entail 
neither the disgrace, nor yet the disabilities, entailed by poor relief. 
In most districts, too, the authorities make it part of their business 
to try to provide lucrative work for persons who cannot provide it 
for themselves. They pay them regular wages, but lower wages than 
a private employer would pay them for similar work; and some- 
times, instead of paying them in money, they pay them in kind. 
Then relief-in-kind stations, i.e. casual wards organised on philan- 
thropic lines, are now maintained in every part of industrial Switzer- 
land for the exclusive use of the respectable unemployed: and 
drunkards, criminals and loafers are never allowed to cross the 
threshold of these places. 

No one is admitted to a Swiss relief-in-kind station unless his 
papers show that he has been in regular work within the previous 
three months, and out of work for at least five days ; unless they show 
also that neither the police nor his own district authorities have any 
reason for looking on him askance. He who is admitted, however, 
is made welcome, and is treated with consideration as a respectable 
man whom misfortune has befallen. If he arrives at midday, he is 
given a dinner, and is told exactly where his best chance lies of finding 
work in the whole district. For attached, as a rule, to a station is a 
labour bureau, which is in close touch with all the employers for 
miles around, and in communication with all the other labour bureaux 
in the canton, as well as with the central bureau for the whole country 
at Ziirich. If he arrives in the evening, he is provided with supper 
and a comfortable bed ; and on the following morning with breakfast. 
All this gratis, and without his ever being asked to do a single stroke 
of work. When once he has been to a station, however, he may not 
return there until at least six months have passed; and he may 
not, as a rule, stay more than one night at the same station. Still, 
if he is foot-sore and weary, and manifestly in need of a rest, he is 
allowed to remain longer, and is given the chance of washing his 
clothes and putting them in order. For the very raison d’ére of these 
places, it must be noted, is to help the respectable unemployed to 
find employment, not only by telling them where it is to be found, 
but by keeping them fit, physically as in all other ways, while they 
are finding it. For they who manage them are alive to the fact that 
employers give the preference to the fittest when engaging hands. 

These stations are a semi-private institution : they were organised 
and are managed by local non-official committees, which have formed 
themselves into an intercantonal union, and all work together. They 
are supported partly by voluntary contributions, and partly by 
state, municipal, and communal grants. The Poor Law authorities 
have nothing whatever to do with them; great care, indeed, is taken 
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to keep them free from everything connected with poor relief, and 
to emphasise the fact that they are there for the benefit not of 
paupers, but of men who, although temporarily in distress owing to 
lack of employment, are striving to escape becoming paupers. 

For respectable work-seekers a relief-in-kind station is a real 
boon, for they can go there not only without losing their self-respect, 
but without running any risk of being pauperised. For, although 
at a station, they are helped in all possible ways to find work, if they 
are doing their best to find it for themselves ; let them but relax their 
efforts, and show signs of a willingness to remain without it, and 
they are at once thrown on their own resources. The police, who are 
in close co-operation with the station officials, always keep a sharp 
watch on the unemployed, especially on such as are sojourning in 
these refuges; and if they find them refusing work when it is offered 
under reasonable conditions, or accepting it and losing it through 
carelessness, laziness, or any other fault of their own; or lounging 
by the wayside, or in public-houses, instead of betaking themselves 
where they have been told there is the chance of a job, the fact is 
reported, with the result that there is made on their papers a note 
which prevents their ever again crossing the threshold of any station. 
At the end of three months from the day they leave work, they forfeit, 
in any case, their right to go to any station, as by the law that prevails 
in these institutions it is only men who have been in regular em- 
ployment during the previous three months who are eligible. for 
admission. 

Besides these stations, there are in Ziirich, Berne, Bale, Geneva, 
Neuchatel, and St. Gall Herberge zur Heimat, i.e. home-inns, where 
working-men, if without lodgings, may stay with their wives and 
children for a time at very small expense, or even im some cases 
gratis. There are also, in the chief industrial centres, Was mestuben 
(warm rooms), provided either by the authorities, or by some private 
society, where the unemployed may pass their days while waiting 
for work. 

Already hundreds of years ago the Swiss were dealing with their 
unemployed on common-sense lines, and for the express purpose of 
preventing their becoming a charge on the community. And, curiously 
enough, they were guided by precisely the same principles then as they 
are guided now. They were every whit as sure, when Zwinglius was 
their social law-giver, as they are to-day, that to help the work-seeker, 
while harrying the work-shirker, is an act of good policy as well as of 
righteousness. They had much the same methods, too, of helping 
and of harrying then as they have now: hundreds of years ago it was 
their custom to provide work for persons who professed to be unable 
to provide it for themselves ; their custom, too, to see that the work 
provided was done. Already in 1637 Ziirich was maintaining a penal 
workhouse to which it sent its wastrel population ; and in 1657 Berne 
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built for itself a similar institution. From that time until some 
twenty years ago, the state of things in Switzerland remained prac- 
tically the same, so far as the unemployed were concerned. And even 
then, although a notable change was made, it was a change that 
consisted not in replacing old methods by new ones, but in supple- 
menting the old by new. In the more important cantons the com- 
munity, instead of contenting itself with taking thought for the 
unemployed, as it had theretofore, began to take thought also for the 
employed, began to try to help them—or rather to show them how 
to help themselves—-not to be unemployed, and how to be inde- 
pendent even if unemployed. Up to 1890 social reformers in Switzer- 
land busied themselves chiefly with schemes for providing the un- 
employed with employment ; since then the schemes they have had 
most at heart have been schemes for enabling the employed to insure 
against unemployment, and to remain employable even if unem- 
ployed. For now that Switzerland is to a certain extent an industrial 
state, a new order of things has arisen, one under which it is prac- 
tically impossible sometimes to provide employment for all who need 
it, owing to the large number who require it all at the same time. 

In the winter of 1890 there was great distress in Switzerland : 


trade was so bad that half the factories in the country had closed © 


their doors, and every town was thronged with men and women 
seeking vainly for work. District authorities were at their wits’ 
end; for, let them strive as they would, they could not find work for 
all who clamoured for it ; and when they took to dispensing charity 
their Poor Funds were soon empty. A very bitter feeling arose, there- 
fore, among the working classes, one to which they gave voice freely 
at the Labour Congress that was held in the spring of 1891. At this 
congress the Recht auf Arbeit was the burden of many speeches ; and 
for the first time the cry was raised for insurance against unemploy- 
ment. A petition was drawn up, calling upon the Bundesrath to 
insert in the Federal Constitution an article recognising the right of 
every Swiss subject to have work to do, and to receive adequate wages 
for doing it; calling upon it also to devise some method of insuring 
against unemployment. The Bundesrath, of course, refused the 
petition. Still the public conscience was troubled ; for it seemed an 
intolerable thing that men who were able to work, and eager to work, 
should be driven into accepting poor relief or charity because they 
could find no work to do, even though they sought it diligently. 

The trade depression continued, and in the winter of 1891 Dr. 
Wassilieff, a well-known Labour leader, held an inquiry in Berne for 
the purpose of finding out to what extent unemployment really pre- 
vailed there. His report caused much heart-searching, as it proved 
incontestably that a large section of the working classes were without 
employment, and were therefore living just from hand to mouth, 
within hailing distance of starvation. It proved also incidentally 
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that they who were unemployed then would, the chances were, be 
unemployed again and again, as their unemployment was the inevit- 
able outcome of the new state of things that had arisen, owing to the 
industrial development of the country. 

No sooner were the results of Dr. Wassiliefi’s inquiry known 
than the fact was recognised, in Berne at any rate, that the country 
was face to face with a terribly difficult problem; and there and 
then it was decided, in a characteristically practical fashion, that an 
attempt must be made to solve it. Men of all classes and callings 
met together; and, having formed themselves into a committee, set 
to work to study the whole unemployed question, with a view to 
finding a remedy for the evils entailed by unemployment. While 
this committee was still sitting, Dr. Wassilieff organised a Berne 
Labourers’ Union, and drew up for the benefit of its members a scheme 
for insuring against unemployment. He proposed that the Union 
should maintain an Unemployed Fund, to which all the members 
should contribute; and that the Municipality should pay into it 
out of the rates at least 3000 francs a year. Out of this Fund regular 
allowances were to be paid to such of the labourers as were out of 
work, in winter, through no fault of their own. 

Dr. Wassilieff having laid his scheme before the committee, the 
members modelled on it a scheme of their own, under which it was 
proposed that any Labour Union that would organise an Unemployed 
Fund, and pay allowances to those belonging to it when out of work, 
should receive from the Municipality an annual grant equal in amount 
to half the sum of the allowances paid. When this project was brought 
before the Municipal Council, several of the Councillors opposed it 
strongly, holding that to give public money to funds belonging to 
Unions was practically to offer a bribe to men to become Unionists. 
A Commission was appointed, therefore, to consider not only the merits 
and demerits of the scheme in question, but the whole subject of 
insurance against unemployment. Within two months the Com- 
missioners pronounced emphatically in favour of this form of insurance, 
arguing that, for the well-being of the State, it was almost as neces- 
sary as insurance against sickness or accident. And they recom- 
mended that an Insurance Bureau should be organised immediately, 
not for any one class of workers, however, but for all classes; and 
not by Trades Unions, or any other section of the community, but by 
the Municipality representing the whole community. This was a 
point on which they laid great stress, arguing that, as unemployment 
affects the whole community, the whole community must join in 
battling against it. Unfortunately, they gave no statistics to prove 
what the cost of the battling would actually be, although they pro- 
posed that the expense it would entail on the community should be 
limited to 5000 francs a year. 

The Municipality decided at once to act on the recommendation 
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of its Commissioners ; and, as an experiment, to give a trial for two 
years to the scheme they had drawn up. In April 1891 there was 
opened in Berne the first Municipal Bureau for Insurance against 
Unemployment the world had ever seen. 

The Bureau was organised on voluntary lines; any Swiss subject 
might insure in it, but no one need insure unless he chose. Those 
who did insure were required to pay 40 centimes—a fraction less than 
4d.—a month each into the Bureau fund ; and in return they secured 
the right to an allowance of a franc if alone-standing, or a franc and a 
half if with others dependent on them, for every day, up to sixty 
days, they were out of work in winter through no fault of their own. 
Employers were not required to contribute to the fund, but it was 
hoped that they would do so voluntarily. 

During the first year 404 men insured in it; but 50 of them were 
struck off the list because they did not pay their fees regularly. Of 
the remaining 354, 216 were out of work in the winter, and applied 
for help. Work was found for 50 of them, and the other 166 received 
allowances. These allowances amounted to 6835 francs, while the 
fees the men paid amounted to only 1124 francs. The following 
year things were a little better, but only a little; for, although 126 
new members joined the Bureau, 67 names were removed from the 
list. In the course of the winter 226 of the insured were out of work, 
and 219 of them received allowances amounting to 9684 francs ; 
while the fees of all the insured together amounted only to 1366 
francs. Thus, when in 1895 the time came for weighing the experi- 
ment in the balance, no one could claim that it had proved a success. 
Still, there was a strong feeling that it must not be abandoned, as it 
might, if worked differently, prove a success in the future. It was 
bound to prove a success, indeed, its managers maintained, if only 
working-men of all classes could be induced to throw in their lot 
together and insure against unemployment. As it was, it was only 
the unskilled who insured; and even among the unskilled, only 
those who were likely to be unemployed. This was proved by the 
fact that, in the first year the Bureau existed, 61 per cent. of the 
men belonging to it were out of work. It was proposed, therefore, 
that insurance against unemployment should be made compulsory ; 
and as this was beyond the power of the Municipality, Dr. Wassilieff 
appealed to the Cantonal Government to frame a measure on the same 
lines as that on which the Courts of Trade are founded, conferring on 
district authorities the right to organise, in co-operation with the 
State, insurance against unemployment on compulsory lines. He 
even showed them how it could be done, as he drew up for them a 
Compulsory Insurance Bill. 

The Bill was received with enthusiasm, and the Minister of the 
Interior announced his intention of adopting it as a Government 
measure. He changed his tone, however, when he found that, although 
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the mass of the workers were in favour of it, the better paid among 
them were bitterly opposed to it, regarding it as an attempt to levy a 
tax on them for the benefit of their less well-to-do comrades. Besides, 
if it were passed, the whole canton would be flooded with underpaid 
labour from other cantons, they said. The end of it was, the 
Cantonal Parliament, while expressing warm sympathy with the aim 
of the Bill, decided that the subject with which it dealt was not ripe 
for legislation. 

Meanwhile the Berne Voluntary Insurance Bureau was pursuing 
the even tenor of its way. It was reorganised in 1893 and again in 
1900. Since then it has developed into an extremely interesting and 
useful institution. It is now joined to another and still more useful 
institution, the Berne Municipal Labour Bureau, the two being housed 
in the same building and worked together. They are under the 
direction and control of a managing board, consisting of nine members, 
three of whom are elected by the men who insure and three by their 
employers, while three are appointed by the Municipal Council. 
These directors hold office for four years; and at the end of every year 
they render an account of their stewardship to the Municipal Council. 
Three of the directors watch over the working of the insurance bureau ; 
three over’ that of the labour bureau; while one acts as president, 
another as vice-president, and another, again, as treasurer. The actual 
work of the bureaux is done by three paid officials, the manager, the 
manageress, and a clerk. The manager is directly responsible to the 
directors both for what he does himself and what is done by the other 
officials. All the bureaux officials, whether honorary or paid, carry on 
a regular propaganda to induce men in good times to insure against 
unemployment in bad times. The insurance bureau is open only to 
men ; but the labour bureau is open both to men and women. 

Any man who lives in Berne, whether a Swiss subject or not, may 
now insure against unemployment in the municipal bureau, providing 
he is able to work and not above sixty years of age. All that he has to 
do is to apply to the bureau, either directly, or through his employer or 
his Union, for an insurance book, and fasten into it every month an 
insurance stamp of the value of 70 centimes. In return for these 
70 centimes a month he secures the right to a money allowance for 
every day, up to sixty days, that he is out of work during the months 
of December, January, and February, provided that he has been in 
work for at least six months in the course of the year, provided also 
that he has not lost his work through laziness, disorderly conduct, or 
any other fault of his own, and that he has not refused work offered 
to him on reasonable conditions. A man who is unemployed because 
he is unemployable, whether from illness or any other cause, cannot 
claim an allowance; nor can one who is out on strike, or who has 
belonged to the bureau for less than eight months, or who is in arrears 
with his fees. For the first thirty days the unemployed allowance is 
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a franc and a half a day each for men who are alone-standing, and 
two francs for those who have others dependent on them; and for 
the remaining thirty days it is as much as the directors can afford to 
make it—anything from 80 centimes to a franc and a half. If the 
directors refuse to grant a man an allowance, or if they reduce his 
allowance at the end of thirty days below what he thinks it ought to 
be, he may appeal against them to the Court of Trade. The unem- 
ployed elect two of themselves to watch over their interests and see 
that each of them receives his due. 

The directors are bound to grant an allowance to every member 
of the bureau who fulfils the conditions under which allowances may 
be claimed. As one of these conditions is, however, that the claimant 
must be out of work through no fault of his own, they take it for 
granted that every claimant is anxious to be in work ; and, therefore, 
before giving him one penny, they try to find work for him. The 
manager of the insurance bureau, it must be remembered, is also the 
manager of the labour bureau, and as such is in constant communication 
with all the employers of labour in the canton, as well as with all 
the labour bureaux in the country. He, therefore, knows to a nicety 
the state of the labour market, and can say at.once where, if any- 
where, work is to be had. And members of the insurance bureau are 
allowed to travel on all the State railways at half the usual fares, 
when in search of employment. If he reports to the directors that 
there is no work anywhere, they apply to the Municipal Board of 
Works to start at once some undertaking that would, perhaps, other- 
wise not be started until later. For they have an agreement with this 
Board that all municipal work shall, so far as possible, be done in 
December, January, and February, and by members of the insurance 
bureau. Thus they have, as a rule, a fair amount of work to offer 
during these months ; and anyone who refuses it when offered forfeits, 
of course, his claim to an allowance. Allowances are granted, in fact, 
only in cases in which work cannot be provided and only until it can. 
The men who receive them are required to present themselves, twice 
every day, in the bureau waiting-room to see if the manager has a 
job for them. 
wag On the Ist of April 1905 the insurance bureau had 593 members, 
and 196 more joined it in the course of the year; while 175 were 
struck off its list, either because they had died, or because they had 
failed to pay their fees. On the Ist of April 1906 it had 614 mem- 
bers ; and it gained 126 more during the year, while it lost 169. In the 
winter of 1905-6, 234 of the insured, 7.e. 38 per cent., were out of work 
and received either work or allowances. Of these 63 per cent. were 
under fifty years of age, and only 9 per cent. were above sixty. In the 
winter of 1906-7, out of 571 members, 239, 7.e. 42 per cent., announced 
themselves as being out of work. Fifty-five per cent. of the 239 were 
under fifty years of age, and fifteen were above sixty. The bureau 
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succeeded in providing 114 of them with work, and granted allow- 
ances to the rest. 

In 1905-6 the full expenditure of the insurance bureau, exclusive 
of rent and salaries—the Municipality provides the building for both 
the bureaux and pays their three officialsk—was 6480 francs; and in 
1906-7 it was 10,438 francs. In 1905-6, 6228 francs out of the 
6480 went directly to the insured in allowances; and in 1906-7, 
9804 francs out of 10,438. In the former year office expenses 
amounted only to 123 francs, and in the latter, to 375. 

In 1905-6 the income of the bureau was 19,022 francs, viz.— 

Frances 
Members’ fees . : z Pikes . 4,702 
Employers’ voluntary cutelintions é ° . - 1,856 
Other presents . P ‘ , ‘ 229 
Municipal grant (fixed i in enaeunt) . . : - 12,000 
Interest on capital . “ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : 735 


Total ° . ° , ‘ ° . 19 022 


In 1906-7 its income was 17,948 francs, viz.— 
Francs 
Members’ fees . : » ; P . 8,822 
Employers’ voluntary nitilivalliaia . . ‘ - 1,048 
Other presents . ‘ so rg : ; ‘ * 76 
Municipal grant. , ‘ ‘ ‘ . : - 12,000 
Interest on capital . { A P ‘ 3 - 1,007 


Total ¢ J - ; ! A : 17,948 


Thus, even without any municipal grant at all, the insurance 
bureau in 1905-6 would have paid its way and have had a balance 
to the good of 542 francs; while in 1906-7 its deficit would have 
been only 4490 francs. 

The labour bureau works on a much larger scale. In 1905-6, 
13,361 men and women applied to it for work, and it found work for 
6582 of them. The next year, 15,509 persons applied for work, and 
8365 of them received it. Beyond its share of the salaries of the three 
officials and of the rent of the building where it is housed, the labour 
bureau receives nothing from the Municipality. Nor does it need 
anything ; for, although when acting for employers or employees 
belonging to Berne it does its work gratis, it charges a small fee when 
acting for aliens ; and these fees cover its expenses. 

Neither of these bureaux entails any great expense on the com- 
munity, it must be noted, and they both render it good service. 
And they will assuredly render it much better service in days to come 
than they render it now. For that in labour bureaux and insurance 
against unemployment lies the true solution of the unemployed 
problem there seems little doubt. Only, for it to be the true solu- 
tion, the insurance must be compulsory; as otherwise, they who 
insure against unemployment will always for the most part be they 
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who are going to be unemployed. And unfortunately therein is a 
great difficulty ; for no really satisfactory scheme, on compulsory 
lines, for this form of insurance has yet been devised in Switzerland, 
in spite of all the attempts that have been made, not only in 
Berne, but in St. Gall, Bale, Ziirich, and Lausanne, Still, many heads 
are now at work trying hard to devise one, and the firm belief prevails 
that one will be devised before long. 

Meanwhile there is no just standing aside with folded hands 
waiting. On the contrary, while financial experts are grappling with 
one unemployed problem—insurance—the very man in the street is 
grappling with another; and his problem is even more important, 
perhaps, than the experts’. Within the last few years there has arisen 
in Switzerland a great popular movement, the end and aim of which 
is to secure, so far as possible, the working classes against unemploy- 
ment, by securing them, nolentes volentes, against unemployableness. 
There is something very like a crusade, indeed, being carried on 
there against everything that tends to make men unemployable. 

In Switzerland, as elsewhere, labour bureaux statistics prove 
clearly that, excepting during industrial crises, the overwhelming 
majority of the unemployed always belong to the unskilled class ; 
while the personal experiences of bureaux officials go far towards 
proving that the majority of them are more or less unemployable, 
because either drunken, lazy, or unfit. In the chief cantons, there- 
fore, men and women of all degrees have formed themselves into 
societies ; and have set to work, in co-operation as a rule with the local 
authorities, to try to bring about the virtual extinction of the un- 
employed class by preventing new recruits from joining it. With 
them it is a regular business to watch over the young, and see that 
their fingers and their eyes are trained as well as their brains ; and 
that each one of them is fitted, so far as in him—or her—lies, to 
become a skilled worker. 

In almost every national school there are now technical classes, 
and a boy must, whether his parents wish it or not, learn some handi- 
craft before he leaves ; while a girl must learn sewing and laundry 
work as well as cooking and housewifery. There are technical con- 
tinuation schools, too, both for boys and for girls, where they may 
learn gratis anything from millinery to higher mathematics. In 
several cantons Poor Law authorities are expressly forbidden to allow 
the children under their care to become unskilled labourers; and 
these authorities cannot free themselves from their responsibility for 
the maintenance of a State child until it has learnt a lucrative calling. 
Parents who neglect their children, who allow them to absent them- 
selves from school, or who do not do their best to put them in the way 
of becoming useful self-supporting citizens, are regarded and treated 
as criminals. One of the functions of labour bureaux is now to 
arrange for the apprenticeship of boys whose parents cannot be 
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trusted to arrange for it wisely. Masters are directly responsible 
to the local authorities for the technical training of their apprentices ; 
and if they fail in their duty to them, they may be punished. In 
some places they are required to see that their young employees go 
to a night school. Thus for the future no boy, unless he be mentally 
defective, will be forced to join the unskilled class, no matter how 
poor or neglectful his parents may be. And if he is not thrifty and 
sober, as well as skilled, the blame will assuredly be his own. For in 
every school thrift is now taught as carefully as arithmetic; and 
teachers are required to use their personal influence over their pupils 
to induce them to put into a savings bank any few pence they may 
have. They are required, too—this by decree of the Bundesrath— 
to make them understand that alcohol is something which it behoves 
them neither to touch nor yet to handle. 

Nor do either local authorities or private societies content them- 
selves, in Switzerland, with battling against unemployableness in the 
workers of to-morrow; they battle against it also, and almost as 
eagerly, although much less hopefully, in the workers of to-day. 
There are cantons where the life of any man who even tries to loaf 
is made a burden to him, and where at the first sign of alcoholism the 
patient is packed off to a home for inebriates. For the Swiss, being 
a robust race, have no scruples whatever about setting at naught 
individual rights, when these rights either clash with the interests of 
the community, or threaten to entail on it expense. Switzerland 
claims to be the freest of lands ; but no man is free there to be idle, 
unless he can prove, to the satisfaction of his district authorities, that 
he has the means wherewith to provide for himself and those de- 
pendent on him without working. Nor, even if he has the necessary 
means, is he always free to drink at his own discretion. Whether he 
is, or is not, depends on the temper of his local authorities, who may, 
if they choose, imprison in homes for inebriates habitual drunkards, 
so as to prevent their setting their fellows a bad example ; just as they 
may imprison in penal workhouses loafers, even before they become 
a burden on the community, so as to prevent their ever becoming a 
burden. 

Both homes for inebriates and penal workhouses are regarded in 
Switzerland as ‘ bettering ’ institutions ; and they who are sent there 
~ are sent to be bettered—cured of their moral infirmities. 

While local authorities deal with drunkards, private societies— 
the Blue Cross, the Gemeinniitzige Gesellschaft, and many others— 
make it their business to try to prevent drinking ; and in this they 
have the hearty support of all the authorities alike, from the Bundes- 
rath downwards. When the Bundesrath handed over to the Cantonal 
Governments the yield of the spirit monopoly, it stipulated that one- 
tenth of it should be devoted to promoting temperance and com- 
bating alcoholism. And only a few months ago it went a step further, 
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as it prohibited the manufacturing of absinthe ; and it is now taking 
measures to guard against its being imported. Any society for the 
promotion of temperance receives a grant from the spirit monopoly 
fund, if it can prove that it is doing its work well. It is not necessary 
to preach temperance to obtain one ; for they who deal out the grants 
recognise the fact that it is not always by preaching that temperance 
is best promoted. Half the men who resort to public-houses do so 
because they have no decent fireside of their own by which to sit ; 
and more than half of those who drink, drink because wholesome, 
well-cooked food is not within their reach. The Swiss, therefore, very 
wisely class societies for housing the working classes, or for providing 
cheap, wholesome food, as temperance societies, and grant them 
subsidies. Year by year, indeed, a larger and larger section of those 
among them who fight against alcoholism, and through alcoholism 
against unemployableness, are coming to look on decent housing and 
good food as their surest weapons; and on good food as a surer 
weapon, even, than decent housing. That is why there are now 
springing up on all sides people’s kitchens, where a hungry man is 
provided for 4d. with as much as he can eat—a three-course dinner. 
That, too, is why social reformers are now going forth into the high- 
ways and byways, and are literally forcing girls and women to come 
in and be taught how to cook. They try to teach them also how to 
take care of their babies, and how to make their homes comfortable ; 
still, the first lesson of all that they teach them is how to cook a good, 


cheap dinner. For all Switzerland is now alive to the fact that if 
men, whether unemployed or employed, are not to become unemploy- 
able, they must be kept from drink ; all Switzerland is alive to the 
fact, too, that it is hopeless work trying to keep them from drink, 
unless they are properly fed. 


Evita SELLErs. 





THE PROBLEM OF AERIAL NAVIGATION 


In the September number of this Review Professor Simon Newcomb 
has written a most interesting article under the above heading. 
Interesting it is as embodying the ideas of a profound thinker, and 
also as presenting a view of the subject such as is opposed to that 
more generally held. He concludes by asking that if his conclusions 
are ill-founded their fallacy will be shown. The gist of his article, 
I take it, may be summarised as that, in his opinion, (1) aerial naviga- 
tion is not likely in the near future to become of such importance as 
seems generally supposed, and (2) that whatever utility may be 
accomplished in this line will be due to the propelled balloon rather 
than to the dynamic flying machine. I venture to take a diametrically 
opposite view, and shall attempt to show that it is likely to form a 
problem of the very highest moment to Englishmen, and that this 
will result more particularly from the introduction of the ‘ flyer.’ 
I have reason to hold more decided views on the matter now, for since 
reading the article I have had an opportunity of travelling some miles 
through the air in the marvellous machine of Mr. Wilbur Wright. 
Such an experience is calculated to prejudice one strongly in favour 
of this means of transport, and to make one realise what a vast future 
there is before us in the realms of the air. To sit in a comfortable 
seat, and, without effort, free from any jolting or unpleasant motion, 
to be wafted through the air, at forty miles an hour, with a regularity 
and certainty which is surprising, gives one food for reflection indeed. 
The feeling of safety which this clever and experienced aeronaut 
inspires in one displaces all fear of danger. 

In order to discuss the first of the conclusions it will be necessary 
to have in mind some idea of the means by which the air is to be 
navigated, and this makes it necessary to begin by considering the 
latter of the two statements, that is the asserted superiority of the 
propelled balloon over the ‘ flyer.’ 


THe INEFFICACY OF THE PROPELLED BALLOON. 


First let me explain that in disparaging the poor old airship, which 
in the past I have so often extolled, it is only to show that the flying 
machine is preferable ; the gas-bag is useful enough if we have nothing 
else with'which"to navigate the air. 
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A balloon must be very large. It is sometimes forgotten by 
inventors and others that the whole principle of the ascent depends 
on the displacement of the air. A balloon must be of such a volume 
as to displace a mass of air more or less equal to its entire weight. 
Air weighs about 76 lbs. per thousand cubic feet. So, no matter 
how light the materials used or how ethereal the gas, the apparatus 
must have a bulk of over a thousand cubic feet for every 76 lbs. that is 
required to be lifted. But great bulk implies two drawbacks. It 
must offer great resistance to propulsion, which necessitates powerful 
engines to drive it at any speed through the air, and speed is all- 
important in aerial navigation. 

The second drawback to great bulk is the difficulty in housing the 
apparatus when on the ground and protecting it from strong winds 
and weather. 

Then the material of which a balloon is made must be costly. It 
must be very light, and is therefore liable to be easily damaged. It 
must be absolutely gas-tight, for if it be leaky its buoyancy soon 
decreases. A mere pinhole involves a steady loss of gas; so that 
it has to be constructed of a very special material and with infinite 
care, which implies great expense. The actual cost of the gas, too, 
to fill the immense balloon is no mean item of expense, and it is bound 
to require frequent replenishing. Owing to the varying volume 
of the gas with changes of temperature, it is necessary to carry ballast 
or complicated means of regulating the altitude. This again involves 
increasing the capacity of the balloon. The housing and the handling 
of the machine when on the ground all add to the expense. 

The inflammability of the gas is a constant source of danger, 
and, for war purposes, where it may be desirable to use firearms, it 
_ seems very unsuitable. And, ‘her vulnerability is obvious,’ as the 
author owns. 

There is a vague possibility of improvement in these respects. 
The gas might, conceivably, be made uninflammable, and a multitude 
of cellular compartments might render it less liable to leakage, and 
so on, but this is going into the uncertainties of the future which we 
need not discuss. 

To recapitulate, any gas-borne airship must be : 

(1) Bulky. Therefore comparatively slow for given engine-power, 
and difficult to handle when on the ground. 

(2) Costly, both to build and to maintain. 
(3) Fragile and liable to damage. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE AEROPLANE. 


To compare a flyer on the aeroplane principle with a dirigible 
balloon, let us suppose a machine very similar to that now used by 
the Wrights. The illustration shows at a glance the comparative 
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sizes of the two, both being small machines capable of carrying two 
people. 

The advantages of the aeroplane are that two or three men could 
hold it on the ground even in a gale, and it could easily be housed 
under the lee of a house or wood. A shed to keep it in is comparatively 
easy and cheap to construct. The resistance of the air to the pro- 
pulsion of such a machine is very small, so that it should be capable 
of travelling infinitely faster for the same propulsive power. Since 
the covering need not be gas-tight, it can be made of cheaper material, 
and where the balloon costs thousands of pounds, the flyer need 
not cost as many hundreds. The cost of the gas is done away with, 
and, requiring but little assistance, the working costs would be much 


SIDE VIEW. 


Env VIEW. 


smaller. Finally, from the military point of view, it is practically 
invulnerable to bullets, nor is it liable to catch fire. 

We now come to another point, the most important of all. I have 
already said that in aerial navigation speed is everything. To success- 
fully navigate the air it is essential to be able to go at a rate faster 
than that of any ordinary wind that may be encountered. As this 
often attains to twenty or thirty miles an hour, a machine incapable 
of overcoming such can never hope to be a practical success. Now 
airships have been made to achieve this, but, though they may still 
be improved upon to some extent, there does not seem to be much 
hope that they can ever greatly exceed such a speed. They might 
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perhaps succeed in travelling forty miles an hour, but even then they 
would only be able to do their ten miles against a strong wind, which 
is not a very practicable rate. With the air-car it is different. It has 
been proved theoretically that the faster an aeroplane is driven the 
more economical it is. The pressure of the air evidently increases 
about in proportion to the square of the speed ; that is to say, if an 
apparatus of given area, travelling at twenty miles an hour, develops 
@ pressure under it of 500 lbs., then, if propelled at forty miles it 
should lift not only double the weight, but four times as much, or 
2000 Ibs. In order to get the machine to travel double the speed 
it may perhaps be necessary to increase the engine power fourfold, 
but let the original engine weigh 250 lbs. and we could still easily 
afford, if required, to put in an engine of four times the weight, and we 
should then be able to carry double the useful load as well. 


ASSERTED DISADVANTAGES. 


I think the above arguments are so entirely in favour of the gasless 
machine as to put the balloon entirely out of the question. But is this 
a one-sided view ? Let us see what Professor Newcomb has to say: 
‘There are several drawbacks to every form of flyer, either of which 
seems fatal to its extensive use, and which, taken together, throw it 
out of the field of competition.’ 

His first objection to a machine on the aeroplane principle is that, 
depending on its area for support, the larger the weight to be carried 
the larger must the horizontal surface be. Hence to make a machine 
to carry double the weight involves enlarging the surface in proportion. 
But as the surface is spread horizontally it requires greatly additional 
weight of framework to bear the strain. Yes; but in the first place 
we do not here propose discussing the use of any machine very much 
bigger than those now in use, and, secondly, the surfaces need not 
necessarily be spread out in one plane ; by arranging them one above 
another, a very large area of support can be got without adding 
much to the weight of construction. Then, again, I have just pointed 
out that by increasing the speed we can increase the lift without 
adding to the area, and as speed is, for other reasons, so desirable, 
it is highly probable that efforts will be made to augment the speed 

‘ and so carry greater loads for the same sized machine. 

In nature we find that the area of the wings of insects and birds 
does not increase in at all the same ratio as their weight. Thus a 
gnat’s wings have a surface corresponding to 49 square feet for 1 lb. 
of weight, a bee presents some 5 square feet, while a sparrow has 
under three, a pigeon 1}, and a vulture only ? of a square foot per 
pound. If this sort of proportion were carried on we should find 
that our large machines do not call for nearly the same relative area 
as the smaller ones. 

The next asserted objection to the flyer whose support is due to 
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its progress through the air is that it cannot stop to have its machinery 
repaired or adjusted. This is partially true, but it is a matter of 
degree. The engines could be stopped for a few seconds while the 
machine soars downwards. Then, when we get experienced in 
practical flight, it seems quite probable that we shall be able to take 
advantage of the wind currents and soar like the great birds. It might 
then be possible to remain for long periods on end sailing around 
without the assistance of any motor. But, besides all this, the 
stoppage of the engine is hardly likely to be of frequent occurrence 
in the future, when better forms of motor are obtainable. How often 
does a steamer or a locomotive have to stop to adjust the engine ? 

We now get to another drawback which is very real; but it 
applies equally to the propelled balloon. This is, that an aerial machine 
cannot be navigated for long out of sight of the ground. Once it 
rises into a cloud or becomes enveloped in fog, it is impossible to tell 
which way one is going. The aeronaut is then in the same position 
as the mariner at sea, but, exposed to rapid and varying currents of 
wind, he cannot rely on ‘dead reckoning.’ Fog must always be a 
hindrance to aerial navigation. Yet so it is, to a large extent, to 
marine navigation. 

When Professor Newcomb comes to speak of the larger the ship 
the greater the power and speed, this can only apply to two airships 
on the same model ; the remark cannot refer to the comparison between 


a bulky airship and a compact aeroplane. But even this statement is 
not quite a happy one. He says that ‘ at the present moment the two 
largest ships afloat are also those of highest speed.’ He apparently 
forgets the dashing destroyers racing at thirty-five knots an hour, or 
the still smaller motor-boats and hydroplanes. 

So much, then, for the arguments in favour of the airship as 
opposed to the gasless flyer. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


We now come to the second and chief problem of the discussion, 
that is as to whether aerial navigation is likely in the near future to 
become of real importance ; that is to say, whether an aerial machine 
is likely to be able ‘to compete with the steamship, the railway, or 
the mail-coach in the carriage of passengers or mails.’ 

Having decided that a machine of the aeroplane type is preferable 
to a dirigible balloon, let us adopt, for the sake of argument, the notion 
of an apparatus very similar to that now used by the Wrights, but 
perhaps slightly larger, so as to carry three or four, and able to attain 
a greater speed, say fifty miles an hour. Let this be capable of travel- 
ling for several hours on end, of going up to say 1000 feet, and to 
negotiate all ordinary winds. Considering the enormous strides 
made within the last year or two, it seems not at all unreasonable to 
hope that we may have such a vessel within the next year or two. 
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The carriage of passengers and mails is one thing, but it is quite 
another matter to compare the airship to an express train, as Professor 
Newcomb does later on, and discuss the relative coal consumption, 
presuming it to carry the same burden. He shows that the main 
resistance which a train travelling at high speed has to encounter is 
that of the air, but he omits to point out that while the air resistance to 
a train is wholly one of retardation, in a well-designed flying-machine 
almost the whole effort is utilised in lift. ‘ 

But it seems hardly necessary to discuss the question of utilising 
an airship for the transport of heavy goods; no one, I think, looks 
upon that as a likely accomplishment for a long time to come. 

The chief sentence of the whole of Professor Newcomb’s article 
that I take exception to is this: ‘ Any use that we can make of the 
air for the purpose of transportation, even when our machinery 
attains ideal perfection, will be uncertain, dangerous, expensive, 
and inefficient, as compared with transportation on the earth and 
ocean.” 

We will consider each of these points in turn. 

Uncertain.—Fogs may delay traffic, so may gales of wind. But 
both of these affect shipping to a very large extent, if not trains, and 
as a rule would only occur during a few hours in a month. Though 
adverse winds may reduce the speed of travel, this is purely a question 
of the speed with which the machine can travel. If motor cars can 
now exceed 100 miles an hour along a road there seems every likeli- 
hood of air-cars being able in future to greatly exceed this. If capable 
of going 150 miles an hour, a gale blowing forty miles per hour would 
make no serious difficulty. 

Dangerous.—It is very generally supposed that it is dangerous to 
travel through the air, this assumption probably being due to a large 
extent to the fact that several inventors in their crude appliances, and 
without experience, have come to grief. But with a perfected machine 
one can hardly imagine what can happen to upset it in mid-air. 
Barring collisions, which, on account of the greater space, should be 
much rarer than collisions at sea, and such accidents as the breaking 
of a shaft or catching fire, it is difficult to see what could happen.’ 
Then people often imagine the horror of falling, after a mishap, through 
thousands of feet to the ground, forgetting that in all probability nine- 
tenths of the traffic will be conducted within twenty or thirty feet of 
the ground. So that the effects of an accident would not be much 
more serious than in other modes of travel. 

Expensive—Why ? An air-car to carry two or three will certainly 
not cost as much as a motor car. Its upkeep will probably prove 
far less since there are no expensive tyres to wear out, nor is there the 
same continual shaking and vibration. The speed and directness 


' The breaking of a propeller blade, such as occirred so uifortuiately in Mr. 
Orville Wright’s machine, is hardly likely to happen again. 
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of the route from door to door will certainly render flying an economical 
mode of transport. 

Inefficient.—As a means of travel, the air-car promises to be the 
most delightful possible. Probably much faster than any other means 
of getting from place to place, and, as I have just said, very likely one 
of the cheapest. For the transport of mails and light goods the same 
arguments apply. If Mr. Wright has already carried an extra weight 
of 240 Ibs., there can be no question as to the possibility of carrying 
light loads. There appears to be no difficulty whatever in steering 
or in landing on any desired spot. Why, then, should it be deemed 
inefficient ? 

Considering all these facts, and that improvements are bound to 
follow, there seems to be every likelihood that, in future, travelling 
through the air will offer so many advantages that it will become a 
common means of getting from place to place. Then, by superseding 
other methods of transport, it will grow into a subject of great im- 
portance and create new and wide-spreading industries. 


; AERIAL WARFARE. 


The employment of the aerial vessel as an instrument of war is 
probably the most important question at the present moment for our 
naval and military authorities to consider. 

Professor Newcomb, in referring to this subject, begins by dismissing 
the flyer as ‘ out of the question,’ and adds ‘the airship proper or 
enlarged: balloon is the only agency to be feared.’ Yet he then points 
out how vulnerable such a vessel is, and how ‘ a single yeoman could 
with his rifle disable a whole fleet of airships approaching within range 
of his station.’ It seems to me that this fact alone puts the airship 
out of the question, that is as a really practical, dependable, and 
important instrument of war. The flyer, on the other hand, presents a 
much more difficult target, and is comparatively invulnerable, since 
one or two bullets are not likely to affect it in the least, and even shells 
may pass right through an aeroplane without bringing it down. 

It is pointed out that a conflict between rival airships is likely 
to be short; both would probably soon be riddled by bullets and 
brought to earth. But this is not the case with gasless machines, 
They would hold a balloon at their mercy. The duel between such 
I will leave to the imagination. 

There are two distinct methods of utilising air-craft for war 
First, that most usually discussed, is as a means of rising high into 
the air to obtain a wide view of the country round, to soar at an 
altitude above the range of projectiles, to float over towns and for- 
tresses and drop bombs upon them. The extent to which damage can 
be done by dropping explosives from a height can at present be but a 
matter of speculation. It may prove to be serious, but it may be 
found, as Professor Newcomb points out, that the difficulties are so 
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great that not very much is possible of accomplishment in this line, 
For such purposes the balloon may perhaps be considered almost the 
more suitable. 

There is, however, the other method which seems to me that 
most likely to be of real use, at all events in the early days of aerial 
navigation, yet it is one that has seldom been referred to in writings or 
discussions on the subject. This is the use of a swiftly moving small 
machine skimming over the ground and seldom rising to any height 
except to clear such obstacles as trees and houses. Such a machine 
should prove invaluable in war. For reconnoitring it may be compared 
to the cavalry horse, but with the following advantages : it would be 
far speedier, could go across any country whatever, taking walls, 
rivers, and other obstacles ‘ in its stride,’ it could probably carry two 
or three men, so that one could devote his whole attention to observa- 
tion, and it could when necessary rise to obtain a distant view. 

As for vulnerability, the air-car would be no worse than the horse, 
and if the seats and engines were rendered bullet proof, it could hardly 
be brought down by rifle fire. For reconnaisance, for despatch de- 
livery, for raids into the enemy’s territory, such a means of transport 
would be unsukpassed. 

The question of invasion is one in which the British public takes a 
more general interest. Professor Newcomb concludes that ‘ England 
has little to fear from the use of airships by an enemy seeking to 
invade her territory. . . . The key to her defence is the necessary 
vulnerability of a balloon.’ But, again, what about the flyer? If such 
machines can be proved to be practicable, and not too expensive, 
they will soon be adopted by the military Powers, not by ones and twos 
as with the costly airships, but by the hundred. We know that these 
machines can be made. There can be no reasonable doubt but that 
they will be immensely improved during the next year or two. 

Now I would seriously ask, What valid reason is there why, within 
a few years’ time, a foreign nation should not be able to despatch a 
fleet of a thousand aerial machines, each carrying two or three armed 
men and able to come across to our shores and land, not necessarily on 
the coast, but at any desired inland place? The majority of the men 
could be landed while the flyers could be sent back for further supplies. 
No defence seems possible against invasion by such a fleet, since, 
like a swarm of locusts, its destination cannot be guessed, and, after 
settling, it may rise again and swoop down on some fresh place, while 
an hour later it may have returned to its base, having wrought havoc 
in the district of its descent. 

All this may sound like a flight of fancy, but let us remember that 
Wright has already accomplished flights with a passenger of double the 
distance across the Channel. Let us bear in mind, too, that 10,000 
such machines would probably not cost much more than one modern 
battleship. The only system of defence that I can see is (Irish though 
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it may sound) to form a similar fleet to attack the homes of those that 
dare to visit our shores unasked. 

Then let us be prepared. It is not enough for our naval and military 
authorities to shirk the matter by saying that they do not consider it 
likely to be serious. The question is whether there is any sort of 
possibility of this mode of warfare developing into one of importance. 
If there is, it demands our most serious consideration, and the British 
taxpayer must put his hand in his pocket and provide the wherewithal 
to place us at least on a par with any foreign nation which attempts 
to form a large aerial fleet. 

B. Bapen-PowELL. 


Vor, LXIV—No, 381 
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INDIA UNDER CROWN GOVERNMENT, 


1858-1908 


Ir is now just fifty years since Lord Canning, on the Ist of November, 
1858, in a grand durbar held at Allahabad, published the Royal 
Proclamation concerning the ‘Act for the Better Government of 
India.’ By this Act, only passed after acrimonious party discussion 
in Parliament, the Crown assumed the direct control of the vast 
empire gradually built up during two hundred and fifty years by the 
East India Qomipdny, which originally began its operations, in 1600, 
as a small body of merchant adventurers. 

During Lord Dalhousie’s governor-generalship, from 1848 to 1856, 
the territorial responsibilities connected with the already large British 
dominions in India were increased by the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1849, and of the central portion of Lower Burma in 1852, while 
Satara in 1849 and Jhansi and,Nagpur in 1853 were escheated through 
lapse of natural heirs. Oudh, too, after many solemn warnings 
throughout long years of misrule, was annexed without a blow in 
February 1856, just before Lord Dalhousie left India. 

Although peace seemed assured, Lord Canning, his successor, was 
somewhat apprehensive concerning trouble, for there was much 
latent discontent. Lord Dalhousie’s policy of escheat on lapse of 
heirs and his annexation of Oudh had raised bitter animosity among 
the ruling classes ; while the commencement of trunk railways and 
telegraph lines in 1853 had an unsettling effect upon the population 
generally, and upon the Bengal Army especially. 

These feelings were wrought upon by the dethroned princes and 
those disappointed through escheat ; and soon the cloud about which 
Lord Canning was apprehensive arose, and burst prematurely in the 
shape of a revolt of the native troops at Meerut on the 10th of May, 
1857, whence it rapidly extended to the whole of the Bengal army. 
The high-caste Hindus forming the bulk of the Bengal army had 
always been troublesome, and had thrice before mutinied—at Patna 
in 1764, for increased pay and allowances ; throughout Bengal in 1780, 
to avoid the sea voyage to Madras; and at Barrackpore in 1824, 
when they refused to go to Burma by sea. But the immediate 
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cause of this mutiny in 1857 was the issue of the then newly invented 
cartridges, which were greased with the fat of animals abhorrent to 
both Hindus and Mahomedans. It was purely a military uprising ; 
but its suppression necessitated two and a half years of strenuous 
warfare; and in place of overwhelming us with ruin, it resulted in 
the abolition of the East India Company and the assumption of direct 
government by the Crown, whereby the British position was greatly 
strengthened. 

The Mutiny furnished strong proof of the need for improving 
communications, and after the proclamation of peace throughout 
India on the 8th of July, 1859, railway construction was pushed on 
rapidly, while assurances were given to the loyal princes and rajahs 
that henceforth adopted heirs would be recognised and there should 
be no further escheat through lapse of natural heirs. 

During the remainder of Lord Canning’s viceroyalty, till March 
1862, attention was given to improving the finances, which had been 
greatly damaged through the enormously heavy charges incurred 
during the mutiny ; while judicial matters were improved by the 
introduction of the Civil Procedure Code in 1859, the Penal Code in 
1860 (originally drafted by Macaulay in 1837), and the Criminal 
Procedure Code in 1861. And a step of the first importance was taken 
when the Indian army was re-organised on the recommendations of a 
Commission in 1859 (see page 796). 

Lord Elgin, Canning’s successor, who died in November 1863, 
worked hard during his short tenure of office, and with patient self- 
denial adhered to his resolve that ‘ we must, for a time at least, walk 
in paths traced out for us by others.’ 

Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, who then went out as 
Viceroy, was a man cast in a different mould; and he had already the 
largest possible experience of Indian affairs. His chief aims were 
internal administrative improvements and the development of the 
natural resources of the country by railway extension and irrigation. 
He settled the long-pending disputes between the landowners and the 
peasantry in Oudh; he re-organised the Native Judicial Service ; 
he created the Indian Forest Department ;:and he did much for 
sanitation and education. But, despite a rigid economy, which 
made him unpopular, he found himself hampered by financial 
difficulties through the revenue remaining stationary, while expendi- 
' ture was constantly and inevitably increasing. These difficulties 
were aggravated by the Bhutan War in 1864, resulting in annexation, 
and by the great famine in Orissa and a serious commercial crisis in 
1866, followed by further scarcity in Upper India in 1868. His 
foreign policy of ‘masterly inactivity’ in seeking to maintain the 
status quo by non-intervention in transfrontier affairs produced stormy 
criticism. 

To Lord Mayo, who became Viceroy in January 1869, the dis- 
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advantages and limitations of the ‘ masterly inactivity’ policy were 
fully apparent. While he knew that active interference was dangerous, 
he saw the need of exercising ‘ that moral influence which is inseparable 
from the strongest power in Asia,’ Thus, when the Amir of Afghani- 
stan came to a durbar at Ambala in March 1869, the Viceroy was 
unable to promise the subsidy and the support in every emergency 
which were asked for, though otherwise the meeting was satisfactory. 
And although he found himself forced into a Lushai expedition, to 
check tribal raids into Cachar, the wise frontier policy he adopted 
was thus summed up early in 1872: 

I have frequently laid down what I believe to be the cardinal points of 
Anglo-Indian policy. They may be summed up in a few words. We should 
establish with our frontier States .. . intimate relations of friendship; we 
should make them feel that, though we are all-powerful, we desire to support 
their nationality; that when necessity arises we might assist them with 
money, arms, and even perhaps, in certain eventualities, with men. We 
could thus create in them outworks of our Empire. . . . Further, we should 
strenuously oppose any attempt to neutralise those territories in the European 
sense, or to sanction or invite the interference of any European power in their 
affairs. 

With the feudatory princes in India he established cordial rela- 
tions, and one of the fruits of this was the foundation of colleges at 
Ajmir and Kathiawar for the education of the sons of rajahs and 
nobles. These satisfactory signs of loyalty and friendship were 
strengthened by the visit of Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, in 
1869, when the native rulers and princes of India were first brought 
into direct personal touch with our royal family. 

During Lord Mayo’s viceroyalty, cut short by his assassination in 
February 1872, further advances were made in administrative reform 
and in developing the resources of India, while great financial im- 
provements were also effected. He did much for agriculture, and 
his interest in railway extension and other public works led to his 
taking charge of the Public Works Department in addition to Foreign 
Affairs, always the special department of the Viceroy. To him was 
due the more rapid extension of railways through the adoption of the 
metre-gauge on all but the great trunk lines. But the chief event 
of his administration was the inception of a policy of local self- 
government to relieve over-centralisation, already troublesome, by 
introducing a system of financial contracts establishing more definite - 
relations between the Imperial and the Provincial Governments, which - 
has been of great benefit to local administrations. 

Lord Northbrook, who next held office from May 1872 to March 
1876, endeavoured to effect further financial improvements ; but his 
efforts were impeded by the deficiency caused through depreciation 
in the value of the rupee, owing to the demonetisation of silver in 
Europe after the Franco-German War, and through large outlay being 
incurred in relief works during the Lower Bengal famine of 1874. 
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Two very important political events happened, however, in 1875. 
The first of these was the deposition of the Gaekwar of Baroda for 
misrule, disloyalty, and attempts to poison the British Resident ; and 
practical proof was then given of the sincerity of the declaration made 
in 1859 as to the abolition of escheat on lapse of direct heirs; for a 
young child, a distant relative of the deposed Gaekwar, was raised 
to the throne. And the other great event was the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, now his Majesty King Edward the Seventh, Emperor of 
India, during the cold season 1875-6, when the personal relations 
thus established greatly strengthened the loyalty of the native princes. 

During Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty, from April 1876 to April 1880, 
still more was done to strengthen by outward signs the ties uniting 
Britain and India. On the Ist of May 1876 Queen Victoria assumed 
the title of Empress of India ; and on the Ist of January 1877 this 
assumption of title was proclaimed in a great durbar held at Delhi, 
the ancient capital of the Mogul emperors. And that the Indian 
army was a factor to be reckoned with in other parts of the British 
Empire was demonstrated by native troops being despatched to Malta 
and Cyprus in 1878, when war with Russia seemed imminent—an 
example that was followed during the Egyptian War of 1882, the 
Boer War in 1899, and the expeditions to China in 1900 and Somali- 
_ land in 1903. 

Misfortunes, however, soon came. In 1876 the rains failed in 
southern India, and a great famine ensued, which extended in 1877-78 
right across India into the Punjab, and necessitated relief measures 
costing eight million pounds. This financial strain was increased by 
the continual shrinkage in the value of the rupee, so that loans of 
5,000,000/. had to be raised in 1877 and 1879, followed by much 
larger loans later on. And just when this serious famine ended, India 
became embroiled in an Afghan war in 1878, through Shere Ali’s 
intriguing with Russia, and refusing to receive a British envoy while 
cordially welcoming a Russian mission. Shere Ali fled before the 
invading force, and his son Yakub Khan was recognised as Amir 
under the treaty of Gandamak in May 1879. Possession was obtained 
of the three north-western mountain passes through which the in- 
vasion of India is possible, and thus a ‘ scientific frontier ’ was acquired. 
But a weak point in the treaty was the stipulation that a British 
Resident should be received at Kabul ; for in August 1879 the Resident 
and all his staff were massacred, and another war ensued. This 
resulted in Yakub Khan’s deposition and the raising of Abdur Rahman, 
a descendant of Dost Mahomed, to the Amirship in March 1880—just 
when a general election in Britain drove the Conservative Cabinet 
from office and necessitated Lord Lytton’s resignation. So far as 
internal administration was concerned, Lord Lytton extended Lord 
Mayo’s decentralisation system, especially as regards financial matters 
concerning local Governments ; and he abolished the inland customs 
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which impeded the movement of trade across India. But in the 
partial repeal of the cotton duties he truckled to the exigencies of 
party politics at home, instead of defending the special interests of 
India committed to his charge (see page 799). 

It was about this time that the vernacular newspapers began to 
become scurrilous, and to abuse the entire liberty granted to the Press 
during Sir Charles Metcalfe’s temporary governor-generalship in 1835, 
So virulent were the attacks made by native newspapers upon officials, 
and so inflammatory was their growing influence, that a Press Censor- 
ship had to be established in March 1878. 

Lord Ripon’s administration, extending from April 1880 to 
November 1884, began before the Afghan War was ended ; but after 
its conclusion, in the autumn of 1880, no other military operations 
were necessary than the suppression of frontier raids by the Waziris 
in 1882, and the Akhas in Assam in 1883. Thus he was left free to 
deal with internal reforms. He improved the agricultural depart- 
ment on lines suggested by the Famine Commission in 1880, and 
published the Provisional Famine Code in 1883, which has since been 
of untold benefit. He also did much to promote vernacular educa- 
tion, and to enable the Mahomedan population to profit more than 
hitherto from State-aided instruction. But the most important and 
far-reaching of his measures were the impetus given from 1882 onwards 
to the extension of local self-government, both by municipalities and 
by rural boards, and of the elective principle in connexion therewith ; 
the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act of 1878 in 1883, thus paving 
the way for many of the troubles of recent years ; and the Criminal 
Procedure Amendment Bill of 1882-84, introduced by the legal 
member, Mr. Ilbert. 

This ‘ Ibert Bill’ was an attempt to extend over all European 
British subjects the jurisdiction of the district criminal courts, irre- 
spective of the race or nationality of the presiding judges. It was an 
ill-timed and unnecessary measure ; and it raised a storm of indigna- 
tion among the Europeans. Slumbering racial prejudices and innate 
antagonism were at once quickened into open animosity, which has 
never since then been laid at rest or even closely veiled. Calcutta 
was wild with excitement. While this excitement was at its height 
the editor of the Bengali newspaper was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment for libelling Mr. Justice Norris, and a monster meeting 
of Hindus was held to protest. After an immense amount of friction, 
an amended Act was finally passed in January 1884, by means of a 
compromise which provided that all European British subjects could 
claim a jury, and that the only natives empowered to try Europeans 
should be members of the Civil Service holding the rank of district 
magistrate and sessions judge. 

To these three great measures for which Lord Ripon is responsible 
—the extension of a representative principle unsuited to the country, 
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the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act of 1878, and the racial 
antagonism awakened by the Ilbert Bill—are due in no small degree 
the fact that local conditions are now so very different from what 
they were when Lord Randolph Churchill could assert in his Budget 
speech, on the 6th of August 1885, that ‘In India there is no public 
opinion to speak of, no powerful Press, and hardly any trammels upon 
the Government of any sort or kind.’ In that speech Lord Ripon’s 
frontier policy and military unpreparedness were also bitterly 
criticised, and called ‘not only a blunder but a crime,’ because 
proper precautions had not been taken to protect India from the 
dangers threatening through Russia’s advance southwards in Asia. 
Britain was startled when Russia swooped down upon Merv and 
threatened to approach closer to the Indian frontier; and ‘then 
followed the fruitless frontier negotiations, and Lord Ripon came home 
and Lord Dufferin went out, not one hour too soon for the safety 
of India and the tranquillity of the East.’ 

Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty, from December 1884 to December 
1888, was happily a period free from famine, and was on the whole 
the most prosperous time during these last fifty years under Crown 
Government, But the favourable opportunity thus presented for 
improving internal conditions was interfered with by the growing 
financial pressure caused by a continuous decline in the rupee. So he 
re-imposed the income-tax, which, first levied after the mutiny, had 
been increased and then sbolishéd as a bad form of taxation by 
Lord Mayo. The state of political affairs was also serious on both the 
north-western and the south-eastern frontiers of India. In April 
1885 the Amir came to a durbar at Rawalpindi, where the relations 
of India and Afghanistan were strengthened in view of the danger 
arising from the Russian advance; and a loan of 10,000,000/. had to 
be adopted in order to put the north-western frontier in a thorough 
state of defence. A Boundary Commission was appointed in concert 
with Russia to delimit the Afghan northern and western frontiers, 
and while it was at work the Russian troops fell upon the Afghans at 
Penjdeh. This ‘ Penjdeh incident’ nearly resulted in war being 
declared against Russia, and occasioned a great spontaneous outburst 
of loyalty from the Indian princes. In November 1885 the long 
course of unfriendly action on the part of the Court of Ava culminated 
in such contemptuous disregard of treaty rights and rejection of 
diplomatic overtures as to necessitate a third Burmese War. Man- 
dalay was occupied without resistance ; King Thibaw was deported to 
India ; and in default of any Burmese prince who could be relied on 
to behave properly and maintain friendly relations, the whole of 
Upper Burma and the tributary Shan States were annexed on the 
Ist of January 1886—for nearly all the royal princes had been 
massacred shortly after Thibaw’s accession to the throne in 1878. 
This large annexation caused no surprise in India, and created no 
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alarm among the feudatory princes, to one of the chief among whom, 
the Maharaja Sindhia, the hereditary rock-fortress of Gwalior was 
restored in exchange for Jhansi town as a token of friendship. The 
outburst of loyalty on the part of the native princes in offering support 
in troops and money for fighting Russia in 1885 was strengthened 
and intensified at the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress in 1887, when 
most of the great Indian princes took part in the ceremonial pro- 
cession in London. And in India itself this great occasion was chiefly 
commemorated by the Lady Dufferin Jubilee Fund for establishing 
maternity hospitals and providing female medical aid to the women 
of India, a work that has been of immense benefit. 

Under Lord Lansdowne’s viceroyalty, from December 1888 to 
January 1894, the north-western frontier defences were strengthened 
and the mountain passes secured against invasion, as Russian aggres- 
sion on the Pamirs again threatened serious danger. Friendly 
relations with Afghanistan were also improved by delimiting the 
boundaries and increasing the annual subsidy .paid to the Amir. 
And the bonds between the feudatory princes and the British Govern- 
ment were made closer by accepting their offers to contribute men, 
arms, and money to the defence of India. This resulted in the organisa- 
tion of an Imperial Service Corps in addition to the regular British 
Army—a magnificent spontaneous gift, which speaks volumes for 
the loyalty of these native princes to a strong and efficient British 
administration, though under a weak Government this well-equipped 
subsidiary army might possibly become a dangerous support to rely 
upon. 

Minor frontier troubles of course sprang up from time to time, 
the most serious of which was a revolution in Manipur, when the 
assassination of the Chief Commissioner of Assam necessitated a 
military occupation and a reconstitution of the native Government 
in 1891 (which has been handed over to the new Raja on his attaining 
his majority in 1907). 

Except in part of Madras, in 1888, India was not during Lord 
Lansdowne’s time cursed with famine; but the financial position 
grew worse from the further depreciation of the rupee, which had | 
now sunk to fourteen pence. So serious was the loss thus occasioned, 
that in 1893 the first step towards currency reform was taken in 
closing the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver—a temporary 
palliative that failed to effect any permanent improvement, for 
another loan of £10,000,000 was necessary to meet the ordinary 
requirements. Local self-government was also slightly extended 
by the nomination of a larger non-official element in the Provincial 
Legislative Councils under an Act passed by the British Parliament 
in 1892. 

Lord Elgin’s administration, from January 1894 to January 
1899, was greatly hampered by the low value of the rupee, which 
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sank to thirteen pence in 1895. Import duties abolished in 1882 had 
to be reimposed, yet the finances drifted from bad to worse, for a 
serious famine occurred in 1896-7, which extended over nearly one- 
third of India, affecting nearly one-fourth of the total population, 
and necessitating an outlay of £6,000,000 on relief works. And con- 
currently with this, bubonic plague broke out in 1896, which com- 
mitted fearful ravages and has never yet been got rid of. The measures 
taken to restrict and eradicate this pestilence awakened the easily 
aroused suspicions of the population, and caused panic and rioting. 
The vernacular press teemed with such inflammatory articles that 
it was found necessary to make more stringent the law against 
seditious writing, and to accommodate plague-measures as nearly as 
possible to native ideas. 

Despite these internal troubles much solid work was effected 
in frontier delimitation with Russia on the Pamirs, and with France 
and Siam in Further India, and in the reorganisation of the Indian 
Army under proposals submitted by Lord Lansdowne. In place 
of the old Presidency system of three separate armies for Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras, the Indian Army was now placed under one 
Commander-in-Chief, and divided into four lieutenant-generalships. 
A proof of the efficiency thus attained was soon given in 1897, when 
all the border tribes from Chitral to Baluchistan rose against the 
British garrisons, and had to be suppressed by military expeditions. 
But though Indian affairs looked very gloomy in 1897, yet a cheerful 
gleam was thrown by the enthusiasm evoked among the native 
princes at Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 

The historical events of the last ten years, including the brilliant 
viceroyalty of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, from January 1899 to 
April 1904, the temporary governor-generalship of Lord Ampthill, 
governor of Madras, Lord Curzon’s second term from December 
1904 (following upon re-appointment in August) till his resignation 
in November 1905, and Lord Minto’s administration from November 
1905 onwards, are too recent to need more than the briefest recapi- 
tulation. 

Lord Curzon’s first great measure was the fixation of the rupee 
at one shilling and fourpence in 1899. This gave financial stability 
‘by steadying exchange, and helped greatly to develop trade and 
commerce. But no sooner had the financial horizon thus been made 
clearer, than it again became clouded by the most terrible famine 
ever known. Over seven million pounds were spent in relief measures, 
and the total loss to Government was estimated at fifty millions 
sterling. And since then hardly a year has passed without some part 
of India suffering from serious scarcity or famine. Nevertheless, 
important improvements were made in railway extension, irriga- 
tion, agriculture, education, and other departments of the Govern- 
ment. 
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As regards Imperial ideas, Lord Curzon far outshone any of his 
predecessors. The formation of the Imperial Cadet Corps for young 
native princes and nobles was only one among many evidences of 
this fact. He knew the value of a strong appeal to the Imperial 
spirit of India, and the best way of making it. The great durbar 
held at Delhi on the 1st of January 1903, to celebrate the coronation 
of the first British Emperor of India, in which His Majesty’s only 
surviving brother took part, was probably the most gorgeous spectacle 
the world has ever seen. It appealed to the native princes and the 
Indian people in a way that nothing else has ever done throughout 
the history of British rule, while Lord Curzon’s arrangement of the 
subsequent Indian tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-6 
also tended greatly to stimulate Imperial ideas. 

When Lord Curzon returned to England in April 1904, on his 
full term of office expiring without any successor having been ap- 
pointed, he was considered the greatest governor-general since Lord 
Dalhousie’s time. But, important as were the internal reforms he 
had introduced in developing trade and commerce, improving ad- 
ministration, effecting useful measures of decentralisation, and 
strengthening local self-government, it was a mistake to reappoint 
him for another term. No man should twice hold this viceroyalty, 
the most magnificent office under the Crown. Lord Curzon’s insistence 
on necessary university reforms had raised intense excitement and 
made him very unpopular among the Hindus of Bengal, and had 
led to much abusive and seditious writing, Hence one of his last acts, 
in relieving the overworked Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and 
improving the administration of Eastern Bengal and Assam by 
forming a new province, met with such a storm of Hindu opposition 
as would probably never have been raised had this wise, common- 
sense redistribution of work been left to a new Viceroy, against whom 
the Hindus had as yet no open animosity. And thus, too, would 
have been avoided the strong difference in opinion which arose in 
1905 between him and Lord Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief since 
1902, who had already, with the Viceroy’s full consent, effected 
important reforms in army organisation. Other Commanders-in- 
Chief had previously objected to unrestrained criticism of their pro- 
posals by a junior officer, the Military Member of the Viceregal 
Council; but now flint and steel met, and Lord Curzon’s resignation 
was generally looked upon as being not merely an extreme form of 
protest, but also a virtual acknowledgment of defeat. This was a 
very serious misfortune, for anything that tends to weaken the supre- 
macy of the Viceroy, the Emperor’s personal representative, must 
necessarily depreciate his influence in the eyes of the feudatory 
princes and of the whole of India. 

On his arrival in November 1905, Lord Minto found many parts 
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of India seething with sedition ; and as things gradually went from 
bad to worse, prominent agitators were first deported, then Acts 
were passed for proclaiming disturbed districts and preventing sedi- 
tious meetings, for penalising any improper use of explosives, and 
for restraining seditious articles in newspapers. 

It is a very serious state of affairs which now marks the Jubilee 
of Crown Government in India, despite all the administrative, com- 
mercial, and other improvements that have taken place since the 
‘Act for the better Government of India’ came into force on the 
Ist of November 1858. Our frontiers are strong and well protected ; 
nearly 30,000 miles of railway have been built since the Mutiny, and 
communications of every sort have been improved to an extent that 
could hardly have been dreamed of then; old irrigation works have 
been improved, and new ones laid out; famines have been fought 
against, and as much has been done as caste and other prejudices 
will permit in the way of preventing epidemic diseases and improving 
sanitation generally ; educational establishments have been multi- 
plied ; every administrative department has been largely extended . 
and greatly improved ; every branch of home and foreign trade and 
commerce has been encouraged and greatly expanded; and many 
other evidences might be enumerated of so-called ‘ material and 
moral progress,’ effected only too often at the cost of the petty village 
handicraftsmen and of rural industries. As regards the people them- 
selves, however, much of this progress and improvement, demon- 
strated on thousands of pages of official statistics, has perhaps been 
of somewhat doubtful advantage. 

These changes, due to Western civilisation and energy, all tend, 
especially near the main lines of communication, to disturb the ad- 
mirable equanimity characteristic of the Indian peasant, and to 
weaken and gradually undermine the ancient social systems that 
have endured throughout previous governmental changes of a purely 
Eastern type. Fresh wants, formerly unknown and unfelt, have been 
created. And in satisfying these the peasantry is now often worse 
off than formerly ; for under our local government policy the authority 
of the larger landowners is being undermined, and under our agrarian 
laws rapacious money-lenders can obtain a hold upon the cultivated 
lands that they would once have been unable and unwilling to make 
good. As regards British rule itself, too, the last few years have 
furnished abundant evidence that our Government is hated by some 
of the educated classes, and especially among the Hindus, for as yet 
the Mahomedans and Sikhs are still but little discontented with our 
dominion. This discontent is not due to any defect in the British 
administration, whose even-handed justice is almost universally 
admitted. Nor is it due to bureaucratic oppression, for in this 
respect the Indian Services may well challenge comparison with those 
of any other country. But conspiracy is rife among the Hindus. 
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These widespread seditious conspiracies, with dangerous euphe- 
mism merely called ‘ unrest,’ are due to four causes: (1) that we are 
an alien race, because it would be contrary to human nature to expect 
any nation, or any congeries of nations such as India is, to feel any- 
thing but discontented under foreign dominion ; (2) that the system 
of education on purely Western lines adopted from 1835 onwards has 
borne very different fruit from what was then expected; (3) that 
our difficulties in South Africa in 1899-1901, and the victories of Japan 
over Russia in 1904-5, have inspired many malcontents with a desire 
to try and overthrow British rule in India, regardless of what the 
consequences would be if such schemes were successful ; and (4) that 
the aspirations raised through the Royal Proclamation of the Ist 
of November 1858 have only partially been fulfilled in so far as 
regards the portion which said: ‘And it is Our further Will, that, 
so far as may be, Our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our Service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly 
_ to discharge.’ 

With regard to our alien dominion over a population vastly out- 
numbering our own, it should never be forgotten that we won India 
by the sword, and that we hold it by force of arms only. Our empire 
in India rests entirely on military efficiency and preparedness for 
every emergency. The moment our strength becomes too feeble to 
wield properly the keen two-edged weapon of our British and native 
armies, our Indian empire must collapse and pass to those strong 
enough to grasp the golden opportunity of conquest. No prize in the 
world is so tempting and so rich, both actually and potentially, as 
India, with its population of three hundred millions, its great cities 
and seaports, its broad fertile valleys, its vast and valuable forests, 
its huge railway and irrigation systems, its gold, coal, oil, and other 
sources of untold wealth. 

In 1856 the Indian army consisted of 45,104 European and 235,221 
native troops ; and now, in 1908, it consists of 75,702 Europeans and 
148,996 natives. There are thus about 30,000 more European soldiers 
than before the Mutiny, and 86,000 fewer natives. Despite the very 
large increase of territory caused by the Burma annexation in 1886, 
this is actually somewhat less than the standard fixed by the Peel 
Commission in 1859 :— 

There can be no doubt that it will be necessary to maintain for the future 
defence of India a European force of much greater strength than that which 
existed previous to the outbreak of 1857. The amount of such force should . . . 
be about 80,000. . . . The amount of native force should not, under present 
circumstances, bear a greater proportion to the European, in cavalry and 
infantry, than two to one for Bengal, and three to one for Madras and Bombay 
respectively. 


And twenty years later, in 1879, the Eden Commission also said : 
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‘ We believe that a reduction of the British infantry in India would 
be the worst form of economy which could be adopted.’ Yet in 1882-3 
Lord Ripon allowed the British Army to fall to 10,000 men below 
its proper strength, a false economy which might have had disastrous 
results. 

It is now generally admitted that a mistake was made when 
Macaulay’s recommendations were embodied in Lord William 
Bentinck’s Resolution of March 1835, ‘ that the funds appropriated to 
education would be best employed on English education alone.’ The 
Hindus, and especially the quick-witted Bengalis, have chiefly profited — 
by this system; and as suitable employment could not be provided 
for all those thus educated on Western lines, a class of clever and 
discontented men has gradually sprung up which is doing all it can to 
misrepresent and thwart British aims, to hinder the regular course 
of administration and undermine its stability, and to transform 
slumbering racial prejudices into active antagonism and violent 
hatred. These revolutionaries know how powerful an instrument the 
Press can become in clever hands. Checked temporarily by the 
Vernacular Press Act of 1878, they grew bolder after its repeal in 
1883 ; and for the last twenty-five years the evil has been growing. 

These Hindu patriots trying to undermine all India with secret 
societies do not scruple to use as tools men fanatic enough to become 
bomb-throwers and assassins, who attain the glory of martyrdom 
on expiating crimes instigated by leaders careful not to come within 
reach of the penal law. Where this seditious movement is going to 
end, no one can yet say. No reasonable political concessions will 
dispel the hatred that is being stirred up to the utmost degree against 
British rule. No one can wish to revive the dreadful memories of 
the Mutiny massacres ; but unless much sterner action than hitherto 
be now taken to suppress sedition and to punish severely every form 
of instigation to crimes arising from seditious teaching, the horrors of 
1857 are likely to be repeated. 

Only those who have lived long there can understand India and 
can realise the grave dangers now threatening the lives of our fellow- 
countrymen in many ungarrisoned up-country stations—and, worse 
still, the lives and the honour and chastity of our fellow-countrywomen. 
Prompt and stern action now may prevent the shedding of an ocean 
of blood in the near future. 

Besides these revolutionary conspirators, however, there are also 
large bodies, mainly composed of much more respectable men, who, 
in the ‘ National Congress’ and other associations, and in their Press 
organs, are doing all they can to obtain a far larger share in influencing 
the administration than is possible at present under the-most liberal 
schemes of decentralisation and local self-government. They know 
that for political purposes organisation and continual appeals to 
public attention are the way to attain success, and they act energeti- 
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cally upon this knowledge. Naturally, the editors of vernacular 
newspapers are leading members in all such movements; and the 
power of the Press was enormously magnified in their eyes when, in 
1905, they saw Mr. Morley, a former editor of the Fortnightly Review, 
become the mighty though invisible overlord issuing orders to the 
Viceroy, vetoing or approving proposals, controlling and directing 
Government policy, and enforcing his higher authority upon one 
whom they once regarded as subordinate only to the Crown. But 
now they have long known that this magnificent Governor-General 
~ ean be compelled to become almost a mere puppet in the hands of a 
party politician, the Secretary of State for India. 

The agitation which these congresses and associations have 
organised is both political and economic. Its political side is Swaraj, 
or ‘own government,’ a purely home-rule movement; while its 
economic side is Swadeshi, or ‘own country,’ a movement for the 
protection and encouragement of Indian industries against both 
British and foreign manufactures. 

As regards Swaraj, serious discontent is found chiefly among the 
Hindus, and not as yet among the Mahomedans. In his recent address 
to the Deccan branch of the All-India Moslem League, the Aga Khan, 
head of the Khojah Moslems, urged that 


British rule . . . is an absolute necessity. Therefore I put it to you that it is 
the duty of all true Indian patriots to make that rule strong... . Thisisa 
duty which lies not only upon Mahomedans, but equally upon Hindus, Parsis, 
and Sikhs—upon all who are convinced of the benevolence of British rule. If 
there are any among the less thoughtful members of the Hindu community 


who think they can snatch temporary advantage by racial supremacy, let 
them pause and think upon all they would lose by the withdrawal of that 
British control under which has been effected the amazing progress of the past 


century. 


As regards Swadeshi, certainly, so far as fiscal matters are con- 
cerned, the history of the Indian tariff under Crown Government has 
been one long and almost: continuous betrayal of Indian interests in 
order to woo the Lancashire vote for party purposes. 

During the last days of the Hast India Company as a trading 
corporation the Indian tariff was on lines similar to those now desired 
by fiscal reformers for Britain. In 1852 the import duties levied on 
many important articles were differentiated for British and foreign 
manufactures. On British cotton and silk piece goods, woollen goods, 
marine stores, and metals there was a 5 per cent. duty, and on cotton 
thread, twist, and yarn 3} per cent. ; while twice those amounts were 
levied on foreign goods. Lord Canning first attacked this differentia- 
tion in 1857, and proposed to equalise the duties on British and 
foreign merchandise, and to abolish export duties and increase import 
duties. Owing to the Mutiny, the consideration of his proposals 
was deferred till 1859, when the import duties on British goods were 
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doubled. Intense dissatisfaction was aroused among British mer- 
chants im India, and in 1860 the import duties were reduced and the 
export duties abolished—a sacrifice of revenue being made at the 
instigation of the British Cabinet. This change seriously affected 
local industries, often petty but important to the people, and caused 
much hardship to the poorer peasantry. In 1870 and 1871 Lord Mayo 
amended the import and export duties, but no differentiation was 
made between Britain and foreign countries. 

In those days, before the commercial development of America 
and Germany, the Indian tariff was fixed with a view to secure British 
interests, for Britain was then still the great producer and distributor 
of manufactured goods. But Lancashire was jealous of the cotton- 
spinning mills erected at Bombay, and applied political pressure 
during the parliamentary election of 1874. This resulted in a new 
Tariff Act in 1875, when a 5 per cent. import duty was retained for 
revenue purposes, while all export duties were abolished except those 
on rice, indigo, and lac. But, to conciliate the Lancashire interests, 
the Conservative Cabinet in November 1875 urged that: the import 
duty on cotton goods should be gradually abolished. Though a 
strong free-trader, Lord Northbrook declined to sacrifice this necessary 
revenue, saying : ‘It is our duty to consider the subject with regard 
to the interests of India, and we do not consider that the removal of 
the import duties upon cotton manufactures is consistent with these 
interests.’ 

In 1877 the Lancashire interest got Parliament to pass a resolution 
that the Indian import duties on cotton goods were ‘ protective in 
their nature’ and should ‘ be repealed without delay.’ Lord Lytton 
yielded to this pressure and exempted from duty some cotton imports 
with which the Bombay mills were supposed to compete. This con- 
cession failed to satisfy Lancashire, and further pressure was put 
upon the Indian Government. Though a large majority of his Council 
considered that ‘ the measure has all the appearance of the subordina- 
‘tion of the reasonable claims of the Indian administration to the 
necessities of English politics,’ as famine and currency depreciation 
were now severely straining the Indian finances, yet Lord Lytton 
overruled his Council, and in 1879 exempted from import duty all 
eoarse cotton goods ‘ containing no finer yarn than 30s ’ (i.e. 30 hanks, 
each 840 yards=1 |b.); and in sanctioning this desired betrayal of 
Indian interests the Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury, had also to 
overrule the majority of the members of his own Council. But this 
political trick did not save the Conservatives from defeat at the polls 
in 1880. 

Finances improving, Lord Ripon in 1882 abolished all thé remaining 
import duties except those on salt and liquors; and, saye for a small 
duty on petroleum in 1888, no fresh import duties were re-imposed 
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till 1894, after a deficit of two millions in 1893. In 1894 the Herschell 
Commission reported that ‘the re-imposition of import duties . . . 
would excite the least opposition,’ and might even be popular; but 
to avoid irritating Lancashire they added that any re-imposition of 
cotton duties would be strongly opposed. So the new Tariff Act of 
March 1894 re-imposed a special import duty on most articles, but 
exempted cotton, machinery, coal, raw and railway materials, grain, 
and some miscellaneous articles. This cotton exemption was strongly 
opposed in the Viceregal Legislative Council ; and in December 1894 
a new Act was passed applying the 5 per cent. duty to cotton yarns 
and goods, though Lancashire was favoured by a countervailing 
excise duty of 5 per cent. being put on the finer classes of yarns ‘ above 
20s’ spun in India and likely to compete with British yarns. But 
Lancashire agitated in Parliament, and in January 1895 the Secretary 
of State, Sir Henry Fowler, agreed to reconsider the matter ‘ with a 
view to carry out loyally the declared intention to avoid protective 
injustice.’ 

Before action could be taken, the Conservatives returned to power 
in June 1895, pledge-bound and anxious to conciliate the British 
cotton vote. So the new Secretary of State, Lord George Hamilton, 
adopted the Lancashire view that there should not be ‘an artificial 
dividing line at 20s, or any other count,’ unless import duties were 
abolished as from 1882 to 1894. Despite strong protests from influen- 
tial members of the Legislative Council, Lord Elgin yielded to this 
pressure, sacrificed Indian interests, and passed the Cotton Duties 
Act of 1896, levying a 3} per cent. excise duty on all cotton goods 
spun at any Indian mill. Coarse Indian fabrics, hardly, if at all, 
competing with fine-spun British goods, were thus for the first time 
taxed, thereby raising the price of the scanty clothing of the poorer 
classes throughout India without benefiting British cotton-spinners, 
and interfering greatly with the manufacture of yarns and piece-goods 
in India. 

Almost the only spontaneous fiscal action permitted to India 
has been the imposition in 1899 of a countervailing duty on bounty-fed 
sugar from Germany and Austria, which was in 1902 extended to 
imports from other countries. But, as Lord Curzon’s Government 
pointed out in 1904, with regard to the entrance of India into an 
inter-Imperial preferential scheme for placing protective duties on 
British manufactures and higher duties on foreign manufactures, 
this reform would be impracticable owing to past experience having 
too clearly shown that British manufacturing interests always prevent 
India from obtaining full fiscal freedom. 

When the Indian budget annually comes before Parliament an 
appeal is usually made to raise Indian affairs above party strife, 
although it is ridiculous to pretend that under Crown Government 
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the administration of India does not always strongly reflect the 
political colour of the party in power. If the present British Cabinet 
have any real desire to set a good example in this respect, and at the 
same time to effect a great improvement in the Government of India, 
let them carry out proper measures of decentralisation by abolishing 
the Governorships of Bombay and Madras, which are useless anachron- 
isms in these days of improved communications, and are only main- 
tained for purposes of political patronage (at India’s expense) as part 
of the spoils in party warfare ; and let them transform all the existing 
local governments and administrations into Provincial Lieutenant- 
Governorships, each with its own Legislative Council. This would 
strengthen and simplify the Government of India, because it would 
permit of decentralisation on a far larger and more economical and 
efficient scale than the Hobhouse Commission is being allowed to deal 
with. Neither as regards territorial area, population, revenue, nor 
amount and importance of work is there now any justification for the 
Governor of Bombay or of Madras being still partially exempt from 
the supreme authority of the Governor-General, or being still per- 
mitted to have his own Council and to correspond directly with the 
Secretary of State, and to have far higher pay and privileges than 
are accorded to the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, and Eastern Bengal. This desirable 
reform would only be a logical sequence to the reorganisation of the 
Indian army under one Commander-in-Chief in 1894; and the con- 
solidation of authority which has been of such conspicuous benefit 
in military matters is equally necessary, and will be equally beneficial, 
in the administration of the various civil departments. 

The Government needs all the strengthening that can be given 
by rational reform of this sort, for it would be useless to deny that 
the greater part of India is seething with sedition. Yet we are only 
reaping @ harvest of our own sowing. Twenty-five years ago the 
Viceroy sent out by a Liberal Cabinet strewed broadcast the seeds 
from which have sprung many of the thorns now thickly besetting 
the path of the present Liberal Secretary of State. And it cannot 
have been altogether by chance that the worst outbreak of popular 
sedition ever experienced in India synchronised almost exactly with 
the return of the Liberals to power in 1906. 

Fifty years ago we were still in the throes of the Mutiny. What 
now threatens India is not another revolt of the native troops, but 
a general rising of the population, urged on by demagogues. This 
dangerous agitation can still easily be restrained, just as hill torrents 
can be controlled near their source; but if it be allowed to gather 
strength, it will some time or other flood the country. and do untold 
damage. As was truly said in the Quarterly Review of last July, the 
time when this strong current of sedition must prove most dangerous 
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will be when we become embroiled in a life-and-death struggle with 
any other Great Power. In such case we shall have to face a far 
worse revolt than that of fifty years ago; and if we are not then still 
in full command of the ocean highways between Britain and India, 
our great Indian Empire may become shattered and be wrested 
from us. To adopt necessary measures of proper protection is a 
matter that should certainly be raised altogether above the sphere 
of party politics, and above the wrangle of political opportunists. 


J. Nispzr. 





AN UNKNOWN POET 


THERE lately came to my hands, from one wholly unknown to me 
even by name, a tiny volume of thirty-five sonnets, which I hold to 
be of exquisite quality and of origin quite unique. They are the 
groans of a bereaved husband for the loss of a beloved wife—written 
day by day in presence of her last illness, of her dead body, of her 
burial, and the first desolation of his old home. There is in these 
daily devotions a poignant ring, a vivid reality, an intense realism, 
which mark them off from all literary elegies of any kind. And as 
being the consecration of married love in rare form, I judge them to 
have a truly unique origin. To my eat their language has a melody 
and a purity such as no living poet can surpass. 

The intensity of passion felt on such & bereavement by a sensitive 
nature is unhappily far from rare: And perhaps many a cultivated 
spirit has sought to express such grief in words. But the world 
has not seen these outpourings of soul; or they have been composed 
when yeats have passed to veil the keenness of sorrow. The elegies 
which live in immortal poetry record a friend, a lover, a genius, or a 
hero, as do the undying lines of Dante or of Petrarch, of Shelley or 
of Térinyson. When Milton in his dream saw his ‘late espoused 
Saint brought to him like Alcestis from the grave,’ he unluckily re- 
minded us of Admetus, who was not an heroic husband. Indeed, since 
the lovely sonnets of Rossetti, I cannot recall any poem written by a 
bereaved husband in the very presence of the coffin and the grave of an 
adored wife, in which he has so laid bare the extremity of his despair. 

Now, the quality of these sonnets which stirred me before I had 
read three of them was their directness of stroke, the simplicity of 
speech, scorning the least concession to literary colour. Without 
ornament, trope, image, or any artificial grace, they have that pathos 
inscribed on marble in the best Greek epitaphs. They remind me of 
that wailing elegy on Atthis of Cnidos—also by an unknown author— 
could the author be any but her husband )— 

‘Ayva, wovdvydnre, ti révOtpov Urvov aves 
aydpos amd orepvev vimore Ocioa xdpa 

Ociov <pmpooaca rov oukert - coi yap és “Aiwdav 
_ Por 6 Cnet (was édarides dperépas.' 


’ Iti is Epitaph ii. in Mr. Mackail’s beautiful collection. ‘ Atthis, holy one, much 
bewept, how is it that thou art sleeping the sad sleep, thou who never yet pillowed 
thy head away from the bosom of thy husband, thou who hast left desolate thy 
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Had these reiterating dirges of a present sorrow—ringing slowly 
with the monotone of a funeral bell—had they been less simple, direct, 
and chiselled in form, they would have been painful. We should 
shrink from being in the presence of such agony, in touch with a 
living soul so broken, so hopeless, face to face with all the realities of 
such a fate. But the words in their stern self-restraint, their dignified 
self-abandonment, in their quiet disdain of art, seem to me to have 
a true art of their own. 

Nor could we endure to have these elegies prolonged ; for the very 
note of them is to avoid all thoughts extraneous to the ever-present 
sense of bereavement and loneliness. But in a very short collection 
of sonnets the sense of continuous and abiding grief is deeply impres- 
sive. When I received a copy of these poems—I know not from 
whom—I wrote through the publisher to the author to express my 
interest, and to urge him to complete and revise the series. This he 
has now done and has issued them in an enlarged edition. They 
now form forty-five sonnets, each of fourteen lines. Nearly all belong 
to the few months past since the grave was closed.? The author 
insists on keeping his personality strictly undisclosed. 

The close of the first sonnet sounds the theme of the requiem 
music which is extended in the order of an elaborate fugue : 

O love, my love long since, my love to be, 
O living love, for evermore my own, 
Mine in the spaces of eternity, 
Mine in the worlds that circle round God’s throne, 
Mine by dear human love’s sealed benison, 
And mine by His vast love in whom all love is one. 


In the Prelude (Sopnet ii.) the poet replies to one who doubted 
if so sombre a monotone were not to place bonds on art. His heart 
is with the nightingale—not with the lark. He feels the glory of the 
. morning bird on high—but his own song is attuned to the songster 
of the night : 

Twin songs there are, of joyance, or of pain ; 
One of the morning lark in midmost sky, 
When falls to earth a mist, a silver rain, 
A glittering cascade of melody ; 
And mead and wold and the wide heaven rejoice, 
And praise the Maker ; but alone I kneel 
In sorrowing prayer. Then wanes the day; a voice 
Trembles along the dusk, till peal on peal 
It pierces every living heart that hears, 
Pierces and burns and purifies like fire ; 
Again I kneel under the starry spheres, 
And all my soul seems healed, and lifted higher, 
Nor could that jubilant song of day prevail 
Like thine of tender grief, O Nightingale. 








Theius to a living death? For with thee all hope of our living has passed into outer 
darkness.’ 
2 Thysia: An Elegy. Newedition. Enlarged. (George Bell & Sons. 1908. 12mo.) 
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The whole series of poems belongs to the solitary voice that 
‘trembles along the dusk.’ 
To the world which is so prone to look for enjoyment he says : 


Even as a bird when he has lost his mate 

Fills all the grove with his melodious wrong, 
So I, who mourn a grief more passionate, 

To you, O world, address my harsher song ; 
Yet scorn it not ; sing with me, if ye will ; 

My sorrow is your sorrow—yours my hope. 


It was in the spring of last year that the signs of mortal illness 
were too plain to be denied. She still lived (Sonnet v.) : 


Her one poor hand holds a resplendent prize, 
The one white violet I digged at morn. 


As the year grew, the summer brought back the rose to her cheek, 
and to the husband’s heart the hope that the bitterness of death was 
t 
a Near where the violets grew, as days went by, 
I found a budding hope, and bore it home. 


The end came on the 27th of November (Sonnet vii.) : 


I watch beside you in your silent room ; 
Without, the chill rain falls, life dies away, 

The dead leaves drip, and the fast gathering gloom 
Closes around this brief November day, 

First day of holy death, of sacred rest— 


Dear heart, I linger but a little space, 
Sweet wife, I come to your new world ere long. 
Between death and funeral the stricken man cries out : 
Relentless Death, could you not spare me this ? 
Could you not strike at aaenvenet haggle stroke ? 
1 only ek edie all j is yours, O Death. 


On the last day of November comes the funeral (Sonnet ix.) : 


The sun sinks with a visage of despair, 
And freezing vapours like a nightmare fall ; 
Death on the earth beneath, Death in the air, 
Where the bell tolls, and heaven is one vast pall. 


He returns home to his ‘barren house left desolate’ to feel 
himself now indeed Alone (Sonnet x.) : 


The bier, the bell, the grave, silence, and night 
And a are laid in that cold — and name ? 


‘But over it the afirighted stars will biieei 
And the world weep, and the wind moan for ever. 
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Weeks pass, and Christmas Day arrives, but it brings no joy nor 
rest : 
No Christmas bells I hear ; one slow bell rings 

Its monotone of death within my breast. 


He seeks change of scene by the seashore : 
Ba 8’ dxéwy mapa Giva worvpdAociaBoro Gardcans, 


but he wanders ‘ back to the little home he left forlorn,’ his ‘ weary 


feet turn from the sullen sea.’ 
There is a cruel picture of The Deserted House (Sonnet xii.) : 


I watch within your silent room once more ; 
Without, the dead leaf shivers in the blast ; 
Your broken comb, your glove are on the floor, 
The cold clouds gee them, and they shudder past, 
Startled they look upon the empty bed, 
The vacant chair, the couch left desolate, _ 
The dying flowers that saw you lying dead, 
And me, who bow beneath my sorrow’s weight, 
Who only hear that bell’s sad monotone— 
* Alone, alone, for evermore alone.’ 


The wedding day comes round, but only adds a new pang 
(Sonnet xiii.) : 
My voice but tears, my music but a moan, 
And my last wish in your lone grave to sleep. 


He unexpectedly discovers her portrait : 


I kiss your silent lips, sad, sad relief,— 
Ah ! God, for those sweet words they used to say. 


The New Year has no message of relief (Sonnet xvi.) : 


Comes the New Year ; wailing the north winds blow ; 
In her cold, lonely grave my dead love lies ; 

Dead lies the stiffened earth beneath the snow, 
And blinding sleet blots out the desolate skies. 

I stand between the living and the dead ; 
Hateful to me is life, hateful is death. 


Sorrow grows only more real by time (Sonnet xviii.) : 


Weeks pass ; I stand beside your grave again ; 
Yet is my agony not less, but more, 

And like a river widening to the main, 

shin it om if nsand than before. 


Two enowhiegs lift ‘their white <a" “oe the clay ; 
They come like ghosts of buried memories. 
It is again Early Spring (Sonnet xxi.) : 


Alone I wander forth in early spring, 
And tol my sorrow to each tender flower ; 


‘By that dear = stan the white ites grew, 
_ The violets slept beneath, as she sleeps now. 
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The first part of the collection, entitled Death and Love—the 
strictly funeral part—closes with Sonnet xxv., inscribed Our Grave. 
I must cite it entire from its simple purity of thought, and to my ear 
an exquisite melody in the minor key : 

Where the bird warbles earliest, and new light 
Wakes the first buds of spring ; where breezes sleep 
Or sigh with pity half the summer night, 
While the pale loving stars look down to weep, 
There lies our grave ; a slender plot of ground 
Tis all of earth we own ; no cross ; no tree, 
Nothing to mark it, but a little mound ; 
But there my darling stays ; she waits for me, 
The lily in her hand ; and when I come 
She will be glad to greet me, and will say, 
‘ Your lily, dearest, gives you welcome home.’ 
But oh ! dear Lord, I hunger with delay ; 
Tell me, blest Lord, shall I have long to wait ? 
For I must haste, or she will think me late. 


To the first part of the poem there is now added a second part— 
the utterance of a grief more chastened and at last lighted up with 
sure hope of blissful reunion in the world to come. For this writer 
is profoundly saturated with religious faith in a future life. He is 
now sure that the parting will not be for long : 


So listen, love, to this sad threnody, 
This song of death by one who soon must die. 


He continues to dwell in memory on the loving nature of her whom 
he has lost—‘ thy way was sweet self-sacrifice ’"—he revisits the grave 
and ‘ marvels at the summer flowers’ which surround it. He recalls 
their wedding and the first rapture of their married life, the incidents 
of their existence in one soul, and the anniversaries of each birthday, 
wedding day, and journeys together. In early summer her birthday 
is come ; he will rise and gather once again 


The summer posy that she knew so well. 


He calls aloud to her favourite flowers : 


So, orchis, come, and woodbine, as of old ; 

Come to my darling, each fair flower that blows ; 
Cowslip and meadow-cress, and marigold, 

The last sweet bluebell and the first sweet rose. 


Then the flowers listen and answer joyfully : 


We come, we come: O lead us to our Queen, 


But the sad poet replies : 


Nay, gentle flowers, my weary steps must rove, 
And lay you on the grave of her you love. 
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He meditates on the full meaning of the maxim to which the lives 
of both were devoted : 
There’s nothing we can call our own but Love. 
He realises more fully than ever that in mutual love alone can the 
true path of life be found, as also the essential power of true religion : 
Love is self-giving ; therefore love is God. 


This meditation leads the poet on to a fine sonnet on immortality, 
beginning : 


Hear, O Self-giver, infinite as good, 


The series of sonnets then passes into a strictly devotional tone— 
on the spiritual meaning of a sacred sorrow, on the regenerating power 
of such trials of the heart : 

Hope humbly, then, sad heart, through all thy pain ; 

Yea, choose thy sorrow as thy chiefest gain. 

He acknowledges at last 
By pain alone is wisdom perfected. 


He now dedicates his verses to Truth, Sorrow, Faith, Hope. Even 


a sleepless night has its message to the soul as he gazes on the spangled 
sky and notes 


The tranquil march of heaven’s majesty, 


and so the constellations above suggest an unlimited and unending 
aspiration of good to be : 


Yea, like the night, my dream of infinite good 
Is beautiful with stars in multitude. 


But, at last, as the poem closes, hope, and the just resolution to 
work out the appointed time of life, take the place of despair and 
the hunger for death. And in the final sonnet—addressed T'o the 
Lord God—the poet manfully declares that he ‘ will not rest before 
the grave ’: 

Let me fight on ; teach me to choose Thy way. 

And find eternal peace in her dear love and Thine. 


As will have been observed, the forty-five sonnets are all cast in 
the familiar English form—not in the lovely, but for us impossible, 
Italian type. It is the scheme of Shakespeare’s sonnets ; and clearly 
that is the rhythm which the poet has kept before him as his ideal. 
One who has read the brief extracts in this paper will have seen the 
rare gift of melody which they show. It was his fine sense of music 
which arrested my own attention when the humble volume first came 
into my hands. But I will cite one or two detached lines which to 
my ear ring with a truly poignant thrill. 
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Take these lines of autumn season : 


Hark ! how it mourns around the empty folds, 
Or sighs amid the ruined marigolds. 


To my mind the sonnet entitled Vespers (xxvi.) opens with a 
quatrain of exquisite modulation : 
T love to watch the sunset gold grow dim 
On the lone peak of some enchanted fell, 


To catch the murmur of a vesper hymn, 
Or far-off lullaby of vesper bell. 


What time the bird of woe through deepening shade, 
Flutes his wild requiem o’er the buried sun. 


And a stronger clarion is heard in the sonnet entitled Woman 
(xxvii.), which opens thus : 
Why do the ages celebrate in song, 
Man, or the deeds of man, crowning with bays 


The warrior, the oppressor, and the wrong, 
And leave unsung woman’s"diviner praise ? 


Of his own verses the poet speaks : 


Like soft, recurrent moanings of the dove. 


Or, again, his wreath of song is 
The first to wither on the grave of Love. 


It is too much the fashion of our day to require in poetry a subtle 
involution of thought, cryptic parables, the ‘curious felicity ’"—or 
rather ‘the laborious ‘ curiosity ’—of precious phrase, such as may 
rival the ambiguity of a double acrostic in a lady’s journal. There 
are some who will hardly count anything poetry unless it need many 
a re-reading to unravel its inner connotations. And for the sake of 
this subtlety, or rather as a hall-mark of this superfine ‘ mentality,’ 
as they call it in their jargon, they desiderate an uncouthness of diction, 
or at least a sputtering cacophony of strident discords, that would 


have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 


For my part, I have no taste for conundrums rhymed or un- 
thymed. I will read no poetry that does not tell me a plain tale in 
honest words, with easy rhythm and pure music. The true pathos 
ever speaks to us in simple utterance, not in tortured tropes and 
mystical allusions, as Dante’s 


that day we read no more, 


or Wordsworth’s 
and never lifted up a single stone. 
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I find this simple directness of speech in this unknown poet. Every 
line has @ meaning entirely obvious and definite. It needs no com- 
mentary, no second reading to unriddle it, no special society to 
discover and to unfold its beauties. And its music is that of 
Beethoven’s Adelaida, or of Gluck’s Orfeo—Che fard senza Euridice ? 

It is sad—yes, it is bitterly sad—cruel in its fate; and yet how 
common, almost universal, in its bereavement! The world, I know, 
shrinks to-day from anything that is sad. With ostrich-like folly 
it turns its eyes away from what is painful. I know no worse sign 
of moral weakness and childish frivolity than its artificial shudder at 
all that is sad and tragic. 


By pain alone is wisdom perfected. 


Freperic Harrison. 





BERLIN REVISITED BY A BRITISH 
TOURIST 


TWENTY-EIGHT years are apt to bring changes enough in the lives 
of individuals, but in few human beings can the flight of time have 
wrought a more complete transformation, both to the outward and 
to the inward eye, than in the Emperor William’s capital since the 
early eighties. ; 
There are not a great many places indeed where the traveller, 
who returns after so long an interval, can take up his -station 
and look round with any’ complete sense of recognition. The chief 
of these is, of course, the approach from the Thiergarten by the 
Brandenburg Gate, whence the long and stately lines of Unter 
den Linden in spite of many new constructions present their well- 
remembered aspect. And here close at hand, if you arein luck’s way, 
the soldiers in their historic uniforms still come rushing out of the 
little guard-house to salute the passing of some eminent personage 
with all the complicated ceremonial used by their forefathers in 
the days of the great Frederick. On the left the French Embassy, 
as of old, arrests the eye by a peculiar grace of proportion and outline 
which distinguishes it amongst more imposing neighbours. Lower 
down loom the buildings of the Wilhelm Strasse, still eloquently 
reminiscent of the overshadowing presence which brooded over them 
then, forging thunderbolts for the world outside the Fatherland. A few 
minutes’ further stroll brings us to the plain stone mansion with its 
long array of unveiled windows on the first floor, blank now, but 
how full of memories! That one next the corner framed a sight 
not easily to be forgotten when the traveller, then a schoolgirl,’ passed 
this way fast time and was suddenly bidden to look up. Two figures 
were plainly visible through the clear glass, in no way screened from 
public observation. Qne seated at a table, white-haired, white- 
whiskered, was obviously talking eagerly as he looked up at the other 
with the massive head standing beside him, the deep-set eyes gazing 
out across the wide public place and the busy traffic of the city’s 
life, seeing not that evidently, but what other visions past or future, 
near or far away, in which his master’s subjects no doubt played their 
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unconscious part? Who could say? It was a sight which made 
the stranger stand still involuntarily and draw in his breath ; but the 
good Berliners were evidently too familiar with it to pay much heed 
as they hurried by, intent on their own concerns. No doubt, though, 
the passing glances occasionally cast up at those two stark watch- 
dogs of the Fatherland keeping their vigilant guard, must have 
given an added sense of security to the citizen intent on his more 
trivial round, and perhaps also to the humbler workers, without 
whom Prince Bismarck himself could have fashioned no edifice of 
Empire. 

That window now is bare and empty. One of the figures sits 
in effigy, it is true, mounted on a charger close by upon a pile of 
cumbrous masonry which blocks the river facade so fine in its simplicity 
of the old Schloss, which has been the scene of so many Hohenzollern 
pomps and festivals. Certain feminine figures of portentous size 
are grouped about the horse and his rider. These sylphs at first 
appeared, it is declared, in native beauty unadorned by all the massive 
draperies which clothe them now in deference to public opinion ; the 
good citizens of Berlin having stoutly objected to classic traditions in 
attire for the emblematic females who form the bodyguard of their 
first Emperor. ; 

His successor, beloved of so many hearts, has found com- 
memoration most appropriate in the fine museum called by his name 
in which the magnificent art collections, lavishly acquired ivx the 
city of Berlin, have been lately so beautifully arranged. Here there 
is neither space nor capacity to speak of the wealth of treasures which 
dazzle you on every wall in the larger rooms; but perhaps a word 
may be allowed upon the rare pleasures provided by the presiding 
genius of the galleries in those little cabinets, leading out of one another, 
into which the visitor may pass and find such fresh delight and repose. 
For it is here that certain pictures have found not only space but an 
actual home. These rooms, their walls covered with dim harmonious 
brocades, hold just a few treasures in each, arranged with such con- 
summate art that all sense of gallery and museum is forgotten. You 
find yourself in a moment transported to quite another atmosphere, 
to the smaller palace chambers of some princely collector of another 
age, for whom the painters painted and the craftsmen wrought the 
things you see before you, destined to occupy the places where 
they are. The Ryks Museum at Amsterdam, the Musée Plantin at 
Antwerp, or the best of the Italian palace collections hardly convey a 
more complete sense of absolute harmony and fitness. Each perfect 
thing is shown not only to its own best advantage, but all are combined 
so as to form parts of a scheme. A Tuscan painting, delicate and 
glowing, is companioned on each side, say, by sconces of the same 
period and worthy of their place; they would light also some little 
masterpieces in bronze of the same period, while below is a chest of 
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wonderful Florentine workmanship, and opposite the best examples 
of Della Robbia ware and a tazza of Benvenuto Cellini fill the space 
where you would expect to see them in just such a Florentine chamber. 
The same plan holds good as you pass from one room to another. 
What a delight, too, awaits the traveller when he meets the masters 
of the old German school in another chamber, a revelation of splendid 
colour and design to those of us—and that is necessarily the great 
majority—who have scant acquaintance with their unsuspected 
magnificence. All find themselves in company with other works of 
artist-craftsmen who in those days had recognised no divorce or 
incompatibility between different forms of beauty in the making. 

The particulars must be left to Baedeker and to higher powers 
with authority to speak in these matters, Yet it is hard to forbear 
all mention of the delight with which these rooms impress them- 
selves on the memory of a British tourist, of the way in which Rem- 
brandt’s warrior with the brass helmet, for instance—that vision of 
the seared and dinted, unconquerable fighter, battered with a hundred 
fights—haunts one as on a crowded wall he might not have power to 
do to the full; or of the unforgettable radiance of Holbein’s Merchant 
of Basle, whose extraordinary grace of design and beauty of colour 
required all that amount of clear wall-space which it has now been 
given. How one goes back to the deep rose-coloured carnation in 
the tall vase, recalling the colour of the velvet sleeves and leading up, 
slim and graceful, to the delicate, dreamy face above it, and the 
suggestions of a business life in a background more beautiful to the 
eye than any merchant’s office, whether in Basle or in London or 
Berlin, could offer to-day! Well, one loves without knowledge, and 
the professional critic, no doubt, is the only person who has a right 
to express himself in these matters ; so to him be left the manner of 
it, but to all is given the sheer delight even without his guiding 
hand. 

It is impossible to think without many a sigh of treasures equally 
beautiful and rare, scattered in different obscure corners of various 
London museums, bronzes, jewellery, furniture, and so on. Why 
should they not be brought together again into the company of the 
painters of their own age? Even in Berlin this conception has not 
been carried nearly far enough ; in London, only the Wallace Collection 
here and there hints at it. The material obstacles are, no doubt, so 
great as to be almost insurmountable, but all difficulties declared to 
be insurmountable are likely to remain so until a generation arises 
which loses all consciousness of them in view of a desired end. Thus 
the uninitiated, the British tourist, arranges for a future in which there 
will be no more great bare galleries whose walls are plastered thick 
with paintings, jostling each other, encroaching on one another, 
dazzling, dazing, bewildering, exhausting with a perfect chaos of 
beauty. 
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In another place, the Pergamon Museum, the way in which the 
fragments of the great altar to Poseidon have been carefully pieced 
together and a reconstruction practically effected is only another 
example of that laborious working with a view to the whole rather 
than to kaleidoscopic chaos of details which is so characteristic of 
every branch of modern German activity. 

Indeed, when the traveller turns reluctantly from the splendours 
within doors and passes to the glaring white streets rising line upon 
line, one after the other, all exactly alike round and about Berlin, 
he could wish for a less magnificently ordered uniformity, for some 
sign of individuality, for some tokens from the past, if only a remnant 
of the charming irregular roofs and towers now only to be seen in old 
prints and pictures of the former city on the Spree. How they oppress 
one those miles of symmetrical streets and boulevards of pompous 
design, all as much alike and mathematically symmetrical as the rows 
of Imperial troops on the Tempel Hof ground on areviewday! The 
concessions made to poor humanity in the way of sculptural or other 
adornment follow the same law of reiteration, fixed and made im- 
mutable, it is said, in obedience to an omniscient ruler and compass. 
In ‘la vieille Allemagne ’ originality and individuality found a genial 
soil, it is otherwise under the rule of modern Prussia. 

A search for old landmarks and historic links (apart from the 
Schloss itself) is most easily rewarded by a visit to the Hohenzollern 
Museum, a moderate-sized and somewhat secluded palace, occupied by 
the great Frederick during his precarious existence as Crown Prince, 
in the lifetime of that appalling old turk, Frederick William the First. 
Here again the sacred right of guidance must be left to Baedeker, 
or let us rather say to individual vagary, that most irresistible and 
delightful of all guides. Here it is the lover of history, and above all 
of historical personalities, rather than the artist, who finds his reward. 
Only a few of the paintings have much artistic value, though many 
have immense interest of another kind. One passes quickly by the 
somewhat desolating procession of the families of successive Electors 
who filled the space between him of Brandenburg the founder of 
Prussian supremacy (a real mailed fist that!) and the furious old tyrant 
who was with such difficulty restrained from taking the life of his 

firstborn ; but Frederick was destined, as we know, to play out his 
part. Of greater interest than these wooden faces on the wall are the 
objects below, which speak more eloquently of personalities. The 
array of old Frederick William’s pipes recalls the vivid descriptions 
in the Margravine of Bayreuth’s Memoirs, of those terrible smoking 
parties at which the compulsory guests gathered, trembling with the 
same misgivings that haunted Alice’s friends at the Duchess’s garden- 
party, and with at least as much foundation. To how many rages 
and storms did that array of flageolets and flutes belonging to her 
great brother give rise on the part of their appalling parent? The 
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beautifully printed volumes of Frederick the Great’s poems, all scored 
and corrected by the author’s own hand, possess an interest not 
intrinsically belonging to those elaborate effusions as they were given 
to the world. Many letters exchanged between him and Voltaire can 
be read; there is certainly more vitality here than in the stilted 
pastorals of the royal author. 

There is another room close by from which it is hard indeed to 
tear oneself away, for here it is impossible not to realise with special 
vividness something of the lovely and radiant presence which has 
left its traces on this motley and pathetic collection. There are the 
escritoire and the very pen that she used for some of those enchant- 
ing letters which have fortunately been preserved. That travelling 
writing-case was doubtless used during the long flights from the French 
conqueror northwards to ice-bound Memel through the bitter winter 
weather after the-disasters of Jena. Here is a piece of half-finished 
embroidery, those are her little satin slippers all creased and worn, and 
her very dresses with the short waists and sleeves, all dim and faded now. 
A hundred things that were hers and speak of her intimate daily life give 
one a feeling of having intruded into her privacy. What right have we 
amongst the personal possessions of this most feminine dead woman, 
at once so delicate and so strong, of-so stout a heart and so gracious 
a charm? Louisa at all stages of her short life smiles down upon us 
from her pictures on the walls, most often as the beautiful Crown 
Princess, radiant with happiness, that happiness which she had the 
secret of creating from the least promising materials and preserving 
through all vicissitudes; lovely and beloved of her subjects, long 
before the evil days came to prove how well she deserved the title of 
‘mother of her people ’ which they bestowed upon her before she was 
twenty-one! She died at thirty-four, worn out in their service, having 
striven as hard to save her country from the overwhelming tide of 
Napoleonic victory as any of her generals, and certainly more dreaded 
than they by the conqueror himself, who stooped to the basest weapons 
of coarse libel and calumny to undermine that popular devotion of 
which he realised the strength and the danger. He himself has told 
how near he came to yielding up something of his spoils at her exquisite 
intercession during that momentous interview at Tilsit, which was 
so fatefully interrupted by the always inopportune Frederick William 
the Third. It is no wonder that Queen Louisa is an adored memory 
in her own country ; in others also she holds her place as not least 
amongst the company of heroic figures in her day. Here, amongst 
these feminine possessions of hers, lingers more than a touch of her 
personality ; in the tokens of a delicate taste, in all these pretty 
faded things that she wore and handled, chose and used. Here we 
come much more closely in touch with the personal dignity and re- 
finement of the woman and the Queen than in that much-vaunted 
theatrical monument by Rauch at Charlottenburg, where the effigy 
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suggests nothing so much as a restless sleeper, covered with much- 
creased folds of draperies, fretted by uneasy tossings; neither the 
repose and dignity of death nor the joyous vitality of the woman are 
to be found there. 

Passing out of the house of memories, it was interesting to stroll 
homewards again by way of Unter den Linden in the company of 
an elderly companion, of that fine blond type to which the Emperor 
Frederick belonged, at any rate physically, doubtless quite as much 
in other ways as well. It is happily still to be met with fairly often 
in North Germany, though by no means characteristic of the present 
generation in Prussia, descended rather from that ‘ vieille Allemagne ’ 
which has already passed away, to the infinite loss and lamentation 
of sister countries. It was easy to laugh at Pumpernickel, but it was, 
when all is said, a cheap laughter. What does the world not owe to 
some of those little courts, which were so often the centre of a splendid 
intellectual life, the safe harbour of refuge of the great spirits who 
would otherwise have had to grind their hearts out in unrecognised 
squalor to earn a scanty subsistence ? 

The company of this gentle giant, so sage and so simple, the man 
of learning with the child’s heart, not only undazzled but absolutely 
disturbed and distressed by all material pomp and circumstance in 
daily life, was an encouraging reminder that the spirit of that ‘ vieille 
Allemagne ’ is after all not crushed out either by Prussian militarism 
or by the rapid growth of wealthy materialism in North Germany as 
in other countries. Rather it is the vital, unquenchable spirit which 
still gives its own special greatness to the German race. The dust 
of the show, the braying of trumpets, all the clamour of the circus folk 
may fill the foreground, but behind all one may still perceive the ever- 
lasting service of the altar, that great-hearted selfless devotion to the 
things of the mind, that carelessness of the things of the world, which 
strike one as the real inspiration of Germany from generation to 
generation. 

Pursuing our leisurely way on the less crowded side of the great 
avenue, there flashed towards us, with a sudden clash and clatter of 
accoutrements and a vision of gorgeous uniforms, a group of splendid 
riders on horses befitting them, a gorgeous note of colour and self- 
assertion against the grey sky of the dull autumn day. How could 
the Anglo-Saxon stranger, unused to such spectacles, fail to be 
impressed and to say so ? 

‘A fine sight ?’ repeated the giant in a genial, reflective growl. 
* Well, well, it may be so perhaps. But I tell you what I call one fine 
sight, one real fine sight. It was a King who did come to visit us in 
Germany, in a tweed travelling suit and a felt hat ; no guards, no arms, 
no uniforms for him, no parade at all; just a simple traveller from 
England, he came to us in a plain suit like any other man. “ There,” 
we said, “‘is one who knows his people well, and they know him. 
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He understands what they want, their needs, their troubles, so he 
can help them.” That, I tell you, was a fine sight for us, and it is one 
we shall not forget.’ He swept off his hat as he spoke to salute the 
remembrance of that plain suit which stood for so fair a symbol 
in his mind. It was a tribute almost childish in its outspoken 
simplicity, but none the less worthy of a Caesar in its profound 
sincerity. 

That night the English travellers were entertained again by hos- 
pitable German friends and met with still further surprises. For how 
many years have we not meekly bowed our heads at home while the 
wholesale superiority of all Teutonic educational systems has been 
dinned into our ears in stormy chorus by many leaders, or shall we say 
followers, of modern pedagogy? What awe-inspiring names from 
German shrines have been thundered at us when we have ventured to 
suggest a haunting doubt as to the results of a system with compart- 
ments of machine-made exactness, into which the innocents are to 
be fitted almost as soon as they draw breath in a troublesome world, 
in order that they may all be drilled after one model, in a round of 
appallingly well-organised pursuits, too often miscalled by the hallowed 
name of play! It was left, however, to our German friends te give 
utterance in good set terms to revolutionary sentiments on tle subject 
such as we had barely ventured to harbour in our own hearts, and 
indeed they carried them a great deal further along the line of later 
development and secondary education. The party, though small, 
was quite a representative one of the upper professional class. All 
were men of the world in the best and widest sense ; all themselves 
highly educated, one or two of exceptional experience in commercial 
or other large affairs of national importance, men marked out for 
honour in their own country, and acquainted with ours. One indeed 
had travelled widely in our Empire also, and had been a welcome guest 
at many Indian regimental messes as well as at official and private 
houses, both there and in South Africa and other colonies. He sighed 
as he spoke of changes in his career which must now put an end to 
these excursions and replace them with a laborious sedentary life in 
Berlin. 

Of course the question of education in the two countries soon arose, 
not solely on account of the presence of English guests perhaps ; one 
quickly becomes aware that the number of political or social subjects 
which can be comfortably discussed in general society in the Emperor 
William’s capital is limited by considerations it is difficult for us to 
realise at home in the present century. Our travelled friend listened 
in grave silence for a time to sincere English tributes to various features 
of German secondary education, then, to the petrified astonishment of 
the foreign visitors he remarked quietly : 

‘When my sons are old enough I shall send them to an English 
public school.’ 

Vor. LXIV—No. 381 31 
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* And I too,’ echoed after a moment’s pause, as if gathering up his 
courage, one of his friends who is an authority on many public questions 
in Germany. 

‘I also,’ said a third, while their wives smiled their acquiescence 
from opposite sides of the table. 

This was indeed astonishing ; we had to take breath before our 
curiosity found voice. 

‘Tell us first,’ said one of the speakers, ‘ why you are so surprised.’ 

* What will our boys learn at Eton or Harrow or another of your 
great schools ?’ demanded somebody else. 

‘To answer these conundrums on the spur of the moment to an 
eager and highly critical German audience with the proper combination 
of truth and patriotism was no slight undertaking, but it had to be 
attempted, however haltingly. 

‘Out of books little, as compared with the boys in our gymnasia ; 
yes, that we understand, but there are other things. What about 
those other things? Please to con-tin-ue.’ 

So it was necessary simply to take the plunge boldly, even if with 
some misgivings as to possible consequences ; yet there was obviously 
no real danger of giving offence to people so open-minded, so genial, 
so much in earnest. A chorus of acclamations in fact greeted a co- 
operative effort to sum up the principal characteristics of that public 
school life of ours which has been so scathingly denounced of late years 
by many educational enthusiasts at home. 

‘Ach, yes! But that is just what we want, what we cannot get 
for our sons here. That they shall learn to be men, to rely on them- 
selves, to keep order for themselves, to govern for themselves, to speak 
the truth always and take the consequences, to, how you call it, ‘ play 
the game’ ; all that is so good, so admirable, and that is what we look 
for in vain here. It is character-building—and the greatest of all 
things is character-building !’ 

Oh! shades of the prophets; oh! sacred shrine at Gotha; oh! 
vision of long lines of German learned sages, what rank heresy has 
broken out amongst you now! The amazement of the foreign visitors 
broke forth again. 

‘No, no!’ said our hosts, ‘ that is not what our boys are taught. 
They come home to us from school stuffed with learning if you like, 
but so stuffed, so overworked, that they forget it quickly, while they 
are over-disciplined, over-trained, watched over and arranged for 
until they cannot stand alone or take responsibility for themselves. 
There is the military service as you say, to follow, yes certainly, 
but that means more discipline, more obedience, no greater expansion 
for personality. We want personalities ; we want a governing class 
with public school traditions for our colonies, if our colonies are to be 


any use to us at all.’ 
* Yes, it is all true,’ chimed in the other father of boys. ‘ What 
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Germany needs and must have if she is to have a real colonial empire, 
is the class of administrators trained in the playing fields such as are 
turned out in numbers year by year from your public schools. Such 
young fellows as I have met everywhere carrying on the work of your 
colonies, sturdy and self-reliant without arrogance, for their school- 
fellows have seen to that ; ruling well almost by instinct ; apparently 
unconscious of their crushing responsibilities in solitary, uncivilised 
countries, for they are able to govern coloured races, even when mere 
savages, and to win their confidence and even affection at the same 
time. Never doubting themselves of the possibility of such achieve- 
ment, not even thinking about it, not thinking much at all, perhaps, 
but quite often succeeding, seldom not succeeding, in fact. Such 
a ruling class we must have, if we are to keep over-seas colonies, and 
we think that only by the same sort of character-building can we raise 
one like yours—for, again, the greatest of all things is character- 
building.’ 

Another day, however, showed a different aspect of German life, 
with little enough here, alas! to flatter our national complacency. 
This visit to Berlin formed part of a tour of inspection by the official 
members of the party of certain great industrial workshops, owned 
and directed by English enterprise in various North German and other 
continental towns. In the neighbourhood of Berlin these works are 
of immense extent, and many thousands of artisans, both skilled and 
unskilled, are employed on them. A visit there soon aroused com- 
parisons melancholy indeed to those who may chance to have some 
acquaintance with the life of the English industrial worker. It was 
impossible to walk about the great ‘ shops’ (I use the word, of course, 
in its technical sense) filled with the busy throngs of men intent on 
their daily toil, and not to be struck first of all with their great 
superiority in physique and bearing to any similar collection of indoor 
workers at home. It did not lie only in the straight, up-standing 
figures, the finely developed chests and the well-carried heads which 
bore their obvious testimony to the results of military training. There 
was something more than this, a difference difficult to define exactly, 
but one which gradually impressed itself forcibly upon the observer 
standing apart and watching closely fora time. It lay perhaps in the 
impression of definite purpose conveyed by all their movements, in 
the well-directed, intelligent energy which went to all their actions, 
in the absence of slouching and of all that unnecessary and aimless 
casting about of uncertain limbs and persons which is so commonly 
to be seen in the shiftless, undrilled majority of youths belonging to 
the same class at home. The difference between movements habitually 
trained to carry out definite purposes and those untrained is greater - 
than one can realise without the opportunity of watching results in 
workers of both systems, or rather in those of system and of absence of 


system. 
312 
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It was impossible not to think with a pang of those groups of 
weakly, narrow-chested youths at home who hang about the streets 
after working hours are over and move with slouching gait, ungainly 
and aimless in their movements, whether at work or at ease, and of 
their round-shouldered, stooping elders who form so sadly large a 
proportion of any industrial crowd in our country. Even their clothes 
showed a far higher standard of neatness and that attention to the 
person in small things which means so much, a truism too often 
ostentatiously neglected by others as well as by working men in 
England. In German workshops, as indeed in most continental 
countries, the men wear long washing blouses or overalls to cover their 
neat garments during working hours; they are removed at closing 
time, and the wearers are thus able to walk away from the works with 
their clothes free from all signs of soil or dust, while each man, be it 
noted, wore a white collar and looked as neat and trim as his English 
comrades appear on Sundays and holidays. Moreover, every work- 
man on the place is compelled to take a daily bath before he leaves in 
the admirable bathrooms lavishly provided ; imagine such an institu- 
tion as a compulsory bath anywhere but in the workhouses of our own 
free and enlightened country ! 

The burning question of universal military training for our own 
people does not lie within the scope of such stray and amateur observa- 
tions as these, but it was impossible to pass from one of these German 
workshops to another and not to feel many a sad qualm instead of any 
sense of pride in the comparison perpetually forced upon one between 
the physique and bearing of the products of two systems. The 
thought of those whom one cannot help coming to look upon as the 
victims of immunity in our own country was melancholy and even 
humiliating here. No abstract views on the sin of militarism or the 
desirability of disarmament can alter the tangible results in develop- 
ment so plainly to be seen. The best friends and well-wishers of our 
own working youths must desire for them that healthy muscular 
expansion together with the bracing of the moral fibre obtained by 
the discipline of control which alone can set them free to fulfil any 

useful purpose in life. 
It may be of interest to mention here the conclusion arrived at 
by the authorities of the immense industrial enterprise to which I refer 
in this article. It has been in existence for over eighty years, and the 
number of hands employed in different continental countries is con- 
tinually increasing as its boundaries are ever enlarging. Over and 
over again their reports show that the amount of work performed and 
the individual efficiency of the workman vary in each State exactly 
. in proportion to the stringency of its laws for the enforcement of 
military service. Thus the German is more competent and does a 
better day’s work than the Belgian worker, whose service is more often 
evaded, and is in any case less thorough, and so the scale varies in the 
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different countries of Western Europe. Such is the tale told by the 
labour managers’ report sheets. 

To return, however, to our own glimpses of work-a-day life in 
North Germany—a country of our kinsmen after all—the last impres- 
sion was by no means the least pleasant of our stay. In nothing 
perhaps, does the standard of civilisation show itself more plainly 
than in the commissariat of the working classes. In the works we 
were Visiting, a co-operative kitchen had been arranged which provided 
dinner daily for the hands at the cost of sixpence a head. We gladly 
accepted an invitation to visit the scene of operations as the hour drew 
near. In the large, bare dining-hall long tables were neatly laid out 
with all the necessary array of bright cutlery and glass. There were 
no tablecloths, but dainty cleanliness and order prevailed every- 
where, while the most appetising odours from the adjoining kitchen 
penetrated through the open doors. We found it small, but as spot- 
lessly clean and neat as though the campaign of its daily labours were 
not even then at its full height. A thick soup was giving out a most 
savoury invitation from large cauldrons on one side, while some 
species of solid-looking ragout was competing with it in its own stewing- 
pans on the other. It was presently transferred to the great. white 
dishes, and most attractively served up with a generous garnish of 
neatly arranged vegetables and a separate salad. The coffee which 
was to follow bubbled pleasantly in the great cans. How many of 
our workers sit down daily to a meal so abundant, well cooked and 
well served as this sixpenny dinner? For this visit fell upon an 
ordinary day of the common round, in no way distinguished from any 
other, the dinner absolutely « la fortune du pot. Remembering the 
prices quoted in Berlin for all articles of food, and more especially the 
enormous cost of butcher’s meat, the results achieved before our eyes 
seemed to be nothing less than a miracle, even for the powers of the 
gifted German Hausfrau. Suddenly recollections of certain con- 
stituents which we have all heard of as figuring not seldom in the 
fleshly part of a German workman’s menu rose, not without unpleasing 
sensations, to a prejudiced insular mind. On closer inspection it was 
seen that what looked like solid joints were really formed of finely 
minced meat. Now, of what might this sausage-like substance really 
be composed? Artful questions addressed to the two smiling and 
competent women presiding over the kitchen and its cauldrons pro- 
duced cheery answers, still more artful in their evasiveness. Curiosity 
outran discretion in conversation with our guide, but he, whether 
from subtlety or ignorance, left it unsated and only shook his head, 
with : 

‘Ah! the cooks have their secrets. We must not inquire into 
them,’ but there was a twinkle in his eye which was by no means 
satisfying. 

Well, whatever its component parts, that stew, judging by its 
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smell and appearance, was above criticism, and when a stampede 
across the yard announced the host of diners, it became evident that 
their appreciation was tempered by no misgivings, while their looks 
carried conviction that good digestion, which alas! does not always 
wait on appetite, was the common lot of the clients for whom those 
excellent women catered with mysterious but successful art. 

With wages at about the same rate as our own, with rents as high 
as in any of our large cities, with provisions considerably dearer, how 
is it that the average German workman can lead a life so much higher 
in the scale of comfort and civilisation than is found in the correspond- 
ing English home? Of course I do not refer to the fortunately large 
number of exceptions amongst our own ranks, to those admirable 
wives who have attained to the secret of making much out of little, 
who are imbued with that respect for small details the lack of which 
wrecks so many English enterprises, large and small, and none more 
than the great industry of home-making. But who is not aware of the 
hugger-mugger discomfort which too often prevails amongst our 
English industrial workers, of that carelessness about small, insidious 
matters which may appear unimportant and are certainly trouble- 
some, but which count for so terribly much in maintaining the standard 
of self-respect and of respect for others in the home they share? Those 
who could speak with the authority of knowledge assured us that only 
in exceptional cases in Germany do the working men’s wives at home 
show less capacity and skill in all domestic arts than our friends the 
cooks who provided such admirable, cheap dinners for an army of 
hungry toilers every day from that small clean kitchen in the M—— 
works near Berlin. 

Why should so different a state of things prevail with us? The 
dreary question is always being asked: let us hope the conundrum 
will some day be happily answered. To muddle along and to muddle 
through is the tradition sanctified by use so far in our country, and 
will doubtless continue to be so until the day when the trumpet 
awakens the sleepers who lie about the heart of our Empire and lay 
their heavy weight on its circulation. But it was certainly cheering 
to be told that in most of the great works belonging to the Association 
I refer to, the managers and engineers appointed are often English, 
as it is found that they can generally manage the workmen with 
considerably less friction than is the case with their own fellow- 
countrymen. For Germany, like other continental countries, has 
troubles enough of her own, dark and menacing too. What do we 
know here of those bitter and deadly class hatreds with their violences 
of assertion met with violences of repression, to speak of which is far 
beyond the scope of the amateur observer? Thoughtful men, as has 
been seen, are searching eagerly, almost desperately, for the right means 
of raising the administrative class they lack, men trained to rule, 
endowed with that talent for authority which it seems is a special 
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heritage of the English race. The recent visit of Herr Dernberg to 
inquire into our colonial methods shows that the need is felt in high 
quarters to be a pressing one. Let us, whatever our national defi- 
ciencies, continue to be thankful that year by yéar numbers, often 
little more than boys, can still step out of the ranks to seize the torch 
as it is handed on at the outposts of civilisation and maintain the tradi- 
tion of white justice and mercy and good rule. Their very names 
are often unknown beyond the immediate sphere of their activities 
and their official superiors. Yet it is they who are quietly carrying 
the burden of Empire, whether in the heart of India or in remote 
African swamps, the friends as well as the rulers of the coloured races, 
the wonder-workers who bring prosperity to crops, and save lives 
without number from destruction, even if their strange decrees against 
the time-honoured vengeance of the chiefs and the tribes are past 
comprehension. Most English homes have their share in the muster- 
roll, and for those who compose it we lay our gifts of thankfulness 
upon the altar, praying that the number of them may not fail in 
our country, in spite of all the powers at present fighting against 
them at home. For while we have them the day of Ragnarék is 
surely still a distant one, so let us pray for peace—and keep our 
powder dry. 


Maset C, BircHENovGH, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NURSES IN HOSPITALS 


Ir is admitted generally, and by medical men as freely as anybody, 
that the nursing of a patient is often only a little less important than 
the medical treatment. In certain cases nursing may be given even 
the first place among the agencies employed to restore the sufferer to 
health. 

Of how great moment therefore is it not only that the nurses 
should go through the full course of training now recognised as indis- 
pensable, but that the women who enter upon the work should be 
of the right sort. That nursing threatened at one time to become 
a fashionable pursuit was a pure misfortune, and, although much 
good has come of the entry into the nursing ranks of a superior and 
educated class of women, certain inconveniences and some positive 
evils have followed the injudicious exaltation of nurses and nursing, 
and a consequent encouragement of small feminine vanities which are 
strangely out of place when allied to a calling concerned with issues 
so grave. Some men who contrive to make themselves heard of in 
connection with the art of nursing appear unable to treat the subject 
seriously. Jocularity, not without its uses upon occasion, can be 
better employed than in treating matters intimately associated 
with human suffering, and to many whose business it is to be 
acquainted with the painful details of a sick-room and the offices 
demanded of a nurse the facetious attitude so frequently struck 
by speakers and their light references to ‘ pretty nurses’ are little 
short of nauseous. 

It is quite true that appearances have their importance and should 
be taken into consideration with other qualifications. We may 
safely assume that no matron would choose her probationers from 
applicants with marked physical blemishes, and while absolutely dis- 
carding ‘ prettiness’ as a recommendation she would wisely give 
preference to those who were personally pleasing. A somewhat 
amusing illustration of the opposite view was afforded by a lady 
desirous to introduce a probationer, who, after recounting the several 
virtues of her nominee, added, as a final and convincing utterance, 
“and she is exactly the sort of woman for the work, because she is 
positively ugly.’ 
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That a woman who contemplates nursing ought to be strong, well 
made, and of good presence goes without saying, and never ought 
she to be of sour or forbidding aspect. Certain moral qualities which 
we bracket together as ‘character’ are essential to a good nurse, 
and some clue to their existence should be found in her appear- 
ance and bearing. If she impress by her amiability, patience, and 
natural aptitude, which together constitute grace, she will be attrac- 
tive in the right sense, and so far as her personality is concerned 
she will be fittingly equipped for an introduction to her onerous 
duties. 

What all hospitals want is a sufficiency of suitable raw material 
from which to develop the accomplished nurse. Many of the young 
women who offer themselves appear to have no serious view of the 
work they are proposing to take up, and some are wholly ignorant 
of the essentials. The gravity of the occupation cannot be too much 
insisted upon. Yet women have been heard to announce their inten- 
tion to become nurses for ‘ the fun of the thing,’ and the motives of 
others are made manifest by a refusal to enter a hospital which 
is without the accompaniment of a medical school. From such 
applicants may patients and hospitals alike be saved ! 

In a lengthy letter denouncing the system of ‘ living in’ for nurses, 
to which the Times has given prominence recently, and favourable 
comment, we read much of the claims of nurses, but little or nothing 
of their duties either to the patient or to the hospital. If the writer 
represented any section of nurses it would be one whose services 
the hospitals could well afford to forego. As a matter of fact, 
the suggestion that any considerable minority of nurses object 
to living in appears unwarranted. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted. that nursing is a calling demanding of its followers, 
if they are to excel, a measure of self-obliteration which to minds 
dominated by ideas of personal advantage and advancement may 
appear foolishness, but is essential to the true nurse. This does not 
mean that the woman who takes up nursing must be necessarily 
indifferent to matters affecting her own health and well-being. Regard 
to them is reckoned among her duties. But she must be capable of 
giving them their rightful, which is a secondary, place. To insist 
upon the advantages to herself of ‘living out,’ very questionable at 
best, partakes too much of the attitude of the domestic servant to 
whom all things are ancillary to the evenings ‘ off.’ Nursing to those 
who undertake it with wholesome minds is something more than a 
means of living, or of earning a wage, or of gratifying a personal am-’ 
bition, and the best of nurses will more often need a kindly reminder 
of what is due to herself than an insistence upon the demands of her 
duty to others. One whose chief craving is for room ‘ to live her own 
life,’ as the cant of the day has it, and to divest herself as often and 
as much as may be of her nursing environment, ought to be ipso facto 
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debarred from the occupation. To the real nurse nursing is the 
chiefest thing in life. It is an art imperious in its exactions and 
demanding in full measure the absorption of soul essential to the 
true artist. 

History shows that nursing had been undertaken by women, and 
also by men, in all ages, but nothing can be found to indicate that 
@ course of serious training was regarded until lately as requisite 
or even desirable. To our later and educated perceptions, when a 
training extending over three whole years is necessary, it seems 
little short of ludicrous that less than fifty years ago certain women 
should have been sent forth, labelled as nurses, after six weeks in 
hospital, to work without payment among the poor, while as recently 
as 1870 the so-called ‘training’ of a nurse at Guy’s Hospital was 
limited to a period of six months. 

These facts are more remarkable because in 1852 Miss Florence 
Nightingale had issued her Notes on Hospitals. This publication 
dealt carefully with the question of nursing and obtained so much 
and so favourable attention that in 1854, when the Crimean war broke 
out, Miss Nightingale, as all the world knows, was invited by the 
Government to organise and superintend the nursing of the sick and 
wounded. Yet even Florence Nightingale, pronounced and whole- 
hearted as was her dissatisfaction with things as they were, and com- 
prehensive as was her understanding of the importance and future 
possibilities of nurse-craft, thought that the training of a nurse could 
be completed in a year. In this, as in many other fields of acquired 
knowledge, appetite has grown with feeding. Many who began with 
little or no thought beyond the performance of their defined daily 
duty have plied their minds to good purpose ; they have mastered the 
lesson presented to them, and, making the conclusions of others their 
own starting-point, have pressed forward to become leaders. Thus 
progress is achieved. Ardent brains illumine new vistas and light 
the way towards a perfection which, if never reached, is always 
seductive. Florence Nightingale will remain the acknowledged pioneer 
in the art of nursing, and although much is done now, and much 
required, of which she never felt the want, her example still abides 
with us as a living power. 

If ever there was an occupation to which only those who have 
a distinct call should turn their attention, surely it is nursing. The 
somewhat grotesque idea attributed to the German Emperor, that 
in a model community every man would be a soldier and every woman 
& nurse, would need only an attempt at realisation to be found hope- 
lessly impracticable. Of the two it is more easy to picture cripples 
and cowards as capable soldiers than a woman destitute of essential 
inbred qualifications proving anything but an encumbrance when 
posing as a nurse. A woman is scarcely justified in taking to nursing 
for the sole purpose of getting a living. Though she succeed in passing 
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her examinations, and in obtaining her cap and apron, she will start 
minus the nursing spirit, and every patient who comes under her care 
will be robbed of something he ought to have. The loss of this some- 
thing, not quite definable but very real, may not be present to his 
dulled invalid senses ; and if it is so much the worse, but the skilled 
observer will readily detect the want of it, and to the patient its 
absence may mean increase of discomfort and not impossibly a 
lessening of his chances. 

To state this fact is to offer one illustration of the complexity 
of detail which pervades hospital domestic life. In order that no 
patient shall receive less than the maximum of benefit his case admits 
of, the conscientious matron or sister is constantly bringing her 
trained mind to bear upon the nursing problem presented by every 
case of grave illness passed into the wards. Into her dispositions 
must enter a consideration not only of the nurse’s knowledge but 
of her aptitude, not only of her skill but of her temperament. The 
merits of a nurse must be judged also in reference both to the parti- 
cular case to be nursed and to the particular person who has the mis- 
fortune to be the case. He cannot be regarded rightly as merely 
one unit in the ward. Heisahumanentity. Patients whose ailments 
are similar will take their illnesses quite differently, and although 
it is impossible to study every patient’s whims, yet if the purpose 
of treatment and nursing is to afford him the utmost benefit they 
are capable of yielding, some heed of his idiosyncrasies must be taken, 
and this means that the nurse first available must not be necessarily 
the one allocated. The ability to decide accurately and promptly 
upon the nurse and nursing methods best adapted to a given 
patient is among the qualities demanded every day of a matron and 
sister. 

When we are dealing with any considerable aggregation of human 
beings we find them as various in mental equipment as in features. 
Uniformity is at most superficial, and subjected to the exacting search 
medical and nursing experts are capable of applying, nurses will 
reveal differences as fundamental as atoms of dust under a microscope. 
If children of the same parents, bred amid the same environs, given 
the same teaching, and subjected to the same code of discipline, rarely, 
if ever, fail to be diverse, how much more palpable must this elemen- 
tary truth become when the subjects are full grown before training 
begins, and when character and disposition, much more than simple 
ability, are essential to the finished product. Hence arises one of the 
hardest problems connected with the training and manipulation of 
nurses—how to fit them into the general plan and yet make the best 
use of their individual qualities. The difficulty of getting a number 
of women to adopt the same mental attitude towards their work and 
to pull together harmoniously is nowhere more felt than in hospitals. 
If young women who are wishful to become nurses could undergo a 
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preliminary preparation before taking a part in hospital life, or if all 
probationers could start equipped with an equality of common sense, 
difficulty would vanish. One would suppose that a nurse would be 
especially convinced of the importance of health, yet efforts to keep 
the nursing staff physically fit cannot be relaxed, chiefly because the 
nurses are themselves indifferent. Familiarity with sickness and 
hourly demonstrations of the ills to which flesh is subject seem in 
some instances only to breed contempt for precaution, and the reckless 
neglect of ordinary rules of which some educated and skilful nurses are 
capable in their own cases, and occasionally beyond them, takes high 
place among things incomprehensible. Provision for ‘ off duty’ hours 
may be liberal, but there is always the question whether the time at 
the disposal of the nurse is judiciously expended. Not infrequently 
she will be indisposed to take open air exercise. She will plead fatigue, 
a headache, anything, in order to gain undisturbed possession of 
her bedroom, and a morning passed in bed is regarded as the ideal 
opening for the ‘ day off.” Some nurses will be averse from regularity 
at meals, and some will make free of the opportunities afforded by 
the ward kitchen to supplement or to evade the common table. The 
appetites of nurses are a constant source of solicitude. The matron 
has not only to win from the authorities the liberty to provide a 
varied and attractive menu, but she has to reckon with individual 
tastes and aversions, which may disappoint all her efforts. 

Those whose business embraces the sordid details of a complicated 
domestic organisation and an endeavour to induce general content- 
ment find that a most prolific source of discouragement and failure 
centres in the commissariat. To cater for any large body of people 
is a thankless office. Scarcely any two of them will agree upon what 
is appetising, and nurses have a reputation among those who know 
them best for being especially difficult to satisfy. ‘I never eat fish,’ 
cries one ; ‘ nor I poultry,’ says another. ‘ Beef always makes me ill’ ; 
“I don’t mind shoulder of mutton, but I can’t touch leg’ ; ‘ boiled 
beef! why it’s only fit for navvies!’ are echoes of actual utterances. 
Those who dislike joints lightly cooked usually describe them as 
‘raw, while those who ‘ like the gravy in the meat ’ will as constantly 
refuse a dish because ‘ it is dried up to nothing.’ A sirloin, described 
by an irate sister in a moment of inspiration as a ‘ cinder,’ afterwards 
supplied a well-appreciated dinner in the servants’ refectory, where 
criticisms levelled at the fastidiousness of nurses find their loudest 
expression. Sometimes nurses merely ‘go without,’ and the matron’s 
efforts to discover their objections meet with little success. ‘ It’s 
nothing, I don’t feel hungry.’ But whispered grumblings, formal 
complaints, and an occasional round-robin testify to the spirit of 
discontent which no liberality seems equal to banishing altogether. 

One element of suitability for training ought to be maturity. 
“Girls ’ are altogether out of place in a calling which demands the 
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essentials of a well-balanced mind. Hospitals might advantageously 
agree upon an age limit; at present custom varies, and while some 
institutions make twenty-five years the minimum others will accept 
as @ probationer an applicant not yet twenty. That girls should be 
allowed to pass from schools to hospitals appears shocking, and it 
is nothing to the point to say that boysdoso. The qualities required 
of a nurse and the influences she should exercise are something quite 
apart from anything looked for in a medical student, and they cannot 
exist where womanhood is lacking. 

It may be remarked how valuable would be the addition of a 
small staff of male nurses to the equipment of every hospital. They 
would not supplant the work of the women, but they would sup- 
plement it by taking over certain definite functions when required 
in respect of male patients. This is a reform long urged by educated 
opinion and consistently advocated by the chief organs of the medical 
press. In some hospitals the clinical clerks and students undertake 
those duties which, it is not too much to say, should never be allotted 
to @ woman. ; 

Perhaps it comes in some degree of the undue proportion of too 
youthful members in the nursing body that from time to time the 
tendency to gossip of even fully trained nurses calls for public com- 
ment. The evil is one of magnitude. A nurse who forgets what is 
due to herself and the patient she serves so far as to prattle about her 
duties and her performances is unfitted for the calling she has assumed. 
When she discourses to her younger sisters, her girl friends, and 
others of her various experiences in hospital and private work ; when 
she weighs volubly the relative merits of doctors; when she raises 
the curtain drawn over the sick-room and re-enacts its scenes, even 
to the reproduction of the ravings of delirium ; when she tells lightly 
of grave operations at which she has assisted, and talks glibly of the 
cases she has ‘ pulled through,’ she shows at once the deficiencies of 
her character and the exuberance of her vanity. She shows, too, how 
immeasurable is the distance separating her from the ideal nurse— 
the ‘ ministering angel’ who, when she really does possess corporeal 
existence, of her loyalty hides much that concerns her patient in the 
shadow of her wings. In this connection some nurses might well 
take example from the medical mind of which they see so much, and 
imitate a reticence never to be too highly commended, which, in their 
relations with the outside world, the vast majority of doctors, surgeons, 
and students make absolute and impenetrable. 

It may be accepted as an axiom that no amount of training will 
transform a probationer wanting in personal suitability into a good 
nurse. Some requisite qualities are native: they cannot be grafted. 
Mr. Sydney Holland, who has rendered many services to nurses and 
would not be suspected of any feeling for them but one of friendship, 
put this fact plainly some time ago in his Lectures to Nurses. ‘ There 
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is no magic in training,’ he says, writing with a full knowledge of his 
subject ; ‘ training cannot make a hard woman into a nurse; not 
three years and not twenty years will make a nurse of a woman unless 
she has the nursing character in her.’ Few people with experience 
will refuse to echo these words. Inefficiency in a nurse is much more 
often due to want of character than to a lack of intelligence or a 
capacity to learn the mere technicalities of her art, and many a nurse 
who has passed examinations with distinction would be among the 
last to whom her matron would entrust the care of a patient at a 
crisis. It is nothing but misleading to suppose that the moral aptitude 
which counts for so much in nursing will come with practice. The 
work itself will never raise the characters of those who have adopted 
it as a pastime, or only as a means of maintenance. On the contrary, 
the wrong woman, so far from improving, will deteriorate. She will 
become the ‘ harder ’ for her training and the coarser for her familiarity 
with the details and jargon of the sick-ward. The nurse who approaches 
to the ideal will perceive that something of what is asked of her lies 
beyond the furthest limit of the most exacting sense of duty. It will 
beckon to her from the region where bides that moral sense of the 
unachieved which forbids us to rest content with mere performance 
and ever demands of us fresh sacrifices. 

This feeling will be at its strongest when the actuating impulse 
has a religious origin and the tendance of the sick appears as a sacred 
mission. Careful reflection and observation will as surely convince 
us of the truth of this as the records of history corroborate it ; and 
although the practical needs of hospitals forbid a demand for any- 
thing approaching to a religious test, yet in the positive absence of 
religious instinct a nurse will never attain to the highest standard, 
nor will she be able to exercise the subtle and humanising power which, 
when possessed in full degree, causes her to be regarded in her ward 
with a feeling akin to reverence. An interesting index to a nurse’s 
personality is supplied by her attitude towards the chaplain. Here 
she has an opportunity to exhibit that ethical difference between 
the ministrations of the doctor and the nurse. If the latter makes 
evident that she has no welcome for the chaplain and no sense of 
possessing anything in common with him respecting her patient, we 
may be sure she is not quite conscious of her whole duty and is failing 
in some of her opportunities. The influence for good or evil possible 
to sister or nurse is only to be appreciated by those who have shared 
the hospital life. A hospital is necessarily a place of pain, but it is 
within the power of a good nurse to make it to many a sufferer a 
haven of peace. The comfort and well-being of the patients of a ward 
depend absolutely upon the character and disposition of the nurses, 
and especially of the head nurse or sister who is its resident mistress. 
Each ward is a household in itself, and a matron will be more con- 
cerned to possess trustworthy sisters than to attempt an unremitting 
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supervision of details, quite impossible in a large hospital. The 
diversity presented by different wards in the same hospital is remark- 
able. . The qualifications of the sister are faithfully reflected in her 
surroundings, and a rapid survey will enable the educated eye and 
ear to find signs which unmistakably testify to efficiency or the reverse. 
Efficiency in a nurse means much more than is customarily associated 
with the term. It is not achieved by a mechanical discharge, how- 
ever precise, of the technical duties of nursing, nor by keeping the 
ward in spotless condition and supplied with flowers and other evidences 
of good taste. These outer manifestations are valuable, but they are 
also merely consequential. The burnishing of a lamp will not make 
it yield light. If it is to illuminate, the living flame must be there ; 
and the flame’s suffusiveness suggests the enlightening yet intangible 
presence of certain moral elements which if too subtle to be defined are 
real enough to be felt. When the influences of high personal character 
are absent from a ward its atmosphere ceases to be wholesome ; when 
they are present, of course in combination with the other requisites, 
their effect is almost magical. There is nothing that more certainly 
elevates the work of nursing than the evidence that beyond the skill 
of the trained nurse lie the sympathy, the tenderness, and the self- 
sacrifice of the true and earnest woman. Where the moral fibre is 
strongest training will give the best results. Some women never 
acquire the quick sense which enables them to detect instantly a 
want of material order and cleanliness, palpable though it may be 
to the more discerning. Similarly, there are others who are as in- 
capable of realising the absence of the more elusive elements of sweet- 
ness and refinement as of appreciating their beauty and value when 
present. The discipline of a ward ruled by the very gentlest of 
sisters who ever displays moral dignity is transcendently more 
thorough and effective than that maintained by the scold whose 
severity has no grace in it. The former always generates a sense of 
confidence and comfort, which appeals to all brought within its scope, 
and so helps to marshal them in its defence. Thus it is that a tem- 
porary residence in a well-conducted ward often proves a great moral 
gain to the patients, who learn for the first time perhaps the pleasant, 
consequences following upon domestic quietude and regularity. On 
the other hand, the influence of the cleverest nurse who displays no 
deep solicitude and never gains the confidence or affection of her 
patients may be baneful ; while if she shows no respect for suffering, 
and seeks to substitute. mere animal cheeriness for the sympathy 
often best expressed by reticence, she is likely to become loud and 
garrulous, and to invite a fatal familiarity. 

Nurses habitually careless respecting the subjects upon which 
they converse with patients, apt to jest with them, to bandy retorts, 
or who make clear the fact that they do not give their work the first 
place in their lives, cannot look to keep their proper position or to 
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impose upon those in their charge the restraint never more necessary, 
than in a sick-ward. Some nurses honestly believe that by an assump- 
tion of gay and easy manners they help to cheer the sufferers, and by 
making hospital life ‘ bright’ conduce to their welfare. They will 
talk of their love affairs, of the pleasures of their ‘ evenings off’; they 
will sing snatches of light songs, and they will contrive to convey 
effectually to the minds of the patients the conviction that nursing 
is to them nothing more than a trade. Such women ought never 
to have taken to nursing, and the authorities unfortunate enough to 
depend upon them can scarcely hope to prevent a rapid deterioration 
of ward life. 

No nurse can safely smother the patient’s belief that her offices 
are performed with an elevation and detachment of mind which 
imparts to them a measure of sanctity. She may be thoroughly 
human, but her humanity must stop short of comradeship, and 
though she may be rightly regarded as a friend it must always be 
as a friend occupying a somewhat higher plane—one to be looked up 
to and whose friendship never deteriorates to favouritism. Patients 
who are not disposed to this view at the outset of the hospital inter- 
lude in their lives may be speedily brought to it if the circumstances 
are favourable. Some, usually women and often of the poorest type, 
will begin by regarding the nurse as a housemaid, and, pleased with 
the novelty of the position as they understand it, will become exacting 
and dictatorial. A nurse possessed of character will easily apply the 
correction without an approach to resentment, and by judicious 
handling may convert patients of this sort into silent worshippers. 
If all her efforts in this direction fail, at least she will be conscious of 
duty discharged under unpropitious conditions, and at no time must 
she make obvious her disappointment. A good nurse will exhibit 
the same bearing alike to the grateful and the ungrateful. So, too, 
she will recognise the obligations attaching to her calling even when 
she is on leave. Every uniform imposes upon the individual wearer 
a duty to the whole body entitled to wear it, and so long as a nurse’s 
clothing displays her occupation she cannot assert even the limited 
independence of women in general. Among the weaker examples of 
their craft it sometimes happens that the uniform which should 
provide their protection helps to their undoing. The disposition, not 
wholly unwarranted, to regard nurses as prone to light and unbecoming 
conduct is due to the fact that some who wear the nurse’s dress are 
wholly wanting in the nursing character, and the reputation of nurses 
generally suffers from the lapses of a minority. Vanity and love of 
attracting attention appear to be actuating causes, and the culprits 
do not seem able to realise that very few people witness without 
aversion the spectacle of uniformed nurses behaving unwomanly. 
But in justice it must be remembered that many women without a 
particle of claim to the title of nurse masquerade in nurse’s garb, 
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sometimes of their own will, because they think it becoming ; some- 
times because a certain class of employers require their maids to be 
thus dressed when out in charge of their children and perambulators. 

When we pass from the consideration of the personal qualities 
of the sister or nurse, which affect more particularly her relations 
with the patients, and examine the status she officially occupies 
in the hospital community, we find that her position loses none of 
its importance. It is fraught with opportunities. The almost in- 
variable view of the house physicians and house surgeons is that 
the nurses are the-e to work under their orders and direction, and 
are charged with few duties beyond those appertaining to medical 
necessities. Thus there is no room for any authority independent 
of their own, and with a weak matron in office it is not impossible 
that this view may be accepted. In that case the chief safeguards 
of the philanthropic side of hospital work are greatly weakened. 
The vanity of some nurses may be tickled by the belief that they 
move within the purview of the profession, and are allied with it 
to an extent enabling them to put off the lay character, which they 
regard as a disability ; but the more sensible majority are capable 
of seeing that implicit obedience to medical orders in respect of treat- 
ment is compatible with an attitude towards the patients and the 
hospital not wholly suggestive of the doctor, and the performance 
of many duties altogether outside his ken, which to negleet is to 
surrender some of the highest privileges of nursing. 

If the moral sanitation of hospitals is to be preserved, there are 
overwhelming reasons why the supremacy of the matron in respect 
of the nursing staff and her independence of the house physician 
should be carefully upheld. The fact that the matron is a permanent 
officer of mature age, whose fitness is determined not only by con- 
siderations of technical training but of personal character, while 
the residents are possessed of little equipment beyond that of students, 
and are chosen more particularly for their achievements in the school, 
is in itself sufficient to enforce this view. Moreover, as their associa- 
tion with the hospital has no element of permanency, the holders 
of resident offices never advance in age or knowledge of the world, 
and no expectation can be entertained of the qualities which’ come 
naturally to the capable by the passage of time. 

It is a misfortune for hospitals that with the developments of 
recent years somewhat similar difficulties have arisen in respect of 
the nurses’ term of service. At one time it was nothing unusual for 
sisters and nurses to spend many years in the same hospital, and to 
regard itasahome. Naturally their efficiency grew with their service, 
and while they performed their duties with devotion their relations 
with the hospital were those of affection. Now few nurses are ready 
to identify themselves with the institution in which they work. They 
not uncommonly hold themselves aloof from it, and working in a 
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spirit of complete indifference, are ever intent upon change. A sister 
or a nurse whose training is completed, if she enters upon a situation 
in the wards, will often contemplate remaining one or two years 
at most. She flits from hospital to hospital, and admits frankly that 
her object is to gather what varied experience she can, and as quickly 
as possible afterwards to quit hospital life. It comes about, therefore, 
that hospitals depend in an increasing degree upon the services of 
probationers in various degrees of rawness, who, as they become useful 
and reliable, give place to other novices. Although one undeniable 
duty of hospitals is to train nurses and to send them forth, not the 
less the proportion of untrained women in the wards should be kept 
strictly within bounds. At present more is very often entrusted to 
them than is desirable. An ideal hospital, from the point of view 
of the patients’ welfare, would employ none but experienced and 
seasoned nurses, and if hospital finance were not the almost hopeless 
thing it is, a first step towards domestic reform would be the payment 
of better, and consequently more enticing and satisfying, wages to 
the nursing staff. 

There are many duties to be learned by a probationer, which ought 
to be preliminary to her entry upon the actual nursing, and if the 
novice’s attention were confined to these during her first months of 
residence she would become better grounded than she usually is. 
For want of this initial training many nurses not only never acquire 
the quick, instinctive perception which instantly fastens upon defects, 
but they are unable to appreciate the need for it. Tidiness, one would 
think, should come naturally to a woman who aspires to be a nurse; 
yet so superficial in some is the sense of its importance that, though 
their wards may be well kept, they are very slatterns in their own 
rooms. A trained eye is microscopic, and small things are not over- 
looked. A smeared window-pane, a littered fireplace, a picture hung 
awry, blinds unevenly drawn, cupboard or locker doors left open, 
any one of a multitude of little matters of this kind, which are the 
concern of every good housewife, cannot be witnessed without sug- 
gesting disorder in a ward possibly in all other respects well kept. 
Yet how great is the difficulty of impressing this fact upon a nurse 
hardened in carelessness! Not many years ago a nurse’s training 
embraced many duties which now devolve upon ‘ ward-maids,’ and 
whatever may be said in favour of relieving nursing of menial labour, 
nurses are now less thorough and the appearance of the wards has 
suffered by the change. Probationers who under the old conditions 
would have felt a pride in burnishing the pots and pans of the ward 
kitchen now resent a suggestion that they should make use of a hearth- 
broom or duster, return an escaped cinder to the grate, or stop to 
pick up a piece of dropped paper. 

Then, again, how few sisters and nurses appear to have mastered 
the rudiments of knowledge in respect of warming °° ventilation! 
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Often the appliances are systematically neglected or misused. Rarely 
is there a display of the intelligence which enables the most to be 
made of them. The orthodox hospital ward possesses a row of windows 
on either side, and a suggestion that when a keen east wind is blowing, 
and temperature is low, the inlet of air should be from the west or 
south, or that upon a sweltering day in summer the windows on the 
shady side should be open, while upon the sunny side windows and 
blinds should be kept closed, is usually received with astonishment 
and question. Yet attention to these details materially assists towards 
the maintenance of the equable temperature which is the aim of 
every well-trained nurse. 

The number of youthful and untrained nurses employed by 
hospitals furnishes an additional and cogent reason for the main- 
tenance of the matron’s authority, unhindered by any direct inter- 
ference or overruling by the medical officers. No doubt care must 
be taken to preserve nurses from the injustice which sometimes 
comes of the exercise of sole power. A right of way to some tribunal 
of appeal ought always to exist, and its unrestricted use can be upheld 
by flawless academical reasoning. Nevertheless the way should 
run through the matron’s office. 

When a sister or nurse fails in interest for the hospjtal, and ex- 
hibits indifference to everything which, with limited comprehension, 
she regards as lying outside her nursing duties, the institution loses 
the valuable assistance towards economy which nurses in charge of 
wards are especially able to render. In her requisitions she affects the 
doctor’s customary disregard of ways and means, and as naturally 
resents any attempt to inquire into and control the consumption 
of the goods entrusted to her keeping and disposal. Sometimes she 
is merely indifferent: in that case her training is open to criticism, 
and even in the best schools of training it is astonishing how little is 
taught of the need of frugality, and of that careful and microscopic 
attention to the little details of ward expenditure which none but 
sisters and nurses can give effectively. 

Bills may be vastly swollen by systematic neglect of very small 
matters. To contemplate extravagance superficially is to have little 
appreciation of its bulk in the cube. One sister will use double the 
quantity of coals which suffices for another in charge of a ward pre- 
cisely similar. And it is more than likely that the temperature records 
of the last-named will prove the more satisfactory. In the one case 
the sister makes it her business to see that the warming of the ward 
is properly controlled, and holds some one subordinate responsible ; 
in the other she is simply heedless, and probationers, ward-maids, 
and even patients are all free of the coal-box. So, too, in regard to 
lighting, linen, surgical dressings, breakages, and the manifold items 
of hospital expenditure there may be diversity between different 


wards, ranging from scrupulous economy to reckless extravagance. 
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What makes waste in small things so disastrous is that in respect 
of many items a daily automatic multiplication ensues, portentous 
enough to produce a very serious effect upon the well-being and 
stability of the institution. Sisters and nurses who rightly realise 
their whole duty to the hospital they serve will not think it derogatory 
to give a high place to a never-ceasing solicitude for the prevention 
of waste. Unhappily the attitude of some of those to whom nurses 
look for guidance is not one which the hospitals, whether as trainers 
or employers, can regard with whole-hearted satisfaction. Efforts 
to raise the status of nurses and to afford them protection from the 
competition of trespassers upon the field of private nursing, whether 
regarded from the standpoint of the nurse or the patient, are nothing 
but praiseworthy, but the aims of those who seek to create a ‘ pro- 
fession ’ of nursing rigidly fenced off from all lay influence and con- 
trol cannot be anything but antagonistic to the established principle 
of lay government in hospitals. Nurses in whom the ‘ professional ’ 
spirit is at full strength are usually scornful of such small matters 
as economy, and just as unwilling to condescend to a lay level of 
thought in respect of ward management as the most self-assertive 
of the clinical clerks whom they consciously or unconsciously imitate. 

Evidence has been forthcoming recently of a revolt from the 
earlier belief that doctors ought to have a determining voice in the 
councils of the nurses, but none is offered of a conviction that it 
would be best nurses should cease to pose before the laity as satellites 
of the profession of medicine. In hospitals—and we are not now dis- 
cussing what happens outside them—the doctors are always at hand, 
and may be trusted to safeguard their own position, but so much 
that is important to the institution and the patients lies beyond the 
medical scope of vision and interest that no government can be 
reckoned efficient which is not able to make its authority felt and 
respected by the nurses from the point where the doctors’ rightful 
prerogative ends. 

B. Burrorp Raw Lines. 
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Asout the middie of the eighteenth century there was living in 
Scotland a small stonemason of the name of Robert Paterson, who, 
through the genius of Sir Walter Scott, is still known to posterity by 
his local appellation of Old Mortality. A fierce old Presbyterian, 
his religious enthusiasm outweighed every earthly consideration, and 
. his wife with her five children often found herself left penniless while 
her husband pursued the promptings of his fanaticism. She there- 
fore started a small school to support her family while Robert Paterson 
followed a vocation more in harmony with his temperament. He 
rode from kirkyard to kirkyard through the lowlands of Scotland 
gratuitously erecting tombstones over the graves of the Covenanters, 
or laboriously deepening with his chisel the names of the martyrs 
upon the stones already erected. At last there were few church- 
yards in Ayrshire, Galloway, or Dumfriesshire where the work of his 
tool could not be seen, easily distinguished from the designs of any 
other artist by the primitive rudeness of the emblems of death and of 
the inscriptions which adorned the memorials of his own creation. 

For forty years Old Mortality thus laboured without fee or reward, 
till one day in deep snow he was found dead by the roadside, with 
his old pony standing “beside him and his self-imposed task ended 
for ever. It is on record that the cost of his interment, including 
‘ Bread and Chise at the Founral, also 1 pint of Rume and 1 pint of 
Whiskie,’ amounted to the modest sum of 2/. 1s. 10d., and as he was 
buried in a grave which could not afterwards be traced, he who had 
spent the best years of his life erecting tombstones over many less 
worthy than himself sleeps with no token to mark his last resting- 
place. 

Little can Old Mortality, as poor and hungry he bent over his 
self-imposed task, have dreamed that in the future his grandson 
would be one of the richest men in another hemisphere, the father of 
a queen,’ sister by marriage to the conqueror of Europe, and the 
father-in-law of a vicereine, sister by marriage to the vanquisher 
of that conqueror.” No doubt with his mind bent sternly on the 
greater issues of Eternity, Old Mortality would have scoffed at such 

' See footnote on the last page of this article. 

2 Mary Caton, when the widow of Robert, son of William Patterson, married the 


Marquis Wellesley, brother of the Duke of Wellington. 
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earthly considerations ; yet imagination cannot but dwell curiously 
on the contrast afforded by that humble figure of the old fanatic and 
the world-wide importance of his immediate descendants and those 
with whom his descendants were to be allied. 

The youngest son of Old Mortality, John Paterson, became an 
impecunious farmer in Ireland. The father of a large family, in the 
year 1766 he sent one of his sons, William Paterson, then a boy of 
fourteen, out to Philadelphia to earn his living as circumstances might 
dictate. The lad, landing destitute and homeless in a new world, was 
better equipped for the struggle before him than the most sanguine 
could have anticipated. By dint of industry, enterprise, and a shrewd 
business capacity, his advancement was as rapid as it was surprising. 
He was, ere long, respected by, and the friend of, all the prominent 
Americans of his day ; he cemented his good fortune by marriage with 
a lady of irreproachable social position, and finally he became one 
of the foremost merchant princes of his adopted country, as well as 
one of the largest estate owners in Maryland. 

On the 6th of February 1785, just nineteen years after William 
Paterson (or Patterson as his name is now usually spelt) had landed 
as a little penniless waif in a new world, there was born to him the 
daughter who by a strange freak of fate was destined to be the wife 
of a king and the sister-in-law of an emperor, who was to disturb the 
peace of the greatest conqueror of modern times, to produce a rupture 
between a pope and a monarch, and to become a brilliant leader at 
foreign courts, where her beauty, her wit and her romantic history 
were to make her conspicuous among the most remarkable women of 
the century. 

Elizabeth Patterson, the great-granddaughter of Old Mortality, 
doubtless inherited something of the uncompfomising inflexibility of 
her Presbyterian forefathers. Her character early showed an element 
of fatalism which the circumstances of her life were to accentuate. 
From her childhood her brain was clear, keen and cool, her tempera- 
ment ambitious, determined and passionless. Qualities such as 
these make for mastery, and when united to a beauty so rare as that 
with which she was endowed, are calculated to sway the destinies of 
mankind. Yet when she made her début in Baltimore at the age of 
eighteen, a simple girl who had never yet left her home, no one pre- 
dicted for‘her a fate more remarkable than that which immediately 
befell her, when she was accepted as the reigning belle of Baltimore. 
“She possessed,’ we are told, ‘a pure Grecian contour, her head was 
exquisitely formed, her forehead fair and shapely, her eyes large and 
dark, with an expression of tenderness which did not belong to her 
character, and the delicate loveliness of her mouth and chin, the soft 
bloom of her complexion, together with her beautifully rounded 
shoulders and tapering arms combined to form the loveliest of women.’ 
But tragedy followed hard upon the footsteps of the beautiful 
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girl The very year of her début there came to America Jerome 
Bonaparte, a minor, the youngest brother of the First Consul of France. 
Honours of every kind were lavished upon so important a visitor, he 
was made the lion of society, and at the Fall races he was introduced 
to Miss Patterson, the belle of Baltimore, the rich merchant’s: lovely 
daughter. 

Legend clings lovingly about this first meeting betwen Jerome 
and his future wife. One story runs that Elizabeth became entangled 
in a gold chain which formed part of the magnificent attire of Lieutenant 
Bonaparte ; and while he endeavoured to release her, she recalled, with 
a sense of inevitability, a strange prophecy made to her as a child that 
one day she would be a great lady in France. Another story relates 
that Jerome had been forewarned that ‘to see Elizabeth Patterson 
was to marry her,’ and vowing that nothing would ever induce him to 
marry an American, he had facetiously nicknamed her ‘ ma belle femme’ 
before he saw her. One thing, however, is certain—Elizabeth has left 
on record how she was clad on that memorable day of her life. She 
wore a chamois-coloured gown, of very scanty dimensions, a lace 
neckerchief and an enormous hat covered with pink gauze and ostrich 
plumes. From under this bewildering headgear her flawless face 
looked out in its brilliant witchery and made havoc with the heart of the 
susceptible young Frenchman. Black-haired and dark-eyed, small, 
graceful, spare, and with delicate hands like a woman, Jerome 
Bonaparte had sufficient good looks to win his way readily with the 
opposite sex ; fuel was therefore but added to the flame now kindled 
from the recognition that while other women treated him with the 
adulation to which he was accustomed, this haughty young beauty 
viewed him with an indifference which she took no pains to conceal. 
Too late Jerome realised that to see her was to admire, to admire was 
to love. He renounced France, Napoleon, riches, glory, nay even 
the far from remote chance of regal splendour, if only he might become 
the husband of the beautiful American. And to Elizabeth herself 
the prospect suddenly held out to her was sufficiently dazzling. A 
fate for which her rare gifts befitted her fired her imagination. Her 
indifference was transformed to enthusiasm. It is said that in vain 
her father, dictated by motives of prudence, pointed out the probability 
of intervention on the part of Napoleon, and sought to end an infatua- 
tion of which he feared the consequences. The fidelity of the lovers 
survived an enforced separation, and Elizabeth sealed her fate by the 
declaration that she would rather be the wife of Jerome Bonaparte 
for an hour than.that of any other man living for a lifetime. 

Every detail was forthwith planned to ensure the validity of the 
union. The religious ceremony was to be performed by the Bishop 
of Baltimore, the Primate of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
and the civil contract was drawn up with every precaution against its 
future rejection, Mr. Patterson further pinning his faith to the fact 
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that, although Jerome might be making a union which would not be 
considered binding in France, the Catholic Church refuses to annul 
marriages for irregularities which can be rectified. 

At last, on Christmas Eve, 1803, just two-and-a-half years after 
Old Mortality had been laid to rest in his nameless, snow-clad grave 
in far-away Scotland, the celebrated wedding of his descendant took 
place. The thoughts of all Baltimore centred on the event. For 
the momentous occasion the bridegroom, at least, presented an 
appearance which would seem strange to modern eyes. The wedding 
costume of Jerome, still preserved by the Baltimore Bonapartes, was 
a purple satin coat ornamented with lace and richly embroidered, the 
tails of which, lined with white satin, came down to the heels, after 
the fashion of the Directory. Short satin breeches, silk stockings, 
shoes with diamond buckles, and powdered hair completed his attire, 
which was more ample than that of his bride, who seems to have had 
a marked aversion to any superfluity of raiment. Her costume, 
religiously preserved by her till the day of her death, presented an 
admixture of daring and simplicity which was perhaps characteristic. 
Although the possessor of a magnificent trousseau, she chose for the 
ceremony a dress of fine white muslin, which she had often worn 
before, and which, despite rich embroidery and costly lace, remained 
calculated to reveal as well as to enhance the natural grace of her form, 
since it was as scanty in quantity as it was flimsy in quality. ‘ All 
the clothes worn by her might have been put in my pocket,’ related 
an astonished guest ; ‘ her dress was of muslin of extremely fine texture. 
Beneath her dress she wore but one single garment.’ 

On every hand Elizabeth received congratulations on her brilliant 
fortune ; and the weeks which followed were perhaps the happiest 
of her life. The great Consul, the Sphinx of Europe, was silent, and 
hopes of his ultimate reconciliation to the match must have flattered 
the thoughts of the young couple. The rest of the Bonaparte family 
expressed to the bride’s brother their unqualified approval of it ; and 
Lucien preached defiance. ‘The Consul,’ he said, ‘is to be considered 
as isolated from the family. ll his ideas and actions are dictated by 
a policy with which we have nothing to do. We still remain plain 
citizens, and as such we feel highly gratified with the connection. 
Our present earnest wish is that Jerome may remain where he now 
is and become a citizen of the United States.’ 

To a couple less ambitious than Jerome and his bride such advice 
might have been palatable, but love and obscurity suited as ill with 
the views of Elizabeth as with those of her husband. And the rapid 
march of events served to intensify this attitude. On the 18th of May 
1804 Napoleon proclaimed himself Emperor of the French, and on 
the 2nd of December following, in the midst of one of the most 
magnificent scenes ever witnessed, he and Josephine were crowned at 
Notre Dame, while Lucien and Jerome, the two brothers who had not 
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bowed to his supreme will, found themselves consigned to the obscurity 
they had courted, and excluded ignominiously from the Imperial 
dynasty. 

But before that date Napoleon had spoken and had left no doubt 
respecting his attitude towards his brother’s marriage. In March 1804, 
the American Ambassador, having endeavoured to bring about a 
favourable reception of the news, was forced to report his failure. The 
First Consul was incensed against his brother, inexorable in his denial 
of the legality of the union. Moreover he held that Jerome had been 
guilty of a heinous offence, and that nothing but the most abject 
submission on the part of the offender could efface his error. Other- 
wise let Jerome look to himself. 

‘Sole fabricator of my destiny,’ Napoleon had announced hotly, 
‘I owe nothing to my brothers. If Jerome does nothing for me, I 
will see to it that I do nothing for him.’ Later, Napoleon issued 
his orders in ‘ the most positive manner ’ that no money was to be sent 
to the citizen Jerome, that he was to return to his duty with the first 
French frigate sailing for France, and that ‘ the young person with 
whom he had connected himself,’ and who was not his wife, should 
never be allowed to set foot on French territory. 

News travelled slowly in those days, and the decision of Napoleon 
reached Jerome simultaneously with the news of the great event of the 
18th of May, so that in the same moment Jerome knew himself to be 
the brother of an emperor and commanded to renounce the woman 
he loved. 

This final realisation of their worst fears must have come like a 
thunderbolt into the midst of the gay social life of the young couple. 
Féted, admired, intoxicated with the cup of happiness but newly 
placed within her grasp, the beautiful Elizabeth saw it about to be 
dashed from her lips by the inflexible will of the supreme egoist of 
Europe. Yet with wealth, power, and regal splendour in the balance, 
the stake was too stupendous to be lightly renounced. No doubt 
Elizabeth read aright a character which, as even her contemporaries 
recognised, held much that was curiously akin to her own, and thus 
knew that with Napoleon but one consideration might carry weight. 
To him a woman’s heart and a woman’s happiness, nay, honour and 
morality itself, were as mere bubbles with which to oppose his iron will. 
To him the members of her sex were at best mere tools to further 
his unscrupulous ambition, to furnish, through their sons, eternal 
food for cannon, or to cement a victory by an alliance with a con- 
quered foe. Yet one weapon was hers to ply. If Josephine, the 
Creole, could enact the part of an empress, was not she, Elizabeth 
Bonaparte, better equipped for the part of a queen? She would 
meet Napoleon on his own ground. He had but to see her to know 
her fitted to further his schemes. With her youthful witchery, her 
wit as keen as a blade, her indisputable charm before which all 
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succumbed, had not nature fashioned her for the wife of a ruler of 
men? Was she not born to sway a Court and to grace a throne ? 

And if Napoleon had seen her, how would the history of Europe 
have been affected ? Speculation lingers over the chance, for there 
is little doubt that Elizabeth, the wife of the weak and fickle Jerome, 
was in much the true complement of his imperious brother, and, by 
right of her ambition, her courage and her dauntless will was more in 
harmony with the temperament of Napoleon than was the ill-controlled 
Josephine or the insipid Marie-Louise. ‘ Elizabeth,’ it was remarked, 
‘by her wit, beauty, and ambition would have helped Napoleon to 
rise, while her prudence, common sense, and practical wisdom would 
have taught him when to stop in his dazzling career.’ But Elizabeth 
missed her destiny; she and the conqueror of Europe never met, 
though even from afar her pride and strength of character never 
failed to exercise a fascination over the man who had constituted 
himself her most implacable foe. 

From the presence of British warships and from one cause or 
another, the final departure of the young couple for France was 
delayed until 1805, when, after a prosperous voyage, they reached 
Lisbon on the 2nd of April. There, for the first time, Elizabeth felt 
the power of her enemy. She was not allowed to land, and an 
ambassador from Napoleon coming on board, demanded to know 
what he could do for Miss Patterson. ‘ Tell your master,’ she replied 
proudly, ‘that Madame Bonaparte is ambitious, and demands her 
rights as a member of the Imperial family’ ; an answer which pleased 
and attracted Napoleon without shaking his determination. 

It was obvious that under such conditions Jerome must face his 
brother alone. At Lisbon, therefore, the young couple bade each 
other what they believed to be a brief farewell, little dreaming that 
only once again were they ever to meet, and then under circumstances 
which, in the early days of their love, either would have repudiated 
as impossible. 

Elizabeth thus left a stranger in a foreign land, surrounded by 
enemies, vainly sought refuge in some friendly country. She soon 
found that all the ports of continental Europe were closed against 
her by order of Napoleon, and began to fear, with good reason, that 
her life would be attempted. It was whispered that those who inter- 
fered with the plans of the great Napoleon had been known to quit 
this world with a haste which could not always be accounted for by 
naturalcauses. Elizabeth, therefore, in trepidation, sailed for England, 
where she arrived at Dover on the 19th of May 1805, and sought per- 
mission to land, a request which was at once granted. So great was 
the excitement to see her that the Prime Minister, Pitt, had to send a 
military escort to keep off the immense crowds which had assembled 
to watch her disembark. The Times of that date thus comments upon 


the event :— 
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The beautiful wife of Jerome Bonaparte, after being refused admittance into 
every port in Europe where the French influence degrades and dishonours 
humanity, has landed at Dover, under the protection of a great and generous 
people. This interesting lady, who has been the victim of imposture and 
ambition, will here receive all the rights of hospitality which, whatever may be 
the conduct of America, Great Britain will never forget, nor omit to exercise 
towards her with a parental hand. The contemptible Jerome was, for form's 
sake, made a prisoner at Lisbon. His treachery towards this lovely Unfor- 
tunate will procure him an early pardon, and a Highness-ship, from the 
Imperial swindler, his-brother. 


It is interesting to find that Napoleon’s comment on the situation 
has also survived. ‘ Miss Patterson,’ he wrote to Jerome, ‘ has been 
in London and caused great excitement among the English. This 
has only increased her guilt’! The logic éf thus condemning a course 
which he had himself rendered inevitable is peculiarly characteristic. 
For three months Elizabeth perforce remained in England, while the 
English papers carefully chronicled all her doings with a minuteness 
and a sympathy which she found, or pretended to find, irksome. On 
the 7th of June her son was born at Camberwell, and was named 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. Later, that same year, mother and 
child returned to America. 

For a time, it is said, Jerome tried as earnestly, as he failed 
ignominiously, to move the determination of Napoleon. ‘ Your 
marriage is null. I will never acknowledge it,’ was Napoleon’s answer 
to his representations ; and, after dictating in peremptory terms to 
Madame Mére that she was to revoke her approval of Jerome’s ‘ intrigue 
with Miss Patterson,’ Napoleon added brutally : ‘ Speak to his sisters 
that they may write to him also, for when I have pronounced his 
sentence I shall be inflexible, and his life will be blasted for ever.’ The 
Emperor next ordered Pope Pius the Seventh to publish a Bull 
annulling the marriage, but here, for the first time, the autocrat found 
his power defied. The Pope refused, and on this, as on one or two 
subsequent occasions, held his ground with an obstinacy which rivalled 
Napoleon’s own. A story runs that one day, tired out with the vain 
endeavour to force the Pontiff to consent to measures which his 
conscience disapproved, Napoleon said to one of his Ministers : ‘ Why 
do you not try what ill-treatment can do, short of torture? I authorise 
you to employ every means.’ ‘ Mais, Sire,’ was the humorous reply, 
‘que voulez-vous que l’on fasse d’un homme qui laisse geler |’eau 
dans son bénitier sans se plaindre de n’avoir pas du feu dans sa 
chambre?’ The wrath of Napoleon, however, found expression 
when he imprisoned the indomitable Pontiff in the Chateau of Fon- 
tainebleau, a place where, by a curious irony of fate, he himself was 
subsequently to sign the abdication of his own throne. 

Meanwhile, the prediction of the Times with regard to Jerome’s 
conduct and its reward found ample fulfilment. For a few weeks, 
indeed, Jerome persisted in his refusal to renounce his beautiful wife ; 
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and from April, when he left her at Lisbon, to the following October, 
he continued, in passionate letters to her, to renew his protestations 
of eternal fidelity. But it is doubtful if these ever deceived the clear 
brain of the woman he had left for ever. Jerome, susceptible by 
temperament and of lax morality, was not of a nature long to resist 
the pressure brought to bear upon him. His resolution melted before 
the combined promises and threats of Napoleon, and he proved as wax 
in the hands of his dictatorial brother. He consented to a divorce, 
and as a reward he was created a prince of the empire, an admiral 
of the French navy, and finally King of Westphalia ; while, on the 
12th of August 1807, within four years of his first marriage, he 
espoused the Princess Frederica Catharina, daughter of the King of 
Wurtemberg. 

What must have been the thoughts of the woman he had abandoned 
as she learnt the accounts of that regal wedding, and reflected on the 
royal pomp and the brilliant throne which she alone had a right to 
share ? She saw herself left a mere injured heroine of romance, an 
object of curiosity and pity to her fellow-townsfolk, condemned to 
a life of obscurity such as her nature abhorred, while a rival enjoyed 
the splendid fate which, by civil and religious law, should have been 
hers. For hours, it is said, she would stand before the glass gazing 
at the wonderful loveliness which had won for her a crown that she 
might never wear. The bright and joyous girl whose beauty had 
captivated the heart of the fickle Jerome was changed to a cold cynical 
woman, whose unsatisfied ambition was henceforth to entail upon her 
a life of intolerable ennui, and whose sarcasm was admired and feared. 
“She charms by her eyes and slays by her tongue,’ was said of her, 
and Jerome himself was to experience the biting cynicism of the 
wife whose love he had changed to gall. For her enemy Napoleon, 
indeed, Elizabeth retained the respect which one strong nature can 
feel for another : ‘ The Emperor,’ she wrote in 1849, ‘ hurled me back 
on what I hated most on earth—my Baltimore obscurity. Even that 
shock could not destroy the admiration I felt for his genius and glory.’ 
But for the man who had won her love and then cast it aside she felt 
only the most profound contempt, which, however, she had the dignity 
to cherish in silence. Twice only is she known to have given public 
expression to it. When, later in life, Jerome offered her the title of 
Princess of Smalkalden, with 200,000 francs a year, she declined the 
offer and accepted instead a yearly pension of 60,000 francs from 
Napoleon. Jerome expressed his indignation at such conduct. 
“I prefer,’ she explained, ‘to be sheltered under the wings of an 
eagle than to be suspended from the bill of a goose.’ When Jerome 
offered her a residence in Westphalia, she answered that ‘ It is indeed 
a large kingdom, but not large enough to hold two Queens.’ Napoleon, 
it is said, was so pleased with the spirit of this answer that he caused 
to be conveyed to her his willingness to do for her whatever did not 
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interfere with his own schemes. ‘ Tell him,’ she said for the second 
time in her life, ‘I am ambitious. I desire to be a Duchess.’ But the 
promise to comply with this request, though given, was never fulfilled. 

And the Baltimore obscurity which she loathed ate into her very 
soul. The smart of her position may be traced in her correspondence ; 
and one cannot but remark that it is not the loss of the lover of her 
youth and the husband of her choice which she deplores, her plaints 
are all directed against the brilliant fate which she has missed, the 
unsatisfied ambition of which she is the prey. 


Ail my desires must be disappointed [she wrote bitterly to Lady Morgan], 
and I am condemned to vegetate for ever in a country where I am not happy. 
You have a great deal of imagination, but it can give you no idea of the mode 
of existence inflicted upon us. . . . Commerce, although it may fill the purse, 
clogs the brain. I am condemned to solitude. 


Again and again she complains of the ‘long weary unintellectual 
years inflicted on me in this my dull native country to which I have 
never owed advantages, pleasures or happiness. . . . Society, con- 
versation, friendship belong to older countries and are not yet culti- 
vated in any part of the United States which I have visited. . . .’ 
And on another occasion she writes to her father : 


It was impossible to bend my tastes and my ambition to the obscure destiny 
of a Baltimore housekeeper, and it was absurd to attempt it after I had married 
the brother ofan Emperor. I often tried to reason myself into the courage 
necessary to commit suicide when I contemplated a long life to be passed in a 
trading town where everything was so disgusting to my tastes and. where every- 
thing so contradicted my wishes. I never could have degraded myself by 
marriage with people who, after I had married a Prince, became my inferiors. 


She congratulated herself that, at least, those by whom she was 
surrounded recognised the gulf which intervened socially and intel- 
lectually between herself and them, and did not. attempt to bridge it. 


The people, I believe, thought with me that neither nature nor circumstances 
fitted me for residing in Baltimore. At least, I judge so from the profound 
respect and homage they have ever shown me, and I believe they perfectly 
agreed with me that both my son and myself would be in our proper sphere in 
Europe. I would rather have died than marry anyone in Baltimore. 


Only in Europe did Elizabeth find the panacea for much which she 
had suffered. Between the years 1815 and 1834 she visited the Conti- 
nent, and as Bonstetten said of her: ‘ Si elle n’est pas Reine de West- 
phalie, elle est au moins reine des ceurs.’ In her wanderings through 
Europe, the deserted wife of Jerome was a person apart, a queen un- 
crowned—incognito, but still a queen. Her position was unique ; 
she upheld it by reason of her beauty and her charm. Her tragic 
history silenced enmity, her tact and grace gained devotees, her 
exquisite dress and jewels roused universal admiration, and her repu- 
tation remained untarnished.. At every Court which she graced by 
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her presence she was a welcome and an honoured guest ; though she 
disclaimed any pretensions to being a femme desprit, she was the 
friend of the celebrated men and women of her century ; despite the 
fact that her tongue could sting, her savoir faire counteracted the 
wounds made by a too ready wit. She always refrained from criticising 
the actions of her fellow-creatures. ‘If I saw a woman enter a room 
on her head, or in the costume of Venus de Medici,’ she said once, 
‘I should never remark upon it, being certain that she must have 
some excellent reason for conduct so eccentric.’ Yet her involuntary 
comments upon her contemporaries are none the less striking and 
betray shrewd powers of observation. On being introduced to Miss 
Edgeworth, for instance, there is unconscious humour in her 
criticism: ‘She has a great deal of good sense, which is what I 
particularly object to in my companions, unless accompanied by 
genius.’ Could a few words better sum up the impression produced 
upon her by a character so out of harmony with her own ? 

But invariably her remarks upon men and things are apt, while 
occasionally her sallies acquired a European celebrity. A retort 
which she made to Mr. Dundas was repeated with zest throughout 
the Continent. At a large dinner-party he was, to his annoyance, 
deputed to take down Madame Bonaparte, and having already suffered 
from her sarcasm, he determined now to be even with her. After the 
soup he turned to her with a malicious smile and asked her whether 
she had read Captain Basil Hall’s book on America? Madame 
Bonaparte replied in the affirmative. 

‘Well, Madame,’ said Mr. Dundas triumphantly, ‘did you notice 
that Captain Hall pronounced all Americans vulgarians ? ’ 

“Yes,” answered Madame Bonaparte quietly, ‘and I am not 
surprised at that. Were the Americans the descendants of the Indians 
or of the Esquimaux I should be astonished, but being the direct 
descendants of the English it is inevitable they should be vulgarians.’ 

Yet however brilliant her career, through it all runs the intolerable 
sadness of the woman who had missed her destiny. Disappointment 
and disillusion taint all her utterances. Bereft of the love which 
had deluded her girlish fancy, of the power which had appealed to 
her ambition, of the crown to which she was legally entitled, the 
dazzling fate which should have been hers served eternally to mock 
her imagination. 

I have been in such a state of melancholy [she wrote at one time] I have 
wished myself dead a thousand times. All my philosophy, all my courage are 
insufficient to support the inexpressible ennui of existence, and in those moments 
of wretchedness I have no human being to whom I can complain. What do 
you think of a person advising me to turn Methodist, the other day, when I 
expressed just the hundredth part of the misery I felt? I find no one can 
comprehend my feelings. 

I perceive [she said on another occasion] content was no end of our being. . .. 
I wonder that people of genius marry. . . . Marrying is almost a crime in my 
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eyes, because I am persuaded that the highest degree of virtue is to abstain 
from augmenting the number of unhappy beings. If people reflected they 
would never marry. 


And at the age of forty-seven she wrote : 


I am dying with ennwi, and do not know in what way a person of my age 
can be amused. I am tired of reading and of all ways of killing time. I doze 
away existence. Iam too old to coquet, and without this stimulant I die with 
ennui. I am tired of life, and tired of having lived. 


And still from afar she watched the career of Jerome ; his regal 
entry into his kingdom, clad in green and gold, with a royal bride 
beside him; the magnificent extravagance of his parvenu Court ; 
the extortions under which his subjects groaned; the infidelities 
which his wife ignored ; the idle luxury in which he passed his days ; 
the inordinate love of pomp and display by which he made himself 
ridiculous. With bitter satisfaction she must have seen how Napoleon 
had defeated his own aims, how for the shadowy gain of a royal 
alliance he had separated Jerome from the love which alone might 
have worked his salvation, and might have given him that stability of 
character for lack of which his days were void of honour and glory. 
And when she knew Jerome shorn of his mock grandeur and kingship, 
bankrupt, dishonoured, a fugitive upon the face of the earth, she 
must have dreamed how, with herself as his queen, her brain, her will, 
her ambition might have shaped his career far otherwise. Yet it was 
but a sorry triumph that another life had been wrecked beside her own ; 
and as in silence Elizabeth contemplated the trend of events, no 
expression of vindictiveness ever escaped her against the man whose 
weakness had wrought her such grievous wrong. Once, and once only, 
in a dramatic moment of her life did she see him again. In the year 
1822 she was in the Gallery of the Pitti Palace in Florence when she 
suddenly came face to face with Jerome and the Princess of Wurtem- 
berg. The former started as his glance fell on the woman he had not 
seen for seventeen years, and he whispered hurriedly to the Princess 
by his side: ‘That is my American wife.’ In that brief instant a 
subtle triumph might have flashed across the consciousness of Eliza- 
beth, for while Jerome was bereft of all for which he had offered her 
as a sacrifice, she, courted and féted throughout Europe, had won 
admiration and honour from her fellows such as his brief kingship 
had never gained. But Elizabeth passed him by without a word, 
and has not even left on record her feelings at that strange encounter. 
‘I could not return to Florence,’ she wrote afterwards with quiet 
dignity, ‘ because Prince Jerome went to live there, having no desire 
ever to meet him.’ She had done with romance as she had done with 
happiness, and had learnt to scoff at all love which was not mercenary. 
To her father she wrote urgent letters to guard her son from ‘ the 
absurd falling in love which has been the ruin of your family ’ ; though 
elsewhere she confesses wearily that, for a woman, married life is best, 
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since even quarrels with a’ husband are preferable to the ennui of a 
solitary existence.’ Yet when the Duchesse d’Abrantes published 
twelve volumes of Memoirs and therein related everything respecting 
the Bonaparte family, Elizabeth wrote with a magnanimity which does 
her honour, ‘ I have refused to give her any anecdotes, either of Prince 
Jerome or of myself; she has already said enough of ill of him and 
more of my beauty and talents than they deserve.’ 

And the man who had wrought-her a more deliberate ill than the 
husband who had abandoned her, the man whose strength had worked 
upon his brother’s weakness, lived to acknowledge her worth. In St. 
Helena Napoleon spoke with admiration of her talents and regretted 
the shadow he had cast upon her life. He had been told of her enthu- 
siasm for his genius, and one day, speaking of her, he said sadly to 
Bertrand : ‘Those whom I loaded with kindness have forsaken me, 
those whom I wronged have forgiven me.’ This tribute is the more 
striking in that Napoleon knew his appreciation to be shared by the 
man who was his greatest foe. The Duke of Wellington always 
professed for Elizabeth a profound admiration and friendship ; and 
it is perhaps illustrative of the strangeness of her position that the 
favourite pet of this sister-in-law of Napoleon was a little dog which 
had been given to her by the Victor of Waterloo. 

Yet, to the last, the ill-fortune which had been hers continued to 
haunt her footsteps. Her father never understood or sympathised 
with her. On his death, out of his enormous wealth, with unnecessary 
bitterness he bequeathed to his ‘disobedient daughter Betsy’ only 
a few small houses, and although this property ultimately proved 
far more valuable than he had anticipated, nothing could erase the 
intentional hurt of such a bequest. Her son, too, disappointed her, 
in that he failed to make the brilliant match which she had planned 
for him, and marrying an American, sank contentedly into the life 
of obscurity against which she had always inveighed. ‘When I 
first heard that my son could condescend to marry anyone in Balti- 
more, I nearly went mad,’ she wrote. ‘I repeat, J would have starved, 
died rather than have married in Baltimore!’ Nor did she succeed 
in her energetic attempt to secure recognition of that son’s legitimacy 
upon the death of King Jerome, his father. Later, this recognition 
was accorded by Napoleon the Third, yet, upon the fall of the Empire, 
when she put forward the claim of her grandson to be considered heir 
to the throne of France, it met with little success, and ere then the 
fate which she most dreaded had come upon her. ‘I hope that 
Providence will let me die before my son,’ she had prayed throughout 
life ; but her son predeceased her, and in her old age she would remark 
pathetically : ‘ Once I had everything but money, now I have nothing 
but money.’ 

Moreover, that old age was fated to be passed in the surroundings 
which bad been most antagonistic to her throughout her life. When 
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in 1834 she returned from Europe to look after her property in Balti- 

more, her dislike of everything American showed itself even in her 

choice of fashions, for she then brought with her a supply of finery, 

including twelve bonnets, which she asserted were ‘ to last her as long 

as she lived.’ Yet she remained always the centre of observation 

there, her doings and sayings were chronicled with respect. A famous 
black velvet bonnet with an orange-coloured feather is always identi- 

fied with her :ater years, as was also a red umbrella which it is said 

she carried with her, either open or shut, every time she issued out of 
doors for forty years. At the theatre or at an evening party she 

invariably wore a black velvet dress with a low neck and short sleeves, 

a magnificent necklace of diamonds and other superb jewellery. : 
She still commanded the admiration of the people she affected to 
despise, even while she complained sarcastically: ‘ In America there 
are no resources except marriage,’ and laid stress on the fact that 
‘it was impossible for me ever to be contented in a country where 
there exists no nobility, and where the society is unsuitable in every 
respect. . . . My happiness can never be separated from rank and 
Europe.’ Even in the matter of religion the glamour of the rank to 
which she aspired influenced her inclination. If she adopted any 
form of faith, she said, it should be the Roman Catholic, because that 
was ‘a religion of kings—a royal religion.’ Her niece who was 
present exclaimed : ‘ Oh, aunt, how can you say such a thing? You 
would not give up Presbyterianism!’ To which the descendant 
of Old Mortality replied : ‘The only reason I would not is that I 
should not like to give up the stool my ancestors sat upon.’ 

And still her beauty was remarkable, and still there was about her 
that strange, hard brilliancy which attracted while it repelled, and 
which exercised an extraordinary fascination over all with whom 
she came into contact. The cold dignity with which she met and 
supported a life-long tragedy, the half-bored contempt with which 
she treated ‘the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,’ the un- 
broken calm which, outwardly, was hers from the cradle to the grave, 
and to which was attributed her long life and prolonged beauty— 
all these are evidences of a temperament which, if it failed to be sym- 
pathetic, was attractive by reason of its peculiarity. For the woman 
who had witnessed some of the most stirring events of history, who in 
her own person had been victimised through the course of those 
events, preserved to the last the freedom from emotion which had 
characterised her early years. 

Born while the Bourbons were on the throne, the childhood of 
Elizabeth Patterson must have been thrilled with tales of the deluge of 
blood which swept before it the principalities and powers of France. 
Her womanhood saw the rise of Napoleon and bowed angrily before his 
invincible might. She saw him boldly ascend the throne which 
Louis the Sixteenth had vacated for the scaffold ; she watched his 
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star attain its zenith, wane, vanish, and flash forth again in a mockery 
of its old brilliance, ere it was extinguished in eternal night. She saw 
dynasty succeed dynasty and revolution succeed revolution in the 
land of her adoption from which she was an exile. She died while 
France was trying the experiment of a third republic and declared 
in her last hours that the people of Europe were tired of kings and 
empires. Yet throughout all the phases of that eventful time, on 
which she could not look with indifference, since with it her own fate 
was involved, she maintained, outwardly at least, that strange unbroken 
apathy which bewildered while it fascinated those who witnessed it. 
For her plaints are but the plaints of a fretful child ; in view of a life- 
long tragedy her greatest grievance is the ennui to which it has left 
her the prey ; and the fiercest storms of life passed over her without 
more than ruffling the even tenour of her existence. Was that strange 
exterior calm, after all, but the mask by which a proud spirit concealed 
an incurable hurt? or was it that the strongest emotion of which 
Elizabeth Bonaparte was capable was but the petulance of a spoilt 
child who has been baulked of the toys which it coveted ? 

Who shall say? There is something strangely pathetic in the 
fact that, despite her ineradicable contempt for Jerome, she still 
believed, or wished others to believe, that, although overborne by the 
pressure of circumstance, that fickle lover of her youth had ever been 
faithful to her at heart. ‘ Jerome loved me to the last,’ she asserted 
after his death ; ‘ he thought me the handsomest woman in the world, 
and the most charming. After his marriage with the Princess, he 
gave to the Court painters several miniatures of me, from which to 
make a portrait, which he kept hidden from the good Catharine.’ 
Was she right? All we know is that Jerome bore the name of a 
libertine and a betrayer, and that, at the age of ninety-four, the 
woman who was his wife died as she had lived, placid, blameless, 
picturesque, pathetic, a flawless figure in a romantic setting, solitary 
in death as in life, to the last a dupe of destiny.* 


A. M. W. Srreure. 


* It is perhaps necessary to state my reason for adhering to the belief that 
Elizabeth Bonaparte was a descendant of Old Mortality, since of late years this fact 
has been called in question. In Notes and Queries, 4th series, vol. vii. p. 219, this 
descent is denied by Mr. Baylis on the reputed authority of Jerome Bonaparte’s 
descendant, Madame Bonaparte, who, in 1870, is said to have stated that her family 
name had always been spelt Patterson, and had therefore no connexion with the Scotch 
Patersons. In Notes and Queries, 5th series, vol. ii. p. 97, it is again contradicted 
owing to a report having first gained credence that Elizabeth was the daughter of 
Old Mortality’s son John. When, therefore, it was discovered that her father’s name 
was William, this was accepted as proof that the whole story of her descent from the 
old Covenanter was an error. 

Andrew Lang, in his Editor’s Introduction to Old Mortality, Border edition, 1901, 
also accepts this conclusion, and, stating that ‘This, of cowrse, quite settles the 
question,’ forthwith pronounces Elizabeth’s traditional connexion with Old Mortality 


to be an exploded myth, 
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The fact is that both assertions on which rest the denial of that descent are 
erroneous. 

With regard to the first, although it is rash ta draw deductions from the extremely 
variable spelling of surnames in a former generation, and more particularly in the 
class to which Old'Robert Paterson belonged, proof is in existence that the statement 
attributed to Madame Bonaparte is entirely inaccurate. Robert Paterson, the brother 
of Elizabeth, who bore the Christian name of his great-grandfather, constantly signed 
his surname in the manner which Madame Bonaparte denies to have been the case. 
In 1811 he visited Holkham with his beautiful wife, née Mary Caton, and in his 
subsequent correspondence with Coke of Norfolk his letters are all signed Paterson. 
So likewise are those of his father, William, who was a keen agriculturist and a 
constant correspondent of Coke. These letters are siill extant, as are others of that 
date from friends of both father and son, spelling this surname in the same manner. 

With regard to the second statement, based on the mistaken identity of Eliza- 
beth’s father, this error appears to have originated with Mr. Train, who is said to 
have supplied Sir Walter Scott with the memoranda for his preface to Old Mortality. 
Thus, while Mr. Train asserts that ‘John Paterson of Baltimore had a son Robert 
and a daughter Elizabeth,’ we find Sir Walter Scott stating with equal confidence 
that ‘Old Mortality had three sons, Robert, Walter and John. . .. John went to 
America in the year 7776, and after various turns of fortune settled at Baltimore.’ 
This should probably read, ‘ John’s son William went to Philadelphia in 1766 and 
afterwards settled in Baltimore.’ On the other hand, though immaterial to the 
present question, it is quite possible that John, the father, may have followed 
William, the son, out to America ten years after the latter landed in Philadelphia ; 
and this is borne out by a cutting from an old Inverness Courier, of which the date 
has unfortunately been lost, but which is in the possession of Dr. Richard Caton, the 
present Lord Mayor of Liverpool, a descendant of Richard Caton, father of Mary, the 
beautiful Mrs. Robert Pat(t)erson. This states that the family of Old Mortality 
‘experienced a singular variety of fortune. One of his sons went to America, via 
Belfast, and settled in Baltimore, where he made a large fortune. He had a son 
who married an American lady . .. this son’s daughter was married to Jerome 
Bonaparte.’ 

However, since we know beyond all possibility of doubt that Elizabeth’s father 
was @ Presbyterian emigrant from Ireland to America about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, we need not dwell on the improbability that two men, both bear- 
ing a similar surname, and both with a similar legend attached to that name, should, 
within a few years of each other, have both emigrated from Ireland to America, 
should both have made their fortunes, and both ultimately have settled in Baltimore, 
yet that they had no connexion with each other, and indeed do not appear to have 
known of each other’s existence in that then comparatively small society of successful 
merchants. But of one thing we may be certain. With the confusion dispelled which 
resulted from mistaking Elizabeth’s grandfather for her father, all the weight of 
evidence goes to" prove that she who described Presbyterianism as ‘the stool my 
ancestors sat upon’ was undoubtedly the great-granddaughter of Old Mortality, and 
that the tradition cherished by her family and by the descendants of the Caton family 


may be accepted as reliable. 
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THE SUPPLY OF CLERGY FOR THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Tue reluctance of men to take Holy Orders in the Church of England, 
which is so noticeable a feature of the present time, is a matter of 
more than ecclesiastical interest. It affects not only the existing 
clergy, but also the laity; and not the Church laity alone, but the 
nation as a whole. In my experience, when Dissenters are godly 
men and women, they have, as a rule, no hostility to the Church and 
its work. They know that it is a great force making for righteousness, 
and they would be sorry to see its spiritual power weakened. Even 
if the Church be disestablished it will still be the Church of England, 
and will continue to hold a position which no other religious body 
can hope to rival. It will do so, that is, if its sons and daughters be 
faithful to it, and if an adequate supply of recruits be forthcoming to 
fill the gaps in the ranks of its clergy. In the present day, when there 
are so many incitements to mere materialism, when there are so many 
social evils to be combated—to say nothing of more directly spiritual 
work—it is a national loss if the Church is weakened through a defi- 
ciency of candidates for her ministry, or if the candidates she gets are 
not always of the right kind. That there is this deficiency, in numbers 
at all events, is notorious. The increase in the clergy is far from 
being proportionate to the increase of the population. To prove the 
want of men it is not necessary to consult statistics, though these are 
available for those who care to refer to them. Anyone who sees the 
Church newspapers may mark the same advertisements for curates 
running week after week, or re-appearing at intervals for months 
together.' Whenever the clergy forgather in any numbers there are 
sure to be mutual inquiries whether anyone knows of a likely curate, 
and complaints that advertisements bring no answers, or at least 
none from the right sort of man. The report recently presented by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Committee appointed to investigate 


' At the Manchester Church Congress the Bishop of Liverpool stated that there 
were four hundred curacies vacant in England and Wales. 
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this subject bears the same witness, as does also the Encyclical 
Letter issued by the Archbishops and Bishops assembled in the 
late Lambeth Conference. What is the cause of this state of 
things? That it is a serious question for the Church is manifest, 
and I venture to think that it is hardly less serious for the nation as a 
whole. We are told that the great Nonconformist bodies have also 
a difficulty in recruiting their ministry, but with that I have no concern. 
Yet the nation as a whole cannot afford to be indifferent to the work 
of the religious bodies in her midst. Some of that work can be tabu- 
lated, but a great deal of it never comes under public observation, and 
cannot do so. Who can estimate the restraining power of religion 
in the teeming masses of our population? There are volcanic forces 
fermenting beneath the surface which are only partly kept in check 
by the police and by the physical restraint which can be exercised 
by a civilised society. It is impossible to estimate the controlling 
influence of religion, even where there is little or no open recognition 
of it. Remove this influence, and the consequences are incalculable. 
If the ministry of the Church be crippled for want of men this influence 
must be weakened, and in time become even more inadequate to cope 
with evil than it is now. Attempts are being made, and with some 
measure of success, to promote the flow of candidates for Holy Orders 
by the establishment of ordination funds. This is as it should be. 
When a young man has the vocation, and has given proof of his probable 
fitness for the sacred office, it is a thousand pities that he should be 
debarred from proceeding merely by the want of money. To provide 
the means in suitable cases is an obvious and proper thing to be done 
by those who possess this world’s wealth. But these funds do not 
meet the need. There is still an insufficient supply of men, and one 
asks, Why ? 

There are no doubt more causes than one, there usually are for any 
far-reaching result. But the present writer believes that if one or two 
of the causes were more generally recognised, and a more vigorous effort 
made to remove them, very much might be accomplished. At present 
things are allowed to go on pretty much as they have been fof. years 
past, and the real source of the mischief is scarcely touched. I have 
nothing new to say, nothing that has not been said by one or another 
over and over again ; but I wish to bring together a few ideas which may 
be fruitful in suggestion. Many think that the only cause for the 
deficiency which all deplore is the inadequacy of clerical incomes, 
and of course that is a potent cause ; but it is not the only one, and 
something is being done to remedy it, though that something is far 
from being adequate. But I do not think that the prospect of a 
small income is the chief cause which is at work Small incomes are 
expected by those who enter upon this career, and there are to-day in 
England numbers of earnest young men who are not afraid to endure 
hardness for the sake of Jesus Christ. To the question of income 
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I will return later. At present let me say that the causes which I 
have in mind are two in number, though the latter is complex and 
requires the examination of several other causes to account for it. 
These two causes are, first, the difficulty felt by many in subscribing 
ty the Formularies of the Church ; and, second, the disinclination of the 
cxisting clergy to act as recruiting officers. 

I. The candidate for Orders is required only to express his assent 
to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of Common 
Prayer and of the Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and to 
assert his belief that the doctrine of the Church of England, as therein 
set forth, is agréeable to the Word of God. Such a general declaration 
_ 1s not very onerous ; but every candidate for Orders hopes in course 

of time to be promoted to a charge of his own, and he knows that he 
must then ‘read himself in’ by publicly reciting the whole of the 
Articles in church on the first Sunday after his admission. Now the 
Articles are historically of very great interest and importance, but 
anyone who looks through them will see how remote the greater part 
of them are from the questions which agitate men’s minds to-day. 
And when they do come in contact with ideas of present interest 
they too often come into conflict with them as well. Is it not of 
Professor Jowett that the story is told, how on one occasion someone said 
to him, ‘ But you cannot sign the Articles again,’ whereupon he replied : 
“Oh yes, I can, as often as you like!’ Most of us get very much 
into this frame of mind, finding it easy enough to express a general 
assent, which is all that is required. Where we have a difficulty 
about any particular Article a way out can usually be found by inter- 
preting it either strictly, according to the letter, or generally, according 
to the spirit. Thus many of the clergy are glad to adopt the Trac- 
tarian reading of Article xxii., which, as any plain man can see, 
intends to stigmatise belief in ‘ Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping and 
Adoration, as well of Images as of Reliques, and also Invocation of 
Saints,’ as a ‘ Romish Doctrine,’ and as ‘ a fond thing vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture.’ But we all hold that 
there must be some kind of development after death, though we may 
not call it Purgatory, and there are a few who desire to re-introduce 
the Invocation of Saints. Consequently it is convenient to notice 
that the exact words of the Article are, ‘ The Romish Doctrine concern- 
ing Purgatory . . . is a fond thing, vainly invented... .’ Mark, 
“the Romish Doctrine’ ; so that it is the Romish doctrine, and that 
alone, which by the actual words is condemned, and therefore I may 
hold what doctrine I choose on these subjects so long as it is not the 
Romish one. Article iv. is an instance where the other mode of escape 
is available. According to this Article, Christ not only rose from the 
dead, but ascended into heaven, ‘ with flesh, bones, and all things 
appertaining to the perfection of Man’s nature.’ It is impossible that 
any educated man can now hold the crude idea of the Ascension which 
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is here implied. What we mean by the Ascension of Christ is His 
withdrawal from the world of sense into the spiritual sphere, and that 
involves the spiritualising of His body. This is involved in St. Paul’s 
statement that ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.’ * 
We can, however, readily believe that human nature realises its per- 
fection rather without flesh and bones than with them, and so we can 
freely accept the general teaching of the. Article, that Christ ascended 
with ‘all things appertaining to the perfection of Man’s nature,’ 
albeit we cannot endorse the details. 

In one or other of these ways even those Articles which cause 
special difficulty can be accepted, while it is easy to give a general 
assent to them as a whole. But how are they regarded by the in- 
genuous youth now at the universities? I have no special informa- 
tion, but, unless all indications are misleading, the modern modes 
of thought which are permeating even the most ancient seats of 
learning make even a general assent more and more difficult. The 
younger generation is being trained to keep an open mind on all 
other subjects, and it does not see why it should be so closely tied 
down in religion. That there must be a rule of faith if the Church 
is to hold together, and if she is to preserve her status as a branch 
of the Church Catholic, is obvious and will be admitted by all; but 
why not be content with the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds? It will be 
asked, ‘Then what about the Athanasian Creed ?. Is that not to be 
retained?’ To which question I for one should answer, ‘ Certainly not 
as a symbol for recitation in the congregation.’ Its doctrinal state- 
ments may be a valuable definition of Christian verities, but the 
‘Damnatory Clauses’ are entirely out-of place in public worship. 
I fail to see that the ‘Synodical Declaration made by Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury in 1873, and re-affirmed in 1879,’ improves 
matters much. This declaration asserts that this Creed ‘doth not 
make any addition to the faith as contained in Holy Scripture ’ ; and 
further, ‘ the warnings in this Confession of faith are to be understood 
no otherwise than the like warnings in Holy Scripture, for we must 
receive God’s threatenings even as His promises, in such wise as they 
are generally set forth in Holy Writ.’ So when wesay at the end of the 
Quicunque Vult, ‘ This is the Catholic Faith: which except a man 
believe faithfully, he cannot be saved ’ we claim (or Convocation does) 
that the declaration is to be understood as ‘ the like warnings in Holy 
Scripture’! Nor do I see that we are greatly helped by the new 
translations put forth from time to time. There is one before me, 
issued by the 8.P.C.K. in 1905, ‘ compiled by a layman, with Preface 
by the Very Rev. J. L. Darby, D.D., Dean of Chester.’ In this version 
the above sentence reads thus : ‘ This is the Catholic Faith which except 
a man have believed faithfully and firmly he cannot-be in a state of 


2 1 Cor. xv. 50. 
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salvation.’* How is this an improvement, except in verbal’ accuracy ? 
And in any case, neither it nor any other new translation is adopted in 
the Prayer Book. The congregation is still invited to declare that 
unless a man believe the doctrine of the Trinity as set forth in this 
document ‘he cannot be saved,’ and as a rule the more thoughtful 
members of the congregation are silent. 

Every attempt to abolish the public recitation of the Quicunque 
Vult meets with determined opposition, but in my humble judgment 
every advocate of its retention ought to ask himself the plain question, 
Is the above quoted statement true, or not? If we really hold that 
everyone who does not so believe ‘ cannot be saved,’ the retention of 
the Creed is essential; it would be cruel to withdraw the warning. 
‘ When, however, we think of the good and holy men who have been 
unable to accept its definitions we dare not assert that the statement 
is true. The Declaration of Convocation adds after what was quoted 
above, ‘Moreover the Church does not herein pronounce judgment 
on any particular person or persons, God alone being the Judge of all.’ 
That this is a very proper explanation of the Church’s attitude may be 
at once allowed ; but what it amounts to is this, that the Creed has 
just pronounced that unless you believe these definitions you ‘ cannot 
be saved,’ and now Convocation explains that the pronouncement 
has no personal application : ‘My dear sir, or madam, who do not 
thus think of the Trinity, we do not presume to say that you cannot be 
saved.’ 

Now no man can be ordained deacon till he is at least twenty-three 
years of age, and by that time many will have been repelled from 
the ministry. I do not mean that they will have been repelled by the 
Athanasian Creed alone, or even by that Creed plus the Articles, but 
that these act as checks to enthusiasm, which is likely to be checked 
still more by other influences which I am now about to discuss. 

II. I have said that there is a disinclination on the part of the 
existing clergy to act as recruiting officers for the ministry, and I believe 
that statement to be absolutely true. This disinclination is not 
universal. There are still many clergy who do their best to induce 
suitable boys and youths to dedicate themselves to the Church’s 
service, but more frequently I am afraid they discourage rather than 
encourage the aspirant. Certainly it is not nearly so customary as it 
used to be for the priest’s son to follow in his father’s steps. This fact 
may be partly accounted for by the many other openings which are 
now available, and partly by the straitened circumstances which 
prevent the fathers from paying for the necessary education. But 
another and most important factor is the reluctance of fathers to ask 
their sons to embark on a career in which themselves or their friends 


2 In 1906 the York Convocation adopted a re-translation in which this sentence is 
thus rendered: ‘This is the Catholic Faith: which except each man shall have 
believed faithfully and firmly he cannot be saved.’ 
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have been so harshly treated. Nor are they more inclined to encourage 
other people’s sons to do so. 

(1) Everyone who embarks on a career, whatever it may be, 
hopes in the course of some reasonable time to achieve an independent 
position, and fathers do not willingly enter their sons in a profession 
where such a prospect is remote. As things are at present there must 
be many men in the ministry of the Church of England who never 
attain independence. Loud as are the complaints of an insufii- 
cient supply of men, the Church is multiplying assistant clergy far 
more rapidly than she can provide them with independent spheres of 
labour. In large populous parishes, instead of subdividing into 
smaller parishes, she puts one man at the head, with three, four, or 
even more assistant clergy under him. Possibly the parishes are 
better worked thus, and the clergy exist for the parishes, not the 
parishes for the clergy. Yet it is worth considering what is to become 
of these men after a while. Nothing can be happier, in the great 
majority of cases, than the position of an assistant curate for the first 
few years of his ministry. When he has a capable parish priest over 
him, from whom he may learn the practical duties of his work, and 
congenial colleagues whose labours he shares, his position is almost 
ideal—for a time. But afterwards? Generally speaking an assistant 
curate is required to be always young, to be unmarried, and to be 
always ready at his vicar’s every beck and call. This would be all 
very well if he could look forward to having a parish of his own in a 
few years. He would have learnt to rule by obeying. But what is 
all very well at twenty-five or thirty is less so at thirty-five or forty, 
and still less at forty-five or fifty. By this time it is increasingly hard 
to obtain employment, for in nineteen cases out of twenty incumbents 
say, ‘I must have a young man,’ and in most cases they are right. 
If the chief duties of the assistant curates are (as in many cases they 
are) to sing a musical service, and to run clubs, bands of hope, lads’ 
brigades, and numerous other organisations, unquestionably young 
men are wanted. The older men are not wanted ; and by this time 
patrons begin to pass them by. They think, very naturally, that if 
there were anything in the man he would have been promoted before. 
And even if the man is promoted at last there is always the chance 
that he will be a less efficient incumbent than he would have been if the 
promotion had come earlier. The iron has entered into his soul ; 
too long a period of subservience has robbed him of some of his initia- 
tive. There are hundreds of men in subordinate positions to-day 
simply because they have not private incomes, and so have been 
unable to accept offers which have been made to them ; or they have not 
received the offers because it was well known that they could not 
afford to accept them. And every one of these is a standing advertise- 
ment against poor men being so rash as to take Holy Orders. The 
Church apparently does not care that many of her servants are in this 
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state. Does she realise that in all probability every one of them 
costs her several fresh young lives which}might | have been‘ devoted 
to her ministry were it not for the ‘ object-lesson ’ before their eyes ? 
* Look at So-and-so,’ urge their friends—‘ a clever man, a gentleman, 
but still a curate after all these years. Serve God in some other 
sphere.’ And they do. It must not be understood from this that 
the majority of assistant curates are in the condition just described. 
Of course the majority do, after more or less waiting, get presented to 
benefices, and that especially if they have served for a time in 
certain show parishes (as I take leave to call them) where young men 
who are comfortably off are content to work for a few years with little 
or no stipend, for the sake of the experience and of the name. Against 
this I have not a word to say. But both in these parishes and in 
others which are not so well known, there is too often one drawback to 
the ideal condition of which I wrote a little way back, and that is that 
it is impossible to get time for reading. The neglect of study by the 
clergy—who are too much engrossed in other, and apparently more 
pressing duties—is bound to tell on their efficiency in the long run. 
The following remark which I met with lately in a paper by Mrs. 
Creighton came upon me (who am a very ‘ordinary’ man) with 
somewhat of a shock, as I venture to think it will on many of my 
brethren. Writing of the lack of interest in Church work often 
shown by ‘ the clever well-educated girl,’ Mrs. Creighton says: ‘ The 
women whom she sees concerned in [Church matters] are not those 
who strike her as being the most interesting, neither do the sermons 
she generally hears inspire her with much respect for the intellect of 
the ordinary clergy. They do not seem to her to be in touch with the 
real life about which she cares.’* But I am straying from my subject, 
except indeed that this remark touches the question whether the 
Church is getting the right material even if in insufficient quantity. 
It makes me fear, too, that a friend of mine may have spoken more 
truly than he intended when by a slip of the tongue he asked me, 
* Will you come and help my people to do penance by preaching to 
them one Wednesday evening in Lent?’ Alas, it is likely that 1 
have often made people to do penance, and not only in Lent ! 

(2) I have already referred to the inadequacy of clerical stipends in 
many cases, and I now return to the point, though it is one about which 
I do not wish to say a great deal. Real attempts are being made to 
augment the smaller incomes, but a much more energetic and general 
effort must be made if this reproach is to be removed. As things are, 
patrons are often unable to appoint the man whom they would wish 
because they are obliged to consider his private means. In my 
judgment, no private patron ought to retain in his own hands the 
presentation to a benefice without sufficient income. Public patrons, 
such as bishops or deans and chapters, cannot help themselves, but 

* Pan-Anglican Papers, No. 7, p. 7. 
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private patrons ought either to augment the income or to abandon 
the right of presentation. May I mention two cases within my own 
experience ? In the first a patron was known to be looking for a man 
to fill a vacancy, and a common acquaintance of us both wished to bring 
my name before him. After making preliminary inquiries, he wrote to 
me: ‘ The patron thinks that any man appointed to —— ought to have 
at least £200 a year of his own.’ In the second case I actually received 
a letter offering me the living if I had sufficient private means to suit 
the views of the patron. Itis plain enough that in both these cases the 
patrons were looking for a man to spend in the parishes money which 
ought to have come out of their own pockets. Yet what were they to 
do? The ‘ livings’ were not livings at all, but starvings, and the patrons 
were right in thinking that no clergyman ought to attempt to live in 
those parishes on his official income alone. What I maintain is that if 
they could not themselves provide a ‘ living wage,’ they should give 
up the right of presentation. At present the depth of a man’s purse 
is over and over again the principal test of his fitness to undertake the 
cure of souls in a given locality. For an incumbent to be well off is 
undoubtedly an enormous advantage to himself in almost any parish, 
whether well or ill endowed, but the advantage for the parish is 
questionable ; =: if the rich man’s successor be poor he will find 
many and many a reason to lament his predecessor’s wealth. 

(3) In treating of inadequate incomes I have been as brief as 
possible, both because a good deal of attention is already being given - 
to the question, and also because I want to discourse rather more 
at large on another branch of the same subject—viz. the outgoings 
from the parson’s stipend. That a clerical income is seldom what it is 
represented as being is a matter of common knowledge, but outside 
the clergy themselves few people realise how large are the deductions 
which must be made. A friend of mine was offered a parish which 
nominally was worth 500l. a year, with a house. He went to see it, 
and afterwards told me that, apart from every other consideration, he 
simply could not afford to take it, although he had a comfortable 
private income. To begin with, there was a deduction (for what 
purpose I forget) of 100/. a year, so that what would really come into 
his hands would be only 400/. Then he found that there were two 
churches to be served, and he would be obliged to keep a curate, paying 
him entirely out of his own pocket. This reduced the income to 2501. 
Rates and taxes came to about 80/. And finally the house and 
grounds were on such a scale that he, with his family, could not keep 
them up and live comfortably on the balance supplemented by his own 
resources. It will be said that this is an extreme case. Let us hope 
it is, but the same sort of thing is continually happening, though 
perhaps on a smaller scale. The net income is nearly always much 
less than the gross, but this is to be expected and can be allowed for. 
The annoying thing is that from the so-called net income further 
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deductions must be made, especially on first entering upon a living, or 
on quitting it. Again, few but the clergy themselves realise the burden 
of dilapidations, fees, &c. The simplest way of bringing home the 
facts to the minds of my readers will be to recur once more to my own 
experience. In doing so I wish to make it plain that I am not com- 
plaining of my own lot, which is much better than that of many others. 
Looking at the existing state of affairs as disinterestedly as I can (and 
I do not profess or claim to be altogether disinterested), I am bound 
to confess that the income of the parish which I have the honour of 
serving (though small) is not out of proportion to the work to be done, 
and the house is not out of proportion to the income. Many benefices 
with larger populations have smaller incomes, and are burdened with 
parsonages more suitable for the squire of the parish than for the 
parish priest. But, be the size of the house what it may, there are 
‘dilapidations ’ to be taken into_account. One cannot resign one’s 
living without meeting the demands of the Diocesan Surveyor, and 
even when the voidance occurs through death the deceased’s estate 
(if any) is charged with the cost of repairs. My predecessor here 
served the parish for twenty-five years, during which time he accom- 
plished a great deal of good work. During that time part of his re- 
muneration from the Church was a house rent free. But when he died 
his estate was mulcted of over 2001. to pay for repairs to the house 
and outbuildings. Many cases are worse. Where there are farm build- 
- ings, walls, or other erections on the glebe, all must be put into a state 
of thorough repair at whatever cost. It is perfectly legal, but is it 
fair? Think how it acts to the detriment of the Church’s work. A 
man grows old in a parish, or is enfeebled by bad health, and his con- 
science tells him that he ought to resign. But he cannot. Not only 
is there the loss of income to be faced—often that would be endurable— 
but there is an immediate outlay of perhaps 200/. or 300/. or more. 
Unable to find the money, the man hangs on till his death, when the 
charge, now all the heavier, is met out of his lite assurance (if any), or 
devolves upon his successor. His successor is bound to find the 
money, and remit it to Queen Anne’s Bounty within six months. If he 
fails to recover it from his predecessor's estate, or to find it himself, or 
to raise it by applications all round, the sum may be lent by Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, the repayment becoming an annual charge on the 
benefice. It is true that once the repairs have been executed the 
Diocesan Surveyor’s certificate holds good for five years, except in 
case of culpable neglect, and the certificate may be renewed every 
five years. All this, however, costs money, which narrow means 
cannot afford. It is hard enough to do the repairs which appear to 
be necessary ; it is harder to have to pay a heavy fee to an official, 
courteous and competent though he may be, and usually is. 

This brings me to the question of fees, and again a concrete instance 
will be more instructive than any amount of general declamation. 
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Well, then, my own fees on entering upon my small parish were as 
follows :— 


£ 
Institution 9 
Induction F ; : r 0 
Bishop’s Order (Dilapidations) . 4 , . 1 
Diocesan Surveyor ‘ 2 
Registering Certificate of Completion of Work 0 


Total - £2410 2 


The Diocesan Surveyor’s charges were, of course, in respect of 
dilapidations, the repair of which, as has already been stated, was 
paid for out of my predecessor’s estate. The items of this bill are of 
interest. I omit dates. 


s. a. 
For Survey and Report on Vicarage ae Offices, 


Gardens, Glebe and Buildings , 5 0 
For Survey and Report on Glebe Lands more than ‘shee 

miles from the Vicarage . : 1 0 
For Additional Copies of Mewk 134 folios at 4d. i 4 8 
For an Inspection and Certificate for 1007. under Section 44 ll 6 
Paid Fee to Registrar for Extract from Tithe we”, 

ment and Map : 5 0 
For Certificate under Section 44 ah. Certificate in 

Triplicate under Section 46, for five years . - , 2 0 


£12 9 2 


The only item which requires a comment’is, I think, that ‘For an 
inspection and certificate for 100/. under section 44... This means 
that 100]. of the dilapidation money (lodged with Queen Anne’s 
Bounty) was required to pay the contractor at a certain stage, accord- 
ing to agreement, and in order to procure this sum a certificate had 
to be furnished at the cost of 11. 11s. 6d. 

Tie fees enumerated above are by no means unusual; in fact, 
they may often be exceeded, especially when first-fruits and tenths 
are due. I make no complaint against the officials entitled to the 
fees, from whom I have always received courteous treatment ; but I 
ask, Is it fair that an incumbent, entering upon the work of a parish, 
wita all his personal expenses of removal and furnishing, should have 
such burdens laid upon him? What is a really iniquitous fee is now 
to be mentioned. By the Incumbents Resignation Acts it is possible, 
in certain circumstances, for a broken-down parish priest to retire 
with a proportion not exceeding one-third of the income of his benefice. 
For this the fees are 5s., payable to the Registrar, and 10/. to the 
bishop’s secretary, ‘ payable in moieties by the outgoing and incoming 
incumbents.’ Mark the irony of this arrangement. The outgoing 
man, who is losing the greater part of his professional income, pays 
5l. 2s. 6d. for the share which is left, and the incoming man, whose 
professional emoluments are thus reduced, pays the same amount. 
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The burden of the fees which are levied on the clergy has another 
evil effect besides those which have been already noted. It helps to 
keep men in parishes when a change would be better both for the people 
and for themselves. One of the evils from which the Church of Eng- © 
land is suffering is the stagnation of life in parishes which have for too 
long a period been served by one man. A hard and fast rule that. 
after so many years the incumbent must move on would probably 
not be advisable, and would certainly not be practicable ; but there 
ought to be greater facilities for removal in cases where it is felt to be 
desirable. That man is to be pitied who, while still capable of good 
work, realises that he has done all that he can in his present sphere of 
labour, but is prevented from seeking another by the knowledge that 
the change would mean an outlay for the repairs of dilapidations and 
for fees which he cannot afford. There must be many a good man 
eating his heart out to-day because the Church keeps him where his 
usefulness is past, while elsewhere he could do good work for her and 
her Head. 

Some time ago, in a sermon which was reported, and which I re- 
member reading (it was preached, I think, at Cuddesdon), the Bishop 
of London adverted to the want of clergy, and asked how it was that 
in almost every watering-place or favourite residential town there are 
so many retired clergy. Has their love grown cold ? he inquired, or 
what is the reason that they (those of them who are not disabled) are 
not engaged in active work? I am not myself in the secret, but I can 
make a guess at the answer, and I do not think that I shall be far 
wrong. Most of them must be men who have found it impossible to 
meet all the financial and other demands which were made on them 
as incumbents. Their private means may be just sufficient to live on, 
if supplemented by what they get for taking ‘ occasional duty,” but 
they are not sufficient to discharge all their obligations as parish 
priests, and to pay a large share of the cost of working the parishes, 
which apparently is what the laity of the Church expect of their clergy. 

In circumstances such as I have briefly sketched, is it any wonder 
that men grow disheartened? And is it any wonder that they are 
not enthusiastic in seeking candidates for the ministry ? The griev- 
ance would not press so heavily if ours were a missionary Church, striv- 
ing to set up the banner of the Cross where it had never yet been 
firmly planted. In that case men would die at their posts as readily and 
as uncomplainingly as a soldier or sailor at his. Nay, how often do 
they complain openly, as it is? But this is a land of professedly 
settled religion ; there is seldom call for martyrdom, though God knows 
that in the slums of great cities the life is not far removed from it ; 
and the Church which the clergy serve is ‘the richest Church in the 
world.’ That is what galls. The aggregate wealth owned by in- 
dividuals who profess and call themselves Churchmen must be enor- 
mous, and yet they allow these financial burdens to oppress the 
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clergy. This is, I am convinced; the real cause that so many men 
have shaken themselves free from parochial responsibility, and that 
the bulk of the clergy, whether actively engaged or no, show no con- 
suming zeal in drawing the younger generation to the Church’s service. 
A young man who is already hesitating about the obligation of sub- 
scription is likely to be altogether disheartened by the knowledge that 
if ordained he may very possibly remain a curate all his life, or if 
presented to a ‘living’ he may find the outgoings so large as to make 
& very serious diminution of the already meagre stipend which he is 
supposed to receive. 

If there be any truth in this argument the Church ought to set 
herself seriously to remove the grievances of the men who are doing 
her work. If she allows them to continue she is not only discouraging 
many of her present clergy, thus preventing them from giving her 
their best work, but she is drying up the future supply of clergy at its 
source. That the Church’s loss would also be the nation’s is my 
conviction, as I have already said, and I do not think it will be con- 
tested. The nation cannot afford any preventable diminution of the 
forces which make for righteousness, and which help men and women 
of all classes to cultivate the spiritual side of life. It is my belief that 
if these forces are to be maintained in the Church of England there 
must be a relaxation of subscription, and there must be a removal 
of the financial burdens of which I have written. There can be no 
such effective recruiting-officers for the ministry as the clergy them- 
selves, but if they are to be enthusiastic in the cause they must be 
more fairly treated. It will be said, perhaps, that the leaders of the 
Church have other and more pressing problems engaging their atten- 
tion just now, and that this question can wait. No doubt other 
problems may seem more immediately urgent, but I venture to think 
that in the long run no other will prove so important. As one of the 
rank and file of the clergy, I do not presume to formulate a policy, 
but I know ‘ where the shoe pinches,’ and I have dared to draw atten- 
tion to the facts. The matter ought to be taken in hand at once, 
for the forces antagonistic, not only to the Church of England, but to 
all religion, are growing in strength, and when the enemy is thunder- 
ing at the gates it will be too late to begin to ask why the ministry is 
undermanned. ; 
Ante equidem summa de re statuisse, Latini, 


Et vellem, et fuerat melius: non tempore tali 
Cogere concilium, cum muros obsidet hostis. 


G. E. Frrenon. 
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THE CAVALRY OF THE TERRITORIAL 
ARMY 


In order to be able usefully to consider the strength and composition 
of the cavalry branch of Mr. Haldane’s new Territorial Army it is 
necessary, as a preliminary, to endeavour to apprehend the position 
in which that Minister found himself placed when he undertook his 
task, for it must be obvious that the social, political, and economical 
boundaries which, in various degrees, hedge in the aspirations of every 
reformer, are sure to exercise a preponderating influence over the 
decisions arrived at. In the case of Mr. Haldane it may be assumed 
that the Cabinet of which he is a member was unanimous in its deter- 
mination to reduce the expenditure on the Army very considerably 
below what it had been during the last few years of the preceding 
Administration. The Cabinet, moreover, was agreed on the important 
point that, in spite of the enormous increase in the annual Army 
Estimates, the Army itself was actually in a more chaotic condition 
and less prepared for active service than it was before the outbreak 
of the last South African war. Mr. Haldane’s position was therefore 
no easy one. Like Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Arnold-Forster, he had a 
mandate from his Government and from the country to reorganise 
the Army, but, unlike his two predecessors, so far from having practi- 
cally absolute control of the purse-strings, his acceptance of his office 
was entirely dependent upon his adhesion to the economical policy of 
his colleagues. 

Organisers, and particularly British political organisers, have 
naturally fallen into one of two grooves. Either they have come to 
their post with the preconceived notion that they are perfectly aware 
of what is necessary to be done, and that all that remains to do is to 
issue the instructions which have perhaps already been written out, 
or, accepting the suggestion of incomplete knowledge of their new 
duties, they have set themselves to the business of assimilating 
the ideas of their permanent or expert officials. As he has himself 
frequently told us, it was into the latter of the two grooves that 
Mr. Haldane, upon accepting office, decided to place himself. Unlike 
some other War Ministers, however, Mr. Haldane has not, after hearing 
the opinions of his officials, concluded to follow their advice blindly, 
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but rather to blend the result of their knowledge with the outcome of 
his own deliberations and to endeavour to bring the “hole into line 
with the political situation. 

To achieve a result which has been received with so much praise 
and so little constructive criticism as has been the Territorial Army 
Bill is admittedly no easy matter, and Mr. Haldane’s modest statement 
that he spent the first year of his official life as War Secretary in 
sitting in a comfortable chair, smoking vast quantities of large cigars, 
and merely listening to his many eager advisers, can by no means do 
justice to his own capacity in successfully sifting, sorting, and storing 
away for future reference the enormous mass of expert opinion which 
was placed before him. What must have greatly increased Mr. Hal- 
dane’s difficulties also is the uncontrovertible fact that this expert 
opinion varied greatly in almost every detail. It would be im- 
possible within the limits of any one article to give all the remedies 
which trained soldiers have proposed as the only possible method of 
rendering the Army efficient. The majority of military men, however, 
appear to start the basis of their schemes on the assumption either 
that the maximum number of recruits that can be obtained is the 
scale by which success should be measured, or that the first considera- 
tion should be that the various branches of the Army must all bear their 
proper proportions towards the sum total of the whole. The expo- 
nents of the various schemes which are based on the first of these 
two axioms of course lay the greatest stress upon their opinion that 
no man who is prepared to offer himself to undergo any form of military 
training should be refused the opportunity of doingso. They contend 
that, so long as conscription is taboo, everything imaginable should be 
done to foster the military spirit of the nation, in order that in time of 
war there should be as large a number as possible of partially trained 
men to reinforce the foreign service army and to fill the ranks of those 
troops destined for home defence. They maintain that a partially 
trained man is a much more useful article than a man with no training 
whatever, and that to place any check in time of peace upon the 
volunteering spirit of the nation might result in time of war in finding 
that this most valuable asset had been totally destroyed. On the 
other hand, those experts who are in favour of properly balanced units. 
declare that to train an enormous mass of infantry without paying 
any regard as to whether or not it is provided with transport and 
hospital services, or as to whether the corps of engineers, artillery, and 
cavalry stand in their proper proportions with regard to the size of this 
mass of infantry, is needlessly to waste money which might to much. 
better advantage be spent elsewhere. They repudiate the contention. 
of the first party concerning the destruction of the volunteering 
spirit, pointing out that, from time immemorial, the auxiliary forces. 
have been snubbed and starved, but that, whenever the slightest 
hope has been aroused as to the possibility of the volunteers being 
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brought into collision with a foreign enemy, thousands of the very ' 
best possible type of recruit have at once come forward to take their 
places in the ranks. 

As to which of these two parties is in the right is a point which it 
is extremely difficult to decide on. Certainly it would be a most 
deplorable thing if, when they were wanted, volunteers failed to 
appear. Equally certainly it is a most fallacious argument to main- 
tain that because, let us say, a particular district maintains six weak 
battalions of infantry mustering 3000 rifles, therefore the same 
district can be put down as certain to produce 3000 men ready to 
distribute themselves among the various component parts of an army. 
Nobody can deny, however, that it is a very extravagant way of 
Taising troops to maintain the headquarters staff of six corps when 
there are only men enough to fill three, or to keep men on the strength 
who are persistent bad shots or who are physically unfit for active 
service. It must be admitted, too, that an army which is propor- 
tionately short in every branch of its services with the exception of 
its infantry, would be very greatly handicapped when in the presence 
of a hostile force whose numerical strength is the same but whose 
composition is more just. 

It is perhaps in the solution of this problem that the strength and 
independence of Mr. Haldane’s character shows itself most clearly. 
Without accepting the views of either party in their entirety, his 
decision has undoubtedly given considerable satisfaction to both. 
More especially is this the case with the question of proportions. 
His task here was one of exceptional difficulty, but it will be generally 
admitted that he has, on the whole, acquitted himself admirably 
well. In order to make a start with his scheme he was forced to 
select one branch which should serve, in point of size, as the model 
on which the other branches should be fashioned. No doubt, if it 
had been possible, Mr. Haldane would have been glad to have taken 
the field artillery branch of the auxiliary services as his standard in 
view of the supreme importance which military experts attach to this 
arm. The almost total absence of a mobile artillery however, while 
indicating clearly enough the urgent need for some change in our 
system, yet formed an insuperable barrier to its selection for, had it 
been chosen, the total strength of the Territorial Army would have 
been infinitesimally small. Driven to abandon this standpoint, 
Mr. Haldane would appear to have now turned to the mounted branch 
as the most suitable for his purpose. Here he has met with better 
fortune inasmuch as the mounted infantry of the auxiliary forces or, 
as it is now to be called, the cavalry of the Territorial Army, muster 
some 27,000 rifles, which, in its proportion of one-tenth of the whole, 
would give a second-line army of about the size the Cabinet was pre- 
pared tosanction. It is true that Continental armies appear, at a first 
glance, to maintain a much higher proportion of cavalry than this ; 
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@ proportion which varies, in the case of the French and German 
armies, between one-sixth and one-seventh. It must be remembered, 
however, when studying these figures, that these are peace strength 
only, that a very small percentage of the cavalry belong to the reserve, 
and that, when the whole of the reserve has been called to the colours, 
the proportion sinks again to about a tenth of the whole. 

These 27,000 men, while forming a force of about the required 
strength, yet leave no margin over for the conducting of experiments, 
and Mr. Haldane must have seen at once that his principal difficulty 
was how to draw up such a scheme of military districts as would 
enable each to contain within its area a sufficiency of cavalry recruit- 
ing ground. To have cut down the mounted branch in any particular 
district just because it happened to produce more than its proper 
proportion would have been fatal to the success of his plans. Such 
proceedings are not, of course, unknown. Mr. Haldane’s predecessor, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, reversing the policy of encouragement initiated by 
Mr. Brodrick, struck heavily at the mounted corps of the auxiliaries. 
Regiments which were over strength were ordered to discontinue 
recruiting until the surplus of men had been absorbed, and squadrons 
were reduced to a lower level, while no attempt whatever was made, 
by the provision of extra corps, to take advantage of the flourishing 
state of the recruiting market. In common justice to Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, however, it is only right to point out that this action, de- 
plorable in itself and disastrous in its effects on the late Government, 
was not the rash decision of a man who had paid no attention to his 

subject, but was the outcome of a deliberate line of policy which 
admittedly had for its object the discouragement and reduction of 
the auxiliary forces in order that more money should be released 
for the benefit of the regular army. This was a perfectly straight- 
forward argument, and is one which, however unpopular in the 
country at large, unquestionably finds many adherents among regular 
officers themselves. 

With all the many disadvantages against which the War Minister 
has had to struggle, it cannot be denied that in one respect at least he 
has been a very lucky man, inasmuch as he has found this force of 
27,000 ‘ cavalry’ ready to his hand. Had he desired to produce a 
similar scheme prior to Mr. Brodrick’s tenure of office in Pall Mall, 
his difficulties would have been vastly increased. Up to that time the 
auxiliary cavalry had been in a very bad way indeed. They consisted 
almost entirely of yeomanry, for the volunteer mounted infantry 
movement was then only in its infancy. The yeomanry themselves 
had dwindled away until barely 10,000 men underwent a short 
annual training of about eight working days: Fortunately enough 
for the force, Mr. Brodrick was encouraged by the events of the 
South African war to believe that, properly handled, the yeomanry 
might again figure respectably among the other branches of the 
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auxiliary army. The results of his endeavours, honourable to himself 
and beneficial to the country, fully equalled the most sanguine expec- 
tations. In the very short space of time which elapsed between his 
first taking the force seriously in hand and his retirement from office 
owing to being made the scapegoat for the late Government in con- 
nexion with their mismanagement of the regular army, Mr. Brodrick 
not only doubled the period of the permanent training, but very nearly 
trebled the strength of the force itself, besides instituting a number of 
reforms which have very greatly contributed towards the immense 
improvement which has taken place in the discipline and morale of 
this valuable asset in national defence. 

At this point it would not perhaps be out of place to consider briefly 
out of what beginnings the present Imperial Yeomanry has grown. 
Roughly, its origin may be said to have been practically conterminous 
with the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789. Mounted 
auxiliary corps had of course been raised at various times long before 
that date, but until then there does not seem to have been any coherent 
scheme for maintaining local cavalry corps to act with the militia 
and volunteers of their districts. While there can be no doubt 
that the fear of foreign attacks on our coast-line was the principal 
reason which induced the Government of that day -to sanction the 
raising of this irregular cavalry, it would be ridiculous not to admit 
at once that this force was meant to act in a double capacity, and that 
it was hoped, as indeed the event proved, that the yeomanry, being 
raised from the most respectable and industrious section of the nation, 
would be of the greatest assistance in supporting the magistracy of the 
rural districts in the maintenance of law and order. That the yeo- 
manry frequently performed these duties and invariably carried them 
out with probity and ability is matter of history ; that, in the execu- 
tion of their orders, they should have incurred the hostility of that 
part of the community whose prosperity would appear to depend upon 
the degree of immunity it enjoys from receiving its due reward for the 
actions it has committed is of course not to be wondered at and fully 
explains the persistent divisions which used to be taken by a certain 
class of members of Parliament whenever the Yeomanry Vote came 
up for discussion. 

As might have been expected, these bodies of yeomanry when first 
raised consisted only of the smallest units known in the cavalry army ; 
that is, of troops. These troops were quite independent, and, for 
some years at least after the raising of the force, no attempt was made 
by the authorities to train the men on more combined principles. 
While, however, it is probable that the yeomanry of the Napoleonic 
era were less capable of moving in mass formations than their repre- 
sentatives of the present day, there cannot be any doubt that, in 
some directions, they were vastly superior to anything except the 
very best we can now produce. In those days practically every man 
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who joined the yeomanry was an expert horseman and was mounted ~ 
on @ good hunter which was his own property. This is a circumstance 
which, in the consideration of the value of irregular cavalry; is of the 
very highest importance. In time of war there is no single cavalry 
virtue which can by any stretch of imagination be placed upon the 
same plane with that of horsemanship. It was not superiority in 
discipline, drill, courage, or armament which enabled Benningsen’s 
Cossacks at Eylau to overthrow Murat’s Cuirassiers so completely 
that, within the space of a few minutes, the veterans of Austerlitz 
and Jena were hurled back with a loss of over five hundred killed. 
It was, in point of fact, nothing but the sheer superiority in horse- 
manship of the Cossacks by which they were enabled to wheel and 
strike whenever and wherever they chose. Nowadays, unfortunately, 
a very different state of affairs pertains in yeomanry regiments. 
An enormous proportion of the horses are hired annually, and even 
where men are stated to have brought their own horses it will be very 
frequently found that these horses have been merely hired or borrowed, 
and that the rider knows little or nothing of the characteristics of 
his mount. Moreover the horses themselves would compare badly 
indeed with those ridden by typical yeomen of a past generation. 
With the improvement of secondary roads and the introduction of 
mechanical transport, the necessity for a well-put-together horse which 
could be relied on to travel fast and far over tracks of the worst 
description has almost disappeared. At the present time anything 
which can shuffle quickly down an asphalt pavement and which has 
ever carried a saddle is considered quite good enough for yeomanry 
work. Certainly it is true that in all our country corps there will 
still be found men who are as well mounted and are as good horse- 
men as any that could have been produced a hundred years ago. 
There’ are also numerous examples among those regiments which 
are raised in urban districts of men who are excellent performers 
on any kind of mount they happen to be provided with. But, even 
when the fullest allowance has been made in this direction, it must 
still be admitted that the horsemanship of the force is very far below 
what it used to be. 

It is not only in purely physical characteristics either that the 
yeomanry cavalry has undergone a great change. What kind of a 
force could not the energy of the present War Secretary have pro- 
vided us with had he directly inherited the magnificent material 
left to his successors by Mr. Pitt? We have been accustomed of late 
to refer with pride to the patriotic enthusiasm which supplies us, out 
of @ population of nearly 45,000,000, with a total auxiliary force 
of about 370,000 men. Can we justifiably continue to reflect on this 
fact with pride when we remember that, in the year 1813, with a 
population of barely 18,000,000, and at a time when the complete 
destruction of the French marine had rendered preposterous all fears 
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of invasion, we maintained an auxiliary army of almost exactly 
equal strength—to be accurate, 372,000 men? Nor, from Mr. Haldane’s 
point of view, is even that the most noteworthy fact. To him the 
most tantalising consideration must be that out of this great force 
no fewer than 68,000 men were admirable irregular cavalry. Truly we 
must in the past have been badly served by some of our Ministers 
when we consider that the strength of the auxiliary cavalry which, if 
it had increased in proportion to the population, should now muster 
140,000 men, has been allowed to slip down to a fourteenth of that 
number and is still less than a fifth. 

Recriminations and regrets, however, are not the materials out 
of which an army can be built up, and the really important point 
to reflect on is whether or not the cavalry of the Territorial Army 
is sufficiently well armed, trained, and equipped to carry out its 
duties successfully in the presence of hostile regular cavalry. Here 
we at once approach very delicate ground. It must be remembered 
that the equipment and training of the yeomanry have always been 
proceeded with in accordance with the opinions expressed by regular 
soldiers at the War Office. Now it has already been shown that 
soldiers themselves do not invariably think exactly the same thoughts. 
Consequently it would be unjust to conclude that all soldiers are in 
favour of the present drill formations or the present equipment. Both 
the drill and the armament date from the late South African war. 
It is said that the soldiers learnt certain ‘lessons’ out there, and all 
fair critics will probably admit that, in regard to mere fighting and. 
campaigning, our regulars did not show such a marked superiority 
to their agricultural foemen as might have been hoped for having 
regard to the 16,000,000/. or thereabouts which had for several years 
been spent upon the upkeep and training of the regular army. It is 
possible therefore that there really were some lessons to be learnt. 
What there seems to be a little doubt about, however, in the minds of 
some soldiers is as to whether, in this particular question of arming 
and drilling the yeomanry, the right conclusion has been drawn from 
the lesson that was taught. 

Undoubtedly a certain school of officers returned from South 
Africa greatly impressed by the success obtained and the immunity 
from danger enjoyed by the Boer mounted infantry even when in the 
immediate presence of our best and most highly trained cavalry. 
Whether this particular school formed a majority in the regular army 
is a moot point, but they did most certainly dominate the War Office. 
These officers argued that as our highly-trained regular cavalry had 
on various occasions been approached and roughly handled by mounted 
infantry, and as, with one brilliant exception, the cavalry had totally 
failed to make the mounted infantry pay for their presumption, there 
was therefore not the slightest hope that the yeomanry cavalry would 
be likely to improve upon or even equal the record of the regulars. 
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They proceeded to contend that mounted infantry work was much 
more quickly and easily learnt than was that of cavalry; that mounted 
infantry had just proved their great value in warfare, and that it was 
only by adopting mounted infantry tactics that the yeomanry could 
ever hope to face foreign regular cavalry successfully. 

Other equally intelligent and well-trained officers of the regular 
army have argued very differently, and their argument unfortunately 
amounts to a rather sharp criticism of their own service. They hold 
that the failure of the cavalry to cut up the Boer mounted infantry 
was certainly partly due to the excellence of the Boers as mounted 
infantry, but that it was mainly caused by a great want of initiative 
and a deplorable ignorance of the art of horsemastership, an ignorance 
which they claim was evident even in the highest ranks. These 
officers will not believe that the Boer mounted infantry was good 
merely because it had little to learn. They maintain that the Boer 
mounted infantryman had been learning all his life, and that the 
superiority he displayed to all except the very best of our irregulars 
was owing partly to his quick-wittedness, partly to his fine eyesight, 
partly to his cleverness in taking cover and in snap-shooting, but 
far more than anything else to his excellence as a horseman and a 
horsemaster. Nothing will persuade these officers that it is possible 
to manufacture good mounted infantry quickly. So far from this 
being the case, they insist most strongly that mounted infantry require 
to be taught not only the whole art of horsemanship as learnt by 
the cavalryman, but also the whole duty of the infantry soldier, which 
is in itself, they declare, a business of years. They refuse to accept 
the decision of those who—quoting the opinion of that most gallant 
warrior, Marshal Ney, expressed a few hours after his fifth and success- 
ful assault upon the bloodstained ruins of Klein Gérschen, when the 
desperate valour of the untrained conscripts of the 3rd Corps at last 
wore down the stern resistance of the whole of the Prussian Guard— 
hold that the age and training of the infantry soldier are matters of 
little moment. To such arguments they retort with considerable 
truth that the conditions of warfare have altered very greatly since the 
battle of Bautzen, that the infantryman has now a great deal more to 
learn than he had a hundred years ago, and that the remark of the 
Prince of the Moskwa to General Dumas as well as the letter of 
Napoleon to Augereau when in front of Lyons, should be accepted 
more as generous tributes from brave men to brave men than as the 
deliberate opinion of veteran soldiers on the result of their experiences. 

As a natural sequence to the holding of these views, the mal- 
contents have expressed the conviction that the armament of the 
cavalry of the Territorial Army is founded on an erroneous theory, 
and that some weapon of offence and defence suitable to mounted men 
should certainly be provided. Here, again, of course, there is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion as to the arm which should be selected. 
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The lance is admittedly a very deadly weapon, but it is urged by many 
that the training of the Territorial cavalryman will be far too short 
for the use of the lance to be properly learnt. The revolver also 
has many admirers, especially among those who have studied the 
campaigns of the Federals and Confederates during the War of Seces- 
. sion in the United States. Even the revolver, however, simple though 
its mechanism may be, is a comparatively useless weapon until 
accuracy of shooting has been acquired, and accurate practice with 
the revolver is a feat which is not.learnt in a day or even in a month. 
The advocates of the sword, too, are very numerous, but these, again, 
are subdivided into those who incline to the straight, claymore type, 
and those who prefer a variation of the Eastern scimitar pattern. 
This also is a matter for experts, and is not one in which the opinions 
of amateurs can or should have any weight except in so far that it is 
obvious enough that an effective thrust is much more easily learnt 
than is that drawing cut which makes the tulwar such a terribly 
effective weapon in the hand of the expert swordsman. 

Contemplation of the cavalry section of Mr. Haldane’s scheme 
must in fact drive observers to conclude that, if the idea is to produce 
a mounted force capable of contending successfully with an equal 
number of either cavalry or infantry of the stamp which an invader 
would be likely to throw upon our shores, it is foredoomed to failure, 
but that, if the intention is merely to provide a cavalry force of the 
same calibre as the rest of the Territorial Army, there is every proba- 
bility that the existing yeomanry will amply fill the bill. We are 
therefore thrown back on the old argument as to whether it is better 
to have a small number of the very best trained troops obtainable or a 
large number of men, of a better and more intelligent class, it is true, 
but greatly inferior to the regulars in military education. Mr. Haldane 
has decided on the latter system ; he is a politician, and it is probable 
that most of his critics will agree that the crushing snub administered 
by the:{public to the scheme of Mr. Arnold-Forster really left his 
successor in office no option but to reverse a policy which, whatever its 
intrinsic merits may have been, was certainly most unpopular. . 


CARDIGAN. 
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Ir appears unhappily to be the fact that Irish hatred of England is 
not the offspring of the Home Rule quarrel alone or likely to die with 
that question, but has been rooted in the Irish breast and is carried 
into every land in which the Irish dwell. This opens a most doleful 
prospect, and one which would have been most deeply deplored by 
the writer’s Irish friends and political associates of former years. 
Combined with the conflict of English parties, it seems to make a 
happy settlement almost hopeless. 

I am glad (says the Rev. Father Caraher, addressing a great Irish meeting 
in California) to see the Irish people arming and practising the use of rifles and 
instruménts of war. For centuries they have been borne down under the tyran- 
nic weight of English rule. In every city of the world where a patriotic Irish- 
man lives, on Tuesday the green flag of Ireland will be waved. We must make 
a success of our celebration, for great things depend upon it. It will reflect the 
spirit of Ireland throughout the world, and some day it will bring about the 
raising of the green flag where it belongs. The Union Jack of England will be 
hauled down and torn in pieces, and 200,000 armed men will march into the 
county of Cork and drive the English into the sea. 


The harangue, it seems, brought the whole of a great audience 
to its feet in a spontaneous burst of applause which lasted many 
minutes. This was in the United States and the Far West; but: the 
Canadian Parliament has deemed it expedient more than once to pass 
resolutions in favour of Home Rule, in spite of reproof from the 
Home Government, to satisfy Irish feeling in Canada. 

Irish history, in all that. relates to the conduct of England to 
Ireland, is perverted to the service of hatred. Nor is this done by 
Irish patriots only ; it is apt to be done by English supporters of 
Home Rule. ‘ England’ is charged with things which belong to the 
account of the Normans, the Papacy, or the general convulsions of 
Europe, political or religious. 

It was about 1866 that Guizet, walking with an English visitor 
in the garden at Val Richer, when the conversation touched on Ireland, 
stopped and with an emphatic wave of the hand said, ‘ The conduct 
of England to Ireland for the last thirty years has been admirable.’ 
Reminded of the State Church, which had not been then disestablished, 
he recognised the exception, but repeated with renewed emphasis his 
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first words. Guizot was not an Anglo-maniac ; as a French Minister 
he had more than once come into collision with England. His friend 
did not ask him what he thought of the continuance of the abuse and 
hostility, when in the eyes of an impartial observer like himself the 
treatment had been admirable. 

In 1866 the English people had not themselves been in the enjoy- 
ment of a really representative Parliament for much more than one 
generation. Ireland had received her share of parliamentary reform. 
Catholic emancipation had been carried four years earlier. Ireland 
had shared other Liberal measures with England and Scotland, notably 
those for the establishment and improvement of public education. 
She has since obtained disestablishment while England has not. 

Coercion there has been, no doubt, but it was inevitable. At a 
time when the writer was in Dublin an agrarian murder was com- 
mitted. The Council met, and the Attorney-General was asked 
whether he had obtained information about the case. He replied 
~ that he was perfectly informed, that he knew by whom the murder 
had been committed, and who had been the accomplices watching 
the roads to guard the murderer against surprise. But he added that 
he should not think of at once going to trial; every witness would 
perjure himself; the only chance of a verdict was delay. The law 
has had to deal with people whose moral ideas had been by an 
unhappy destiny perverted and who had murder in their hearts. 

The attitude of Irish politicians towards England, and their habit 
of appealing to the enemies of England in the United States, have not 
made it easier for the English promoters of reform in Ireland to gain 
the support of their own people. 

The Irish land question is one of extreme difficulty. But it 
cannot be said that it has been neglected by English legislatures, or 
that they have not done their best to solve it aright. There may be 
people no doubt ready to solve the difficulty by a sweeping measure 
of confiscation, the effects of which apparently would be the loss by 
rural Ireland of its heads, reckless multiplication of the peasantry, 
and the turning of more land from pasture into potato ground, the 
reverse of what agriculturists declare the best policy. The Celtic 
Irish do not appear to be specially successful as farmers in the United 
States. They certainly were not said to be so in the district of the 
United States where the writer spent some time. The Norman 
peasant does pretty well on a small holding. But the Norman peasant 
is very industrious, very thrifty, and not so philoprogenitive as the 
Celt. The culture which is the most profitable must surely in the end 
prevail. 

Let the accuser of England cross the water and see the Ireland in 
America. He would be struck at once by one thing most creditable 
to the Irish—the warmth of family affection which has brought so 
many thousands of the race across the water, the first settlers of the 
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family paying out of their earnings the passage of the rest. On the 
other hand, he would be told what the Irish have been as a political 
element ; what powers have been able to command their votes ; how 
the American statesman views their influence. He would be told 
that they have been the most unfeeling tramplers on the negro. He 
would be told that, in the middle of the Civil War, the Irish having 
risen in New York against the draft, 

spreading over the city, raised a cry against ‘the nigger’; forced their way 
into hotels and restaurants where coloured servants were employed ; sacked an 
asylum for coloured children (it had several hundreds of those little helpless 
inmates), the women in the mob carrying off beds, furniture, and such other 
property as could be removed—they then set the building on fire ; an armoury 
not far distant shared the same fate. In the lower part of the city an attack 
was made on the office of a newspaper—the Tribune—specially obnoxious to 
the rioters on account of its supporting the Government ; the omnibuses and 
street cars were stopped ; the railroads and telegraphs cut ; factories, machine 
shops, shipyards, &c., were forcibly closed ; business was paralysed. In all 
directions the unoffending negroes were pursued in the streets; some were 
murdered ; their old men and infirm women were beaten without mercy ; their 
houses were burnt ; one negro was tied to a tree, a fire kindled under him, and 
he was roasted to death.' 


On this occasion the Americans, when they got up troops, quelled 
the rising with a vigour at least as decisive as that which would have 
been displayed on a like occasion by the British Government. Next 
year a repetition of the outbreak was apprehended. But an American 
general came into the harbour with troops, called the leaders of the 
Trish before him, and told them that if there was any disturbance he 
would hold them personally responsible. There was no disturbance. 
A character may have very bright and winning features and yet stand 
in need of firm government. 

The prime authoress of all the unhappiness which we admit and 
deplore appears to have been Nature, who formed the two islands and 
placed them as they are relatively to each other and to the continent. 
In the age of predatory and roving wars, invasion of the lesser island 
by the greater there was pretty sure to be. 

Ireland in the dawn of her history was tribal, and tribalism means 
disunion and general weakness, though by union under a war-king 
tribal Ireland was enabled to repulse the Dane. Tribal Ireland had 
a brilliant missionary Church of which the touching monument is 
Iona. But if the Round Towers were, as is supposed, places of refuge, 
the tribal state would seem not to have been a commonwealth of law. 
Of one race all the tribes may have been, and they may have had a 
code of customs ; but they could hardly have been called a nation. 
The history of Dermott and Strongbow doés not seem to point to the 
existence of any powerful and centralised government. 

After the Dane, who left some.little settlements on the coast, the 


1 History of the American Civil War (iii. 442). By John William Draper. 
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next invaders of Ireland are the Normans, like the Danes a roving 
and marauding race, who present themselves in the eleventh century 
as the special soldiers of Father Caraher’s spiritual chief and bear the 
banner of Papal aggrandisement at Hastings. Hildebrand, the real 
creator of the Papacy, found them the useful instruments of his 
ambition, while he lent to their enterprise his spiritual consecration. 
He demanded homage of William the Conqueror, but the Conqueror 
was too strong to concede it, though Hildebrand was allowed to crush 
the national Church of England and instal Ultramontanism in its place. 
The conquest of Ireland, irregularly commenced by the Norman 
adventurer Strongbow, was presently pressed and formally achieved 
by his king. The marauding and Papal banner passed from Hastings 
to Ireland. But Henry: tie Second, weaker than the Conqueror, 
paid homage, and Ireland thus passed under the suzerainty of the 
Papacy, combined with and consecrating the dominion of the foreign 
raider. 

The Norman kingdom of Ireland had been too hastily and weakly 
founded on the nominal submission of the tribal chiefs. The power 
of England was distracted by European conflicts. The consequence 
was the permanent division of the island between the Celtic tribe-land 
and the feudal province of the Norman; the people of one differing 
radically in blood, language, character, and customs from that of 
the other. This was the original source of all the evil, and for it 
’ * England ’ is no more responsible than she is for the Fall of Man. 

Had the Norman conquest of Ireland been complete, like the 
Norman conquest of England, the result would have been the same— 
ultimate fusion and a united nation. Unhappily, owing to the dis- 
traction of the English power and to local obstacles, the conquest 
remained incomplete, and the result was the permanent and disastrous 
division of Ireland between what remained of Celtic tribalism and 
the Pale. ; 

War between the tribes and the feudal Pale went on incessantly. 
It was pretty much a battle between a dog and a fish, the man-at- 
arms failing to penetrate the woods and bogs which were the strong- 
hold of the tribesman, the tribesman being unable to stand against 
the man-at-arms in the field. The scene was varied for a time by the 
Scotch invasion under Edward Bruce, who during his run of success 
made general havoc, and apparently led some of the feudal lords of 
the Pale in the chaos to change their character and become lords of 
tribal combinations. At the close of the Middle Ages the Pale was 
reduced to a small circle round Dublin, and evidently was in a state 
of great internal disorder. Its condition being wretched, it was no 
doubt largely filled with riff-raff. Civilisation and law of course made 
no way. The Lancastrian Government of England was at enmity 
with the Pale, which was Yorkist, and caused to be passed Poynings’ 
Act, by which it was enacted that all existing English laws should be 
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in force in Ireland, and that no Parliament should be held in Ireland 
without the sanction of the king in Council, who should also be em- 
powered to disallow statutes passed by the Irish Houses. This, of 
which Irishmen speak as a felonious extinction of the independence 
of the Irish nation, was apparently in fact a suppression of the law- 
lessness of the Pale. The policy of the early Tudors appears to have 
been the delegation of the government of Ireland to an Anglo-Irish 
chief ; but it was soon found that the chief governed for himself. 

The conquest was weak and protracted, consequently cruel. 
England had always France or Scotland on her hands. Then came 
the Civil War between York and Lancaster, when Ireland fell for a 
time into the hands of York and was thus brought into conflict with 
Lancaster, victorious under Henry the Seventh. To charge England 
at the present day with the consequences of these remote events, or 
with any part of Ireland’s historical inheritance of misfortune, is no 
more rational than it would be to charge her with the mischief wrought 
by a catastrophe of Nature. Had Edward the First been free to 
complete the annexation of Ireland and her union with England, as 
it seems he designed, all these dark pages might have been torn from 
the book of Fate. 

Professor Richey, a recognised authority, says : 


From the date of the attempt to reduce the Irish, in the reign of Richard the 
Second, to 1535, the condition of the tribes had not improved, but rather retro- 
graded. The evils of the Celtic system were aggravated, its counterbalancing 
advantages were obsolete and forgotten. The several tribes were devoid of any 
central authority or bond of union. The idea of nationality had disappeared ; 
although the English were styled strangers and invaders, the national union of 
the native tribes had not been attempted for two centuries. 


But can it be said that the tribal union had ever been in the full sense 
national? There had been a king to lead in war and there was a code 
of tribal customs, but otherwise probably the tie was loose. Can 
there be truly said now to be an Irish any more than an Anglo-Saxon 
nation ? 

It is needless to say what was the effect of religious war of the 
most deadly kind added to that of race by the Reformation. It 
appears from the narrative of Cuellar, a Spaniard cast ashore from 
the Armada on the Irish coast, that the common Irish were in a very 
low state of civilisation. Cuellar treats them as savages. It seems 
that they robbed and stripped Spaniards, their fellow Catholics and 
allies, cast ashore from the Armada. 

Burghley and his colleagues had shown their statesmanship nobly 
by their foundation of Trinity College. But their plans of political 
organisation were at once wrecked in the deadly war of race and of 
religion which raged to the end of the reign of Elizabeth ; the last 
of the Celts being led by chiefs who were a cross between the tribal 
and the feudal. At the opening of the reign of James, the last of these 
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had submitted and fled. His vast domain in the north of Ireland 
was confiscated and sold to English and Scotch settlers, Protestants, 
the Scotch vehemently so, who in effect formed a new Pale in the 
north of the island, with laws, ideas, and customs not less alien than 
had been those of the Norman Pale to the laws and the customs of 
the Celts ; added to which was now the more deadly antagonism of 
religion. Infuriated by the loss of their lands under what to them was 
an alien land law treating as private and forfeitable that which belonged 
to the whole tribe, as well as moved by religious antagonism, the Irish 
Catholics of Ulster rose upon the intruders, chased them out of the 
territory, and savagely massacred a number of them unquestionably 
large, though it may have been over-stated. There ensued a long and 
deadly war of races and sects, carried on contemporaneously with the 
Civil War in Englend, and ended at last by Cromwell, whose treatment 
of the garrison of Drogheda, cruel as it was, and a deep stain upon a 
character generally humane, was in accordance with the custom of 
war in those days, and fell far below-the atrocity of Papal generals 
such as Alva and Tilly. The transplantation of the Papal land- 
owners from the north of Ireland to the south was again a cruel 
measure, but after the Ulster massacre it would surely have been 
perilous to leave the dispossessed and the dispossessor, the Catholic 
and the Protestant, together. The government of Ireland under the 
Protector was unquestionably good, as the royalist Clarendon testifies, 
and a remarkable advance in material prosperity, in Ulster at least, 
was its fruit. 

The policy of the worthy Ormonde, Viceroy under Charles the 
Second, was peace and moderation. Under him the poor island had 
@ glimpse of happiness. But with James the reaction, political and 
religious, came into power. At the Revolution Ireland once more 
became a hapless: battle-ground of civil war, political and religious, 
and Irish Protestantism made what was near being its last stand 
behind the walls of heroic Derry. There was a general persecution 
and maltreatment,of; Protestants by the Catholics ominous of some- 
thing worse. There was a sweeping proscription by a Catholic Parlia- 
ment of the Protestant proprietary of the island. Then followed in 
turn an outpouring of the vengeance of the victor in the thrice-hateful 
Penal Code, which was, however, the offspring not so much of English 
as of Protestant Irish fear and hatred. Of fear and most natural fear 
be it remembered, on-the part of its authors, it was an offspring, as 
well as of hatred. It was in fact largely a measure of self-defence 
keeping power out of most dangerous hands. What would have been 
the fate of the Irish Protestants if James, instead of William, had 
triumphed? They had been warned by the great Act of Attainder 
at home. But, looking across the sea, what did they behold? The 
Edict of Nantes. perfidiously revoked ; a worthy and loyal peasantry 
guilty of no crime ‘but being Protestants maltreated, plundered, out- 
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raged, given up to the license of a brutal soldiery, driven from their 
homes and their country. With such memories, and with such perils 
still inipending, the tyranny of Louis the Fourteenth threatening to 
add itself to that of James the Second, some excuse may be made for 
the authors of the Penal Code. It was at all events not merely religious 
intolerance, but religious intolerance combined with real and most 
natural fear that gave it birth. As soon as that fear had passed away, 
practical if not legislative mitigation seems to have begun. The 
social breach unhappily could not be healed, nor could Irish gentle- 
men, natural leaders of the Catholic peasantry whom the Penal law 
had driven into exile, be recalled to Ireland. To continental armies, 
some of them hostile to England, great was the gain. There was a 
military Ireland, not unlaurelled, in Catholic Europe. In Ireland 
another sharp division, another Pale, as it were, of race, religion, and 
class had been formed. 

A more disastrous situation than that of a country with a land- 
owning oligarchy and a peasantry alien to it in race, language, and 
religion, the bitter memories of a deadly war between the two being 
still fresh and its wounds bleeding, the malice of fortune could not 
have devised. Unutterably degraded and cruel was the lot of the serf. 
But James the Second, Louis the Fourteenth, and Rome were not 
less responsible than the England even of that day. Much less can 
the England of this day be held answerable. 

For her share in the Penal Code, England had to plead that her 
own rights and liberties had been attacked by a Catholic king with 
Jesuits as his advisers, the Catholic despot of France as his ally, and 
Catholic Ireland as his ardent supporter. Her escape had been 
narrow. 

It is fair in condemning Protestant intolerance in general to re- . 
member what the attitude and practices of the Papal Church then 
were. The fires of the autos-da-fe were still burning.? There were 
autos-da-fe in Mexico as late as 1815. It is not on the charge of 
intolerance that the liegemen of the Papacy in Ireland will put the 
Orangemen to shame. 

In defence of the protectionist policy, excluding Irish goods and 
killing Irish trades, which English manufacturers and producers forced 
on their Government, thereby naturally estranging even Ulster and 
preparing her for revolution, there is not a word to be said, saving that 
it was the prevailing folly of the time. Pitt when he came on the scene 
did his best for free trade between the countries, but his offer, having 
been reduced by the selfishness of the English manufacturers, was 
rejected by the Irish Parliament, which had better have accepted the 
instalment and afterwards bargained for more. : 

After the union of Scotland with England, which proved so 


? See a frightful proof of this in a note to Lord Mahon’s History of England 
107). 
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beneficial to Scotland, Ireland held out her hand, but was unhappily 
repelled, owing, it seems, to fear of the character of the Irish popula- 
tion, though Protectionist cupidity no doubt did its part. Thus was 
formed the growing element of discontent in which Swift, exiled to 
Ireland, found play for his own spleen. 

As the Protestant gentry were politically the privileged body in 
Treland, it must have been as much the tariff as any political or 
administrative grievance that caused the rising of the Volunteers for 
independence of England, whose hands were then tied by the war with 
the American colonies. The Castle Government was one of shameless 
corruption, but a misuse of Crown patronage, or official corruption 
of any kind, could hardly have seemed to traders in rotten boroughs 
@ sufficient cause for a revolution. The relief which the change 
brought to the Catholic serf was not religious freedom and equality, 
or a real share in legislation and government, but merely the electoral 
franchise to be exercised subject to landlord influence and giving no 
teal hold upon Parliament. The nation to which Grattan bowed in 
adoration was in effect still not so much a nation as a Pale; nor, when 
disaffection broke out, could anything be more ruthless than the Irish 
Parliament’s treatment of the people. Repeal agitators of the present 
day in identifying their cause with that of the Volunteers as a body 
are surely astray. | 

After the hideous civil war of 98, between races and religions ; 
after the alliance of Irish with French revolution ; after the narrow 
escape of Ireland from French conquest, besides the proof that the 
Protestant oligarchy and the Catholics would not live on fair terms 
and happily together, could a statesman like Pitt fail to see the neces- 
sity of bringing the two islands under the same legislature and govern- 

ment? The Union was carried, like other contested measures in 
those days of loose political morality, by means more or less corrupt, 
especially by a lavish creation of titles. The notion that the sums 
paid to the owners of Irish rotten boroughs were bribes, it may be 
assumed, is no longer entertained. The Viceroy Cornwallis, writing 
from Dublin, testifies that the measure, when passed, was proclaimed 
without adverse demonstration of any kind. In the general election 
which followed in Ireland, the question of the Union was not an issue. 
Of the three principal opponents of Union in the Irish Parliament, 
all took their seats in the United Parliament : Foster accepted office, 
Plunkett formally withdrew his opposition to the Union, and Grattan, 
while he continued to move for Catholic emancipation, refused to join 
in agitation with O’Connell. That Pitt would have carried Catholic 
emancipation if he could, that he was perfectly sincere, no candid 
mind can doubt. He could not overcome the stolid prejudices of 
the king ; his sincerity he proved by retiring from office. It was by © 
national necessity the most absolute that he was afterwards recalled 
to power. 
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That three such men as Grattan, Foster, and Plunkett could come ~° 
in as they did immediately after the Union seems proof in itself that 
patriotism might have acquiesced in it from the first, and that it was 
not solely the creature of corruption. 

Ireland had become the scene of a faction fight the most hellish, 
with mutual massacres, flogging, picketing, pitch-capping, and every 
sort of destructive outrage. People, we are told, were at last afraid 
to fry bacon lest the swine might have been fed on human flesh. 
But these were the doings of Irish factions before the Union, and it is 
not to the account of the people of England that they should be set 
down. The Parliament of Ireland, to which Grattan had bowed as 
the nation impersonated, looked on, doing nothing in the interests 
of mercy, but letting loose martial law and passing Acts of Indemnity 
for all atrocities committed on the side of repression, even those of 
Judkin Fitzgerald. What is-there to warrant the assumption that 
had the Union not taken place these men would have let power out 
of their own hands, given Ireland a really popular government, passed 
Catholic emancipation, and made over the land to the peasant ? It was 
by leading English members of the United Parliament that Catholic 
emancipation at last was carried. 

Since that time, it may be truly said, legislative reform and improve- 
ment have advanced in the two countries with nearly even step. 
Sad necessity, which it is idle to deny, made an exception in the case 
of the criminal law. O’Connell with his virulence did his best to 
keep up an estrangement between the two countries and make con- 
cession difficult. Ireland has suffered under exploitation by political 
adventurers such as Sadleir and Keogh, painted to the life by an 
Irish hand. 

It.is not denied, O’Connell himself testified, that in the famine 
England and Scotland did their best to succour Ireland, though this 
unfortunately did not prevent the renewal of bitter language on the 
Irish side. Agitation against the Union had become an Irish calling. 
It has made the task of the real friends of reform in Ireland very hard. 

O’Connell’s original object was Catholic emancipation, which, 
warmly supported from the beginning by British Liberalism, was 
presently conceded. But he had taken his place as a leader and 
monarch of agitation, and he was evidently determined to retain his 
throne. From Catholic emancipation he went on to the repeal of the 
Union and was defeated in the House of Commons by an overwhelming 
vote, followed by an address to the king pledging the House to stand 
by the Union. From that time everything that was or went wrong 
in Ireland, the sufferings of the peasantry from over-population, 
from unthrift, from the treacherous potato, and from evils which 
are the sad heritage of a disastrous history, has been charged to the 
account of the Union, and Repeal has been the cry. Sympathy with 
" this crusade and contributions to it have been sought wherever hatred 
Vou. LXIV—No. 381 3N 
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of England could be found. It must be owned that British faction, 
pandering to Irish Anglophobia for votes, has to bear a part and no 
small part of the blame. 

The agitation for Repeal, however, made comparatively little way 
under the immediate successors of O’Connell. The peasantry, simple- 
minded as they were, must have had an inkling of the fact that the 
Union after all was not the source of the potato blight. The priest- 
hood, at all events, after Catholic emancipation, had got pretty 
much what it wanted, and could not relish the connexion with con- 
tinental revolution and scepticism into which the Repeal movement 
had got, and which bred ‘ Young Ireland.’ Smith O’Brien’s rising 
ended in widow McCormack’s cabbage garden. It was when Parnell 
united the agrarian with the political movement that the active 
interest of the Irish peasantry in the political movement was revived, 
and that movement became formidable again. 

Even so, however, a movement with no more military force than 
could be crushed by a policeman in a cabbage garden would not 
have become formidable to the Empire had it not been for the mad- 
ness of British faction which angled for support in Irish discontent. 
Gladstone had at first not only opposed Home Rule, but anathematised 
it in the very strongest terms, proclaimed the arrest of Parnell to a 
shouting multitude at Guildhall, thrown him and his leading followers 
into prison. But he found that this had cost his party and his general 
policy the Irish vote. He must have seen also that the Conservatives 
were beginning to flirt with the Irish against him. Then he suddenly 
turned round, took Parnell’s hand, and ultimately brought im a 
measure of Home Rule giving Ireland virtually a Parliament of her 
own, and in addition to it a representation in the Imperial Parliament, 
to bend by intrigue its councils to her will. That the House of Commons 
could by a considerable majerity pass such a measure as Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill is surely a proof both of the character of government 
by party and of the need of a second Chamber to guard the nation 
against the tendencies of the popular House. 

Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill would have been virtually Repeal 
of the Union. After giving Ireland legislative and executive power 
of her own, there would have been little use in saying that these were 
to be exercised subject to the legislative and executive power of Great 
Britain. The restriction could never have been patiently endured. 
British supremacy would have dwindled into a form like the Royal 
veto. This would be worse than the grant of independence outright, 
since it would involve a series of quarrels, while Great Britain would 
not be free from Irish responsibilities. Between union and separa- 
tion the choice must apparently be made. What the Home Rule 
party demands is nationality, which implies complete separation. 

There seems to be no general forecast of the course which things 
would take in Ireland were she left to herself. The influence of the 
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priesthood would at first at all events be great, and would practically 
be used by them as delegates of the Papacy. The Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland and that in French Canada are probably about 
the two best things that Roman Catholicism has to show. I never 
heard in Ireland anything about the character and lives of the priest- 
hood that was not favourable from an ecclesiastical point of view. In a 
hea@ of Maynooth I had a friend who was as liberal-minded as he was 
good. But Maynooth could not fail to be very narrowing. A young 
peasant was there kept for a series of years in intellectual seclusion, 
after which he would go forth into the world proof against all but 
Church influences, and with his mind absorbed in the objects of his 
profession. Progress would be hardly possible under such rule. 
The country would be lucky if there were no backsliding in its civilisa- 
tion. To be under the dominion of the Papal priesthood is of course 
also to be under the dominion of the Pope, whose will would be made 
known through his delegate. But Ultramontanism and ‘ Modernism ’ 
are evidently coming into collision. Quebec shows us what an Ireland 
ruled by the priesthood would be. 

The demands of the Church upon the pockets of the people are 
apparently beginning to be felt. 

It is the tendency of the Irish generally in both hemispheres to 
follow popular leaders, and it is equally the tendency of ambitious 
men of the upper class to furnish them with the leaders to follow. 
Political adventurers would probably be numerous. O’Connell and 
Parnell were both of them agitating for an object which lifted them 
out of the depths of political adventure. But the ordinary political 
adventurer will be found vividly painted by Mr. T. P. O’Connor in his 
Parnell Movement. Sadleir and Keogh were extreme specimens of a 
class. - The people have been trained too much to look to agitation 
instead of looking to self-exertion for improvement of their lot. 
That there would be a general settling down to steady industry and 
commerce cannot surely be very confidently assumed. 

An agrarian movement of the radical kind would sweep away 
the landed proprietary, who might otherwise, if they would take 
earnestly to their duty, be the best leaders of the people in the rural 
districts. A landed proprietor, whether in England or Ireland, who 
resides constantly on his estate and does his duty to his people, giving 
them such guidance and help as is in his power, earns perhaps a not 
inconsiderable portion of his rent. 

What would be the position of British and Protestant Ulster left 
to the political mercy of an overwhelming majority of Roman Catholics 
and Celts traditionally hostile? Could England, to whom Ulster has 
always been faithful, afford to see her wronged? Would there not 
be intervention on the part of England, met perhaps by appeals to 
foreign intervention on the other side ? 

The writer, when in Ireland, lived a good deal with the ex-Chancellor 
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Lord O’Hagan, Sir Alexander McDonnell, and other men of that stamp, — 
as heartily attached to Ireland and as thoroughly conversant with her 
interests as it was possible to be. Those men would have protested 
as strongly as any Fenian against wrong done to their country. At 
the same time they were wholly outside party, which surely in this 
distracting business has had too much to do. 

The aim, however, of these few pages is, not to settle the Irish 
question, which is the arduous task of statesmen, but to help a little 
towards it, if possible, by plucking out the historic thorn. 

It is to be hoped that Edward the Seventh has not made his last 
visit to Ireland. The frequent presence of Royalty in Ireland might 
do much to improve feeling. Between Henry the Second and George 
the Fourth, the Irish, a péople much swayed by personal attachment 
and fond of Royalty, never saw their king except in a hostile character, 
as in the case of Richard the Second, or as an enemy of England, as in 
the case of James the Second. 


P.S.—I have just read Paraguay on Shannon, which seems to 
make a strong case against the political influence and interference | 
of the priesthood. My words of commendation refer only to the 
character and influence of the priesthood in its proper sphere. 


GoLpwin SMITH. 
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